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Poisons, putrescence and the weather: 
A genealogy of the advent of 
Tropical Medicine 


Harish Naraindas 





This paper attempts to problematise the founding of ‘Tropical Medicine’ in the late 19th century 
as a classificatory act by posing a question: why was the discipline founded when it was and not 
earlier? In the process, it offers an alternate genealogy of us advent by arguing for a mid-19th 
century episteme, in terms of fevers, the constitution of the body, and the weather—in onginating 
fevers and in predisposing the body towards disease—both in the temperates and the tropics, as 
being crucial to an understanding of the discourse on the tropics. 





I 
Introduction 


This paper addresses an interesting and central dilemma in the founding of 
Tropical Medicine as a discipline in the late 19th century. The dilemma is 
in the form of a question: why was Tropical Medicine founded in 1898 
rather than in 1867 or 1798? Considering the fact that the tropics, and the 
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diseases of the tropics, were available to constitute a medical genre from at 
least the 1770s in its Anglo-Saxon variant (Hillary 1759; Jackson 1798; 
Lind 1768), why was Tropical Medicine not founded earlier? 

One would presume, by way of an answer, that the time was not ripe 
before 1898, that a whole concatenation of events, both political and 
medical, had to coalesce before the discipline could be founded and that 
these came about only in the last decades of the 19th century. It is here that 
the problem becomes piquant as the discipline, in a ‘scientific’ sense, was 
obsolete at the very moment of its founding. The events that came to a 
head at the turn of the century should have precluded the possibility of a 
separate discipline called Tropical Medicine. Patrick Manson, in the intro- 
duction to one of his inaugural statements, admits as much and says that 
strictly speaking tropical diseases are very few. If we do not confine 
ourselves to the depiction of these few diseases, says Manson, but set out 
instead to describe the diseases that are found in the tropics, then they 
cover virtually the whole rangé of diseases known to mankind and the 
distinction necessary to sustain the difference collapses (Manson 1898: xi). 

This self-admission on the part of Manson has not been problematised 
by the commentators on Tropical Medicine. The emergence of this discipline 
has been explained in two ways. The first sees this as yet another metro- 
politan career venture symptomatic of the heyday of imperialism. The 
careerists, in an attempt to create a constituency, touted Tropical Medicine 
as a new-found scythe that promised to subdue, if not extirpate, hitherto 
recalcitrant diseases and thus free bodies and spaces to be put to productive 
use (Worboys 1976).! The second attributes this to the result of an epistemo- 
logical reconstitution whereby parasitology and its cognate disciplines are 
made to stand in for ‘Tropical Medicine’ (Delaporte 1991). While both 
these accounts offer a vantage point from which to view its emergence, 
neither of them has suggested it as a solution to the dilemma posed above: 
by 1898, after the discovery of helminths, germs and parasites as the 
putative etiologic agents of disease (agents which with singularly few 
exceptions—within the confines of what was then known—transcend cli- 
matic boundaries), how could it still be asserted that the tropical climate 
offered the best possibility for the existence of these parasites and hence 
that these diseases were tropical. 


' Apart from Worboys’ 1976 article on the establishment of Tropical Medicine as a 
scientific speciality, see his 1988 piece which revolves around the founding of the Liverpool 
and London Schools of Tropical Medicine towards the close of the 19th century. The founding 
of these institutions, along with Manson’s accompanying text (1898), could be said to mark 
the point of departure for the discipline. In a more recent piece (1993), however, Worboys 
recognises the problem when he says that pre-Mansoman medicine was charactensed by 
‘diseases in the tropics’ rather than ‘tropical diseases’. Unsurpnsingly enough, this has led him 
to reconsider the mid-19th century along simular lines in his ‘From miasma to germs: Malaria 
from 1850 to 1879’ (Worboys 1994). A pioneering and classic re-examination of the mid-19th 
century medical history of England is Margaret Pelling’s, Cholera, fever and Enghsh medictne, 
1825-1865 (1978). 
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Both these explanatory schemes—of political hegemony and an episte- 
mological reconstitution—do not, however, call into question the legitimacy 
of the discipline of Tropical Medicine as a classificatory act. Moreover, an 
account of an epistemological rupture does, at least, two things. It willy- 
nilly denies the persistence, through the rupture, of certain cardinal pre- 
mises. This denial may lead to viewing them, if brought to light, as vestigial 
rather than as necessary and operative. The posing of a counterfactual, on 
the contrary, may allow one to bear witness to the persistence of that which 
has passed as a necessary and operative category in constituting ‘that which 
is novel’. More importantly, it allows one to critically and systematically re- 
examine the prelude to the genesis. The attempt to answer how the 
discipline was founded when it seemed obsolete, and why it was not 
founded earlier when it seemed perfectly natural, leads one not only to 
examine the period before Manson, but also to look at all those arenas that 
may seem unimportant in terms of its later constitution. 

Finally, the posing of such a question becomes doubly important as it 
resists the latest tendency to assume a discourse called Tropical Medicine 
before the 1880s (Harrison 1992). Such an assumption would neither 
answer our question nor be able to critically distinguish that which both 
separates and unites the period before and after Manson.’ 


In the 19th century what ostensibly distinguished and set apart the 
tropics as Other was the climate: heat and humidity. The discourse on 
heat, humidity and the climate (alternatively the predisposing and the 
active cause in the production of disease) was both prolix and polymorphous 
and grew into a moral meteorology. But it would be a mistake to see this 
discourse on the tropical climate as a peculiar and distinguishing feature of 
the discourse on the tropics. The discourse on climate, on the contrary, was 
a general 19th century European preoccupation, with the tropics no doubt 
being one end of a continuum where these conditions were realised in the 
extreme. This figure of ‘climate as cause’ was part of a ubiquitous patho- 
logisation of space and was the very thing that prevented the possibility of a 
separate discipline called Tropical Medicine in the 19th century. For the 


2 The exception seems to be Anne Marie Moulin’s, ‘Tropical without tropics: The turning 
point of Pastorian medicine in North Africa’ (forthcoming). Moulin’s problematique is: was 
Pastorian medicine very different from the medicine practiced in the warm climates before 
1880? Her answer seems to be: the Pastorians overemphasised the difference through the 
language of a scientific revolution, thereby building the myth of a radical difference that needs 
to be addressed. This in some senses is precisely what is being confronted: how Tropical 
Medicine was both same and not same before/after Pasteur/Manson. Any easy assumption of 
its existence prior to Manson (as in Harrison 1992) or its founding due to parasitology as an, 
epistemic rupture (Delaporte 1991), or parasitology as a metropolitan entrepreneurial ven- 
ture (Worboys 1976), fails to account for a number of things and seems to construct a 
genealogy that is problematic to say the least. The title of Arnold’s forthcoming edited 
volume (Tropical Medicine before Manson: Warm climates and Western medicine, c. 1500-1 900) 
captures the dilemma perfectly. 
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tropics were seen merely as a privileged site within this general scheme. 
But it is this very same privileging of climate which, after the discovery of 
specific etiologic agents, should have ceased to be an operative premise, 
becomes, ironically enough, the framing device for sustaining the contra- 
diction. 

Contemporary historiography, far too busy with the category of the 
‘colonial’, instead of being suspicious of this divide between the temperates 
arid the tropics, seems to reiterate the tropics as exotique in a way that 
suggests that the medical theories that were produced in the tropics have 
sui generis status. This is not to say that the novelty of the encounter did 
not produce anything new. But even to precisely gauge its novelty one 
must be aware of what it was a novelty of. 

If we do admit that the privileging of climate was not a tropical quiddity 
then the question that needs to be posed is: why was climate offered as a 
cause in the origin and causation of diseases from the early 19th century 
onwards, especially with the advent of pathological anatomy and its recast- 
ing of nosology in the first quarter of the 19th century. The rendering by 
Foucault in his Birth of the clinic (1973) would lead one to believe that this 
was certainly the case. In the last chapter on fevers he effects a form of 
closure wherein idiopathic fevers are ultimately resolved and traced to an 
inflammation of a specific tissue, and finally organic dysfunction, as both 
the proximate and ultimate cause. 

However, throughout the 19th century, theories on the origin and 
causation of fevers, tropical or otherwise, traversed an explanatory terrain 
with a set of premises on the constitution of the body and the environmental 
affects that it was subject to. Although the notion of Being made an exit 
with the advent of pathological anatomy, and was replaced by linking 
symptomatic signs to lesions in this or that tissue, with the principle of 
inflammation providing the motive force in the causal chain of events, it 
nevertheless failed to resolve the ultimate cause and origin of fevers which, 
as a generalised febrile malady, forever posed the question: was it the 
symptom or the cause? Notwithstanding Broussais’ attempt to resolve the 


> There seems to be, if I may venture to say so, a sort of ‘professional’ division between 
those who ‘work’ on the colonies and those who work on the ‘home’ country. The history (and 
certainly the anthropology) of the two are recorded on separate registers with at times a 
cursory going back and forth. Pickstone, in his ‘Dearth, dirt and fever epidemics’ (1995), 
following Pelling (1978), has called for a revision of the public health history of Britain on the 
grounds that the ‘eclectic’ theores of fever, apart from the central importance of fever itself, 
should be the object of interest This had led him, willy-nilly, to a writing of the (fevers) 
history of Scotland and Ireland together with those of England and Wales: not merely to 
reciprocally clarify issues but because they are ‘interlinked’ — through the Irish famine for 
example (Pickstone 1995: 128). I am sure that an attempt to produce a simultaneous history of 
the ‘Self’ and the ‘Other’, of say the British Isles and the tropics, may produce a few surprises. 
For a recent review of the continuing difficulty of constituting an ethnographic Other, even in 


avowedly radical anthropological texts, see Beal (1995). 
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issue, the lack of pathognomonic signs in some class of fever or the other 
tended to maintain the distinction, awaiting future resolution, between 
idiopathic and localisable fevers. Such a precarious and mobile nosology 
was further compounded by epidemics. In their acuteness and territorial 
spread, in their frequent lack of clear local lesions, they left a nosology 
based on lesions and an inflammatory principle, quite unable to account 
for their occurrence and spread. This led to a nascent epidemiology. A 
beginning was made through observations of the sun, the soil and the air, 
of food, waters and custom, towards a compilation of data and the estab- 
lishment of a method, to survey and map the geographical spread, topo- 
graphical idiosyncrasies, meteorological conditions, agricultural practices 
and social life-styles, in an attempt to explain the origin and spread of 
diseases in general and epidemics in particular. Medical geography in the 
mid-19th century bears witness to this general carving up of space into 
pathologic and healthy regions for this or that disease. The sanatorium, the 
hill station, the voyage, the grand tour, and the furlough (back to good old 
England!) were the new therapeutics born of this revival. 

The figure that links the theories on the origin and causation of diseases 
to the observations on ‘Airs, Waters and Places’ is putrefaction. Putrefac- 
tion, decomposition, and decay are the central figures and objects of 
interest. The conditions that hasten these processes seem to be a certain 
temperature and moisture. Given.these two facts of a process, and the 
conditions conducive to the process, an enormous literature begins to grow 
around them. And it is easy to see in advance how ‘Airs, Waters and 
Places’ become objects and sites for the production of diseases. Even 
easier is it to visualise how the tropics, at once the cradle of civilisation and 
hence of all diseases, with its excess of flora, fauna, heat, moisture and 
people, becomes the pathological site par excellence. 

In the 18th century a new word is coined by Lancisi to describe the end 
result of putrefaction, decay and decomposition: malaria. Introduced into 
the English-speaking medical world by Thomas Macculloch in 1827 (Mac- 
culloch 1827)‘, throughout the 19th century, this single figure looms large 
the world over. The word, meaning spoilt air, begins to be applied specific- 
ally to a class of fevers: remittent and intermittent fevers. These fevers, 
designated as malarious fevers, include a whole range of clinical fevers, 
especially those that are marked by some form of periodicity (Barker 
1863).° Malaria—bad air—in conjunction with the other word, miasma— 


* D C. Smith, in his ‘The mse and fall of typhomalarial fever: I. Ongins’ (Smith 1982a: 
188), draws attention to Macculloch’s work on malana (1827) as the work that, if not 
responsible for introducing the word malaria into the English-speaking world, certainly made 
it prominent. This and the subsequent piece, ‘II. Decline and fall’ (Smith 1982b), trace the 
evolution of the concept of typhomalanal fever, which was a pervasive term of description for 
the continued fevers in the 19th century. 

$ For a version where climate, and particularly diurnal vanations in temperature, is the 
primary cause,.see Oldham (1871) 
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stain—describes a state of the atmosphere that is spoilt, stained, and gone 
bad due to putrefying animal or vegetative matter, which injures and 
deranges the functioning of the body. 

By the late 19th century, however, the theories on the epigenesis of 
disease are confronted by a paradox. For these particular obsessions with 
putrefaction, fermentation and the climatic conditions productive of it lead 
to a mutation. First the worm (Helminthology), and then the germ (Bacterio- 
logy) (Bulloch 1938), and finally the parasite (Parasitology, Protozoology) 
(Foster 1965), with its insect host as vector (Medical Entomology), begin 
to call into question the miasmic and climatic origins of disease. It is in the 
face of this mounting paradox that Tropical Medicine as a discipline is 
ushered in. 

But before we begin to examine the nature of this paradox through 
which, and in spite of which, a discipline is founded, we must examine the 
19th century, as an extended synchronous moment, in further detail. We 
must see the problem posed and the place occupied by fevers in the new 
nosology; the constitution of the body especially with respect to fevers; and 
the mapping of the environment with respect to its effects on the body and 
in the epigenesis of diseases. Only then is it possible to see how the medical 
discourse on the tropics is a variation of a more general theme; the very 
variation which, apart from the existential fact of the colony and the 
political economy of dominance issuing forth from it, makes this discipline 
possible. 


Ul 
Of fevers 


The advent of pathological anatomy 


It has been argued that the first radical restructuring of the principle and 
the basis upon which diseases are to be understood and classified, leading 
to a system that is still with us, came about at the turn of the 18th century. 
Pathological anatomy was instrumental in recasting nosology by linking 
morbid symptoms to an organic substratum. One of the many consequences 
of this redrawing was the exit of the doctrine of essentialism which till then 
viewed all ‘local signs’ as merely privileged expressions of an antecedent 
order: of a Being that settles down in the organism and ‘lays down local 
signs’ (Foucault 1973: 183). In fact, even after Bichat and the founding of 
Histology, this notion continued to persist: that in terms of logical order 
the local lesion was not the original site, the point of genesis, but merely a 
privileged expression of disease (ibid.). Fevers, however, prevented the 
inversion of the order. 

But Broussais, who extended Bichat, made sure that the doctrine of 
essentialism would be completely snuffed out. He posited that the local 
lesion was indeed the point of genesis, and that even fevers were merely 
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symptomatic expressions. All fevers begin with an inflammation of a tissue 
and spread through the system of tissues causing symptoms peculiar to 
each tissue. Apart from this propagation along tissues, they also spread by 
sympathy to other tissues or led to functional disorders. But in attempting 
to define what an inflammation was he said: 


any local agitation of organic movements large enough to disturb the 
harmony of the functions, and to disorganize the tissue in which it is 
fixed, must be regarded as an inflammation (Broussais, quoted in Fou- 
cault 1973: 186). 


This description entails that in terms of ‘logical order there is first an attack 
on function and then an attack on texture’ (Foucault 1973: 186). Here 
‘inflammation becomes the basis and begins to have a pathological reality 
that may anticipate anatomical disorganization’ (ibid.). From anatomical 
pathology we move, with Broussais, to physiological pathology, where it is 
because diseases exist in space, in the body, that they are also visible (ibid.: 
190). The knowledge of them would hereafter proceed from determining 
‘which organ is sick’ (ibid.). This determination presupposes that one 
knows the functioning of the body in its totality, for only then is it possible 
to anticipate and ‘explain how an organ became sick’ (ibid.). 

With this a basis is clearly laid for experimental physiology which, with 
its exclusive focus, by manipulation and measurement, on organs, tissues 
and (later) cells, begins to lay down the rules of what constitutes Normal 
Man (Canguilhem 1978). With it all notions of the personification of 
disease, of being a species or entity whose Being is antecedent to the body, 
vanishes; or at least it ought to have. 

The period after Broussais led to the constitution of a reductive dogma. 
For Broussais had gone on to argue that it was the intestine which was the 
primary site in which organic dysfunction led to an inflammation of the 
tissues therein, an inflammation which then spread by adjacency and 
sympathy leading to the various groups of visible morbid symptoms (Stokes 
1874: 11). 

But, more importantly, the doctrine of inflammation owed its immense 
popularity to the reductive and simple-minded therapy that it advocated. It 
posited that the physiological functioning of the body was simply a question of 
plus or minus vitality. And inflammation was an indication of a plus 
vitality, soliciting a therapeutic stance of relieving the body of this plus 
vitality: relieving it, that is, of its blood (Stokes 1874). The second quarter 
of the 19th century bore witness to the dramatic rise in popularity of the 
lancet and the leech: the number of leeches imported into France grew 
from 300,000 in 1824 to 33 million in 1837 (Longmate 1966: 19). The 
specious simplicity of this therapeutic stance propagated by Broussais and 
his followers—led no doubt by their shrill insistence on seeing a local and 
specific inflammation behind every disease—resulted in (comprehensively?) 
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recasting nosology on a new basis. But by the middle of the 19th century 
the anti-phlogistic treatment advocated by Broussais and his followers 
tapered off. And especially within Anglo-Saxon clinical theatres a new 
therapeutic regime, the very opposite of bloodletting, along with a clinical 
conception of fevers based once again on a doctrine of essentialism, saw a 
resurgence. With it, we come to the main theses of this paper: that the mid- 
19th century conception of fevers, both in terms of its clinical understanding 
and its origin, is the prelude to and preparation of the ground for Pasteur 
and all that followed in his wake. And, from the perspective of the present 
paper, it is this mid-19th century episteme, in terms of fevers, the constitu- 
tion of the body and the role played by the weather in originating fevers 
and in predisposing the body towards them, that is crucial to the understand- 
ing of the discourse on the tropics. 


The mid-19th century reading and classification of fevers 


The resurgence of the doctrine of essentialism in the mid-19th century had 
to confront its immediate history in the form of pathological anatomy. In 
fact, it is a resurgence born of its failure. The felt inadequacy of its basis, 
and its silence on the question of ultimate origin, especially of epidemics, 
led to two lines of inquiry, or, rather, saw their hitherto suppressed but 
now transformed efflorescence: (i) the doctrine of the essential nature of 
febrile maladies caused by a poison; (ii) and putrescence and all that is 
productive of putrescence being the original cause of this poison. We will 
now examine the first of these. 

Clinical diseases in the mid-19th century were divided into three major 
classes. The first were those diseases that had a clear anatomical basis 
(Stokes 1874: 38).° The second were the class of diseases that were neither 
febrile, nor the result of any local lesion. These were the neuroses or 
nervous diseases: mania, epilepsy, lock-jaw, hydrophobia, hysteria, chorea, 


§ William Stokes (1804-1878), along with his colleagues Corrigan and Graves, was more 
than the stock representative of the Insh School of Medicine at Dublin. Alison’s student at 
Edinburgh, he was instrumental in introducing the stethoscope in the UK. His two seminal 
works on the ‘Diagnosis and treatment of the diseases of the chest’ (1837), and ‘Diseases of 
the heart and aorta’ (1854), were celebrated works. Widely read and translated all over the 
Continent, they brought Stokes a number of awards and titles. Founder of the Pathological 
Society of Dublin, he stepped into his father Whitley Stokes’ shoes when he was elected to the 
Meath hospital on the resignation of the elder Stokes in 1826 His ‘Lectures on fever’ were 
delivered ın the theatre of the Meath hospital. It was a general hospital which, as he says, 
‘contain[ed] separate fever wards, but also wards for the treatment of cases other than cases of 
essential disease’. Witness to all the mayor epidemics of the 19th century, Stokes was at the 
forefront of an extremely discerning assimilation and extension of all that was ‘progressive’ ın 
his tume, as his works on the chest and the heart testify. But he did this as a clinician in a 
General Hospital. Hence his ‘Lecturers on fever’, hitherto neglected, are akin, I would like to 
argue, to his other works on the chest and the heart which were hailed as extending and 
correcting Laennec. He was not alone in seeing fever as an essential disease, especially from a 
clinical and therapeutic point of view. He, like Murchison in London, was a respected and 
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convulsions, etc. (ibid.: 39). The third were those essential maladies marked 
by a generalised febrile reaction where local lesions, if present, were by 
their very inconstancy purely secondary and symptomatic (ibid.: 40). The 
question that immediately arose was: what distinguished the fevers from 
the nervous disorders in so far as they both lacked a clear and well-defined 
organic basis (ibid.)? The difference lay in the following characteristics: 
Fevers obeyed the great law of periodicity. They had a well-marked begin- 
ning and termination which invariably, unlike other diseases, left the 
patient with no after-effects that would result in a chronic course. More- 
over, left weil alone, barring the death of the patient, they terminated 
automatically: all that was necessary was to keep the patient alive while 
they made their exit (Stokes 1874: 40, 87). 

Fevers, again, were contagious. They were communicable from person 
to person, as in the case of all exanthemata; or some poison from the air, 
water, etc., was the active contagion in initiating them (Stokes 1874: 41, 
87), especially in an epidemic form. (Witness how this notion of contagion 
dissolves the ‘normal’ distinction between contagious and infectious.) 

The local lesions, where present, were marked by an inconstancy and 
variability. These local lesions were also invariably subject to the same law 
of periodicity and subsided soon before or soon after the exit of the fever 
(Stokes 1874: 87). 

The local lesions, however, though secondary, had a crucial relationship 
to the general course of the fever: by their propagation and spread they at 
times caused the prolongation, recrudescence and a general interference in 
what would otherwise be a well-marked course. Hence the confusion that 
arose over the lesion: for their cure often led to the fever making an exit 
which in actuality was just a question of removing the interference so that 
the fever could be restored to its essential form and follow the law of 
periodicity (Stokes 1874: 87). 

The essential nature of fever predicated the possibility of metamorphosis 
and transformation: typhus could lead to typhoid and vice-versa. Especially 
during epidemics (invariably characterised by more than one form of fever) 
such transformations and movements were common: though the exanthe- 
mata usually reproduced their own form (Stokes 1874: 89). 

Epidemics, however, were characterised by a specificity: an overarching 
epidemic character (Stokes 1874: 77) (of which more later) which gave each 
epidemic a specific gravity, reflected in a primary and an overweening set of 
symptoms, each with its specific mark. It was a change in their character, says 
Stokes, that supposedly accounted for the demise of bloodletting as a mode 
of therapy. The great epidemics of typhus and typhoid till the 1830s were 


uncontroversial figure, and like Alison and others held the view that there was a ‘Change of 
Type’ in the very nature of diseases, especially the contmued fevers which, as Pelling argues, 
were by far the most important diseases in the 19th century (Pelling 1978). On Stokes, see Sir 
Wilham Stokes (1898). 
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sthenic in their constitution, characterised by a violent and bounding pulse, 
an excess of nervous and vital energy necessitating the lancet, the leech, 
starvation and the poultice. With the coming of the first cholera pandemic 
in 1832 was born a new style: an asthenic presentation with a weak pulse 
threatening to waste and sink the body, soliciting a regimen of stimulants: 
wine and tonics (ibid.: 16). 

Finally, the essential nature of fever called for a uniform therapeutic 
strategy of allowing the fever to make its exit: and the treatment of local 
symptoms was to be carried out with this in mind. For too many lives had 
been lost by the shaving of the head and the wholesale application of 
leeches to treat a violent headache during a fever: a mistaking of the 
symptom for the cause, which resulted in the patient promptly dropping 
dead (Stokes 1874: 104). 

The consequence of this classification was that while local symptoms in 
non-febrile maladies could be safely assumed to be the result of a specific 
tissue or organic inflammation, in the case of fevers it would be a disaster 
to read them as such, especially so in the case of continued fevers such as 
typhus and typhoid (Stokes 1874: 87). 

What, moreover, was the consequence for therapeutics that arose from this 
doctrine of the essential nature of fevers, especially the continued fevers? In 
opposing the doctrine of the inflammatory character of fever it was claimed: 


The truth is that disease of a really inflammatory character is the rarest 
thing possible in typhus or typhoid fever; it is so rare that some do not 
believe that it ever occurs. Apply this axiom, then, to treatment, and see 
what becomes of that doctrine which advocates bleeding in fever, which 
advocates starvation and purging, and forbids the use of wine and other 
stimulates (Stokes 1874: 106).’ 


7 The demise of bloodletting as a therapy round about the middle of the 19th century has 
certainly not yet had the last word written on it. The change ın the character of the diseases 
and their very mode of presentation that Stokes alludes to, is a mayor argument put forward 
during the 1840s and 50s for its demise. The fact that cholera played no small part in ushering 
in a new style where, ostensibly, doctors continued to resort to bloodletting to absurd limits, is 
captured in a waspish cartoon of that tume: three fashionably dreased doctor-leeches attempt 
to bleed a fourth of their party already reduced to a skeleton (see Plate 1). In this climate of 
‘Broussaisism’, it is not surprising that Brunonianism and his doctnne of the sthenic and the 
asthenic (with most diseases seen as being or resulting ın asthenia and where stimulants were 
the therapeutic mainstay) make a resurgence: often, and this is interesting, without necessarily 
invoking him or his doctrines explicitly. The reason for this may well lie in the fact that the 
theoretical terms and the therapeutic strategies advocated by Brown were merely old wine in 
new bottles, not necessitating an invocation (see Risse 1988). The fact that Stokes was not 
alone in this depiction and that it was not an Irish phenomenon is borne out by the literature 
of that period. For a review where diseases in general and fevers in particular had moved once 
again to an asthenic presentation, see King (1961) and Warner (1980). In both these pieces, 
Alison, the highly respected Edinburgh physician, speaks as the representative of the pre- 
dominant position wherein it is the change in character from the sthenic to the asthenic (from 
epidemics of typhus-asthenic—to epidemics of famine fever-sthenic—to typhus again) that is 
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Plate 1: Four surrealistic, fashionably dressed insectoid figures discuss using Broussais’ method of 
bleeding one of their party. The lettering: ‘There's a redundancy of blood and humours, we'll 
bleed you tomorrow, till then, very little food’. J. Grandville (1803-1847) (see f.n. 7). 
* Courtesy: Wellcome Institute Library. 





But the notion of essence could not entirely escape the dictates of patho- 
logical anatomy. Although it did not accord it primary status, it nevertheless 
had to confront it as a secondary and derivative phenomenon. These 
secondary effects were divided into four classes. The first were functional 
or nervous—a disorganisation in function or a generalised nervous reaction 
without any organic change. The second were those derivative effects that 
resulted in anatomical changes but without resulting in inflammation. The 
third class of local affections were those marked by inflammation: brought 
about by the infiltration of the organ by ‘typhous matter’ (Stokes 1874: 
100) which, though ‘capable of retrocession, without any consequent injury 
to the part’ (ibid.), very often ‘does not take place, or is interrupted by 
actual inflammation of the tissues which are infiltrated’ (ibid.). The last of 
the four occupies a special and different terrain. It concerns the heart and 


held up as the reason for the demise of bloodletting, a change in character not only of the 
disease but also of the constitution of the body. For further discussions of this period, see 
Niebyl (1977), and Bynum’s article (1981), which disallows easy and hurried closures. For an 
interesting psychoanalytical interpretation on its demise see Carter (1982). Its subsequent 
renaissance 1s mapped by Guenter B. Risse (1979). 
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circulation. It was supposed that a ‘fatty degeneration of the heart’ (ibid.: 
101)—-such as in non-febrile instances—occurred by the infiltration of the 
typhous matter, leading to its softening and a temporary weakening of the 
left ventricle (ibid.: 102). This results in a want of blood supply and in a 
general anaemic condition: an illustration of the development of important 
nervous symptoms, not from fullness or congestion of the brain, but from 
anaemia (ibid.: 101). And this perhaps also explains why wine is well- 
tolerated by the brain during fever (ibid.: 102). Moreover, the tolerance 
and the good effect of the stimulant is an indication, once again, that the 
‘condition of the circulating and nervous system [is] the opposite of in- 
flammation, as we understand the term’ (ibid.: 102). 

By way of recapitulation and summary, the following conclusions can be 
drawn. The first is that irrespective of Broussais’ claim that dysfunction 
leading to anatomical disorganisation is a sign of inflammation, we see how 
a clinical reading of what constitutes an inflammation varies. This variation 
and distinction are part of a larger divide in opposition to a certain mode of 
therapy that arises from the theory of inflammation, that is, a particular 
doctrine that, by and large, most diseases are sthenic in their constitutional 
presentation arising from a plus vitality of the body; and, that local and 
specific causes are primary and exhaust the possibility of what constitutes 
the moving cause. In its stead we are offered the possibility of the essential 
nature of a large class of the most threatening and acute of diseases: fevers. 

Here, though local lesions find a place, it is a subsidiary one. A more 
generalised cause is posited in the form of a fever poison—the typhous 
matter is but one example and synonym—leading to a general febrile 
reaction. This poison could be a palpable contagion as in the case of the 
exanthemata; or could arise from a number of other factors: putrescence 
prompted by the weather, filth, overcrowding, etc. Finally, a new figure 
and a new style in the form of the anaemic constitution and an asthenic 
presentation is ushered in: one that militates against the reductive dogma 
of the theory of inflammation and the alacrity with which the lancet and 
leech are solicited in its aid. i 

We will see when we turn to the effects of the weather upon the body, in 
the ways in which it deranges the functioning of the body and predisposes it 
towards disease, how the two figures of the asthenic and the anaemic play a 
cardinal role: the first an indication of the overall sapping of the vital 
energy leading to the degeneration of the physiological functions; and the 
second, the degeneration of the blood by intoxication: the poison, the 
ptomaine or the typhous matter. The very same weather, in a larger and 
resonative sense, is the catalytic and moving cause in the very production 
of these ptomaine or poisons. 
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iil 
The climate and the body 


The influence of warm climates upon the body 


Many die suddenly, others droop, and all degenerate 
—J. Johnson (1815) 


The role played by climate is manifold. The first could be indicated under 
the title of Medical Geography where a correlation is set up between 
diseases and topographies: out of this issues forth the sanatorium, the use 
of climate in the treatment of diseases, hydrotherapy and aerotherapy. The 
second and derivative, or connected theme is the precise role played by 
climate in the epigenesis of disease, especially of epidemics: either by 
temperature, humidity, diurnal variations, or seasons; or by the setting up 
of fermentative reactions which, under given natural and social conditions, 
lead to the production of a miasma. The third is the influence of climate 
per se on the physiological functioning and the pathological processes of 
the body. 

It is here that the discourse on the tropics throws into relief the general 
European obsession with climate and all that it engendered. Though the 
effect of the tropics is but a special instance of this overall theme, it affords, 
in the extreme, what elsewhere may seem muted. Moreover, it also brings 
into play what one aspect of colonisation engendered. 

We will begin our analysis with the third of these effects, namely, the 
influence of a tropical climate upon the body. The generalisation of this 
theme, via the privileging of the tropics, is taken up in the two subsequent - 
sections. 

Even as late as 1893, Edward Birch, the principal of Calcutta Medical 
College, echoes what Johnson (1815), Maclean (1817), Twining (1828)' 
and Martin (1856) initially spelled out in the first quarter of the 19th 
century. He says that the principal effect of a prolonged stay in the tropics 
is the production of a ‘slowly advancing asthenia and cachecxia’ brought 
about ‘by (a) a long continued high temperature; (b) the presence of 
malaria; and (c) the great diurnal variations at certain seasons’ (Birch 1893: 
7). The ever-present and constant operation of these factors leads to an 
‘excessive cutaneous action alternating with internal congestion’ (ibid.). 

What are the pathological consequences that naturally follow from this? 
They are 


the deterioration of the blood; degenerative and other changes, the 
usual resultants of hypeamia; and the liver, kidney and intestines become 


8 Twining’s book is a clear example of a post morbid-anatomy text which, while paying 
close and detailed attention to change ın the structure and function of the affected tissues and 
organs, does not resolve causation exclusively in ther favour. 
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incompetent to perform their eliminative functions adequately (Birch 
1893: 7). 


How does this come about? It is brought about supposedly by an overall 
alteration in the distribution of blood in the play between respiration, 
perspiration and excretion. 


Perspiration, respiration and excretion 


The theory of the redistribution of the blood is premised upon the norm of 
a body adapted to cold. The body when placed in an environment which is 
antithetical to this norm suffers a derangement. It is claimed that the lung 
capacity in the tropics is greater. But the number of inhalations and 
exhalations per minute is less. The end result is that the amount of air 
inhaled is less. This is then compounded by the fact that the amount of 
oxygen in warm air is less, leading to a further reduction. Thus, instead of 
255 cubic inches of air being made available, only 222.5 or thereabouts is 
available in the tropics. This automatically leads to a reduction in the 
amount ‘of carbon thrown off by the lungs’, as there exists a strict ratio 
between the air inspired and the carbon thrown off (Birch 1893: 11). 

The increased capacity of the lungs, however, is not an adaptation 
towards the intake of more oxygen, since it is clear that the amount of air 
inspired is actually less. Instead, it is proof of the fact that there is less 
blood in the lungs, making room for more air. The reason for this reduction is 
that the blood is diverted either to surface or internal organs, as the case 
may be, under the influence of external temperature to which the body is 
subjected (Birch 1893: 11). 


An accommodatory relative fluctuation, essential to the perfect working 
of the cooling apparatus on the one hand, and of respiration on the 
other, is thus maintained in accordance with requirements of the varying 
climates. Rattary estimates that 230z represents the total withdrawal of 
the blood from the lungs under the influence of an average temperature 
of 80-83F (Birch 1893: 11). 


This distribution, however, is the first and cardinal step towards anaemia: 
for the drop in the amount of air inhaled leads to less oxygen being 
available, thereby impeding nutrition and sanguification. 

This redistributory act poses yet another problem. For it is clear that a 
body in the tropics is decidedly oriented towards heat and the ‘exaggeration’ 
of the perspiratory function. This results in less blood being available in the 
lungs and the internal excretory organs. Another indication of this is that a 
reduction in the nephritic vascularity (17.5 per cent) and the loss of water 
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vapour by the lungs (4.5 per cent), matches the amount of blood with- 
drawn from the lungs on the one hand and the increased skin secretion (24 
per cent) on the other (Birch 1893: 13). This balance is severely upset when 
the body is subject to ‘chill’ brought about either by diurnal variations 
during certain seasons, or the sudden increase of moisture. In either case, 
to varying degrees, the excretory organs are flooded with a sudden and 
large supply of blood, leading to serious congestion. This may mean a 
failure to relieve a sufficient quantity of water resulting in a transitory 
increase in the liquid constituents of the blood, leading to pulmonary 
haemorrhages. 

What emerges from this play and redistribution is the necessary figure of 
the anaemic; and the constitution of the precarious and vulnerable body. 
This theme of wasting and impoverishment is then multiplied: the pulse is 
slower; there is a general depression and relaxation of the vasomotor 
system; the muscle tone and nervous function, after an initial period of 
exaltation, become lax; the incapacity to generate animal heat and the 
inability to exercise lead to a fall in appetite and loss of weight; and the 
impoverishment of blood because of its vicarious distribution and that 
great blood destroyer—malaria—deranges the body. 


As a rule, the bodily weight is diminished by tropical residence; and the 
muscular system becomes deficient in tone, as the result partly of the 
withdrawal of blood by'which its nutrition is rendered slower and partly 
because it is less exercised. With a slower digestion, a lessened appetite, 
and a feeble circulation, diminished lung work and blood oxygenation, 
and therefore less perfect nutrition, a generally relaxed state, a diminished 
necessity for surplus fat which is absorbed, and a tendency to poverty of 
blood, we have the natural consequences of lessened bodily vigour and 
loss of weight. Rattary has shown that in youths, a tropical climate 
interferes with normal development of the body, though growth in 
height is rather augmented (Birch 1893: 14). 


The wasting body 


It is in the figure of the child that this narration reaches its acme. The 
child—the future of the race and of rule—was seen as being particularly 
vulnerable to wasting and corruption by a climate that is at once moral and 
meteorological. Martin, writing in the early 19th century, claims that 
beyond 5 to 6 years a physical and moral degeneration occurs to the 
European child in India: the child then ‘exhibits the necessity for a change 
of climate by emaciating and outgrowing its strength’. 


[It] begins to exhibit a restlessness and mobility of the nervous system— 
a busy idleness—beyond [its] age, as compared with habits of children of 
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the same ages born and bred in England. There is also a marked 
disposition to relaxation, and to a loose relaxed state of joints in such 
children, and to consequent lateral curvature of the spine (Martin, 
quoted in Birch 1893: 4). 


Fayrer, echoing this towards the end of the 19th century, says that if the 
child is not sent to England beyond the age of 5 or 6, ‘it will deteriorate 
physically and morally’, 


physically because it will grow up slight, weedy and delicate, over 
precocious it may be, and with a general feebleness not perhaps so easily 
defined as recognised, a something expressed not only in appearance, 
but in the very intonation of the voice; morally, because he learns much 
from his surroundings that is undesirable, and a tendency to become 
deceitful and vain, indisposed to study, and to a great extent unfitted to 
do so, in short, with a general tendency to deterioration which is much 
to be depreciated, and can only be avoided by removal to the more 
bracing and healthy (moral and physical) atmosphere of Europe (Fayrer, 
quoted in Birch 1893: 5). 


In this multi-layered text a number of premises are at work. One is the 
antipodal division of the world between England and India (the tropics): a 
physical and moral division imbued with an affect of which we will say 
more later. The other is the insidious (and perhaps elsewhere explicit) 
itemisation of all the characteristics of the native: the lazy, indolent, 
anaemic, asthenic and degenerate being who constantly and threateningly 
casts his shadow and whose image forms the unstated motif of comparison. 
The possibility of being cast in his likeness by a prolonged stay reaches its 
elaboration in the virtual identity established between the European child 
born and bred in India, and him. 

This naturalised moral rhetoric on climate is premised upon the notion 
of acceleration: an acceleration of growth beyond the normal; an accelera- 
tion not in keeping with the moral and physical requirements of the 
growing body according to what is right for that age. Hence the exhibition 
of ‘a restlessness and mobility . . . beyond its age’; hence, too, an excess of 
height not in keeping with normal development; and perhaps even an 
‘over-precociousness’. Each of these is presumed to lead to an enfeeble- 
ment and degeneracy, an emaciation and outgrowing of strength proclaiming 
the necessity for a change of climate. 

This principle of hastening and wasting by heat—of an advancement of 
growth leading to malformation in children, and the wearing out and degen- 
eracy of functions and tissues leading to a collapse of the constitution and 
morals in adults—is worked out, in perhaps its most ‘rigorous’ form, in the 
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figure of menstruation. A statistical table of ages and races is the authoritative 
prelude. The English girl in England—the norm—menstruates at a late 
age. The English girl born and bred in India comes next; followed by the 
Eurasian, the Eastern Jewess and finally, the natives: Hindus and Moham- 
medans. Notwithstanding the fact that a Dr. Sen (the re-formed native) is 
called upon to authorise and claim that it is the evil custom of early 
marriage which hastens the process of menstruation, a practice which 
‘exists to a much more serious degree than his mere hints convey, and 
[which] no doubt produce their effect’ (Birch 1893: 18), the fact of ‘the 
difference between Anglo-Indian and English girls is almost conclusive 
that climate per se has a marked effect’ (ibid.): an effect signalled by the 
excess of haemorrhages, abortions and miscarriages that the Anglo-Indian 
girl is subject to. 

A number of strategies and consequences are coeval with this obsession 
on the loss of physiological and moral vigour. Apart from the clear case of 
the Eurasian, the secret stigma—under the syndrome of going native—that 
surrounded even the upper class second-generation Englishman, or one 

. long resident in the tropics, is well known. This was all part of the anxiety 
and possibility of settlerism, of rule and of hegemony, premised upon a 
principle of difference and hierarchy; and maintained by the strategy of 
distance and purity. The discovery of the ‘hill’ in the early 19th century and 
its development into a station, cantonment, summer capital, and retreat is 
but one consequence. And the hill station school, which comes into existence 
from the middle of the 19th century, is also part of the same picture, 
though, even here, the ‘tropical hill’ as a retreat in the case of illness was 
advised against as the sudden change of climate led to congestion, ‘polyuria 
and smart diarrhoea’ (Birch 1893: 20). The only remedy for a serious 
collapse was a journey back to England: a gradual change of climate 
towards the morally and physically bracing climate that is England. 

This preoccupation with climate should not be construed, however, as 
something exclusive to the tropics. Although it is true that the tropics—the 
site of colonisation and Empire—solicited its own peculiar attention, it is 
part of a larger pathologisation of space: with the tropics no doubt being an 
antipodal Other. We will now turn to the larger theme of the pathologisation 
of the globe via the manichean division of the globe into those two obvious 
categories: the temperate and the torrid. 


IV 
The manichean division of the world 


Durkheim and Mauss in their Primitive classification (1963) argue that 
classificatory schemes, including the most recondite, have a socio-logic 
behind them. They claim that logical relations are in a sense domestic 
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relations, or are representations of relations of economic or political sub- 
ordination; and that sentiment and the affective are the motive forces in 
their ordering. 

The division of the world in Anglo-Saxon medical discourse seems to 
offer a clear example of their summated argument. For the world in Anglo- 
Saxon medical discourse of the 19th century is posited in the form of an 
essential division. One part of this divided realm is a point: England. The 
other is a large and variable latitudinal band running around the earth, 
marked by a central line, the equator, and bound in a shifting and uncertain 
way by the Tropics of Cancer and Capricorn. This antipodal division is 
labelled climatically the temperate and torrid zones. The first, as the word 
indicates, is marked by moderation; while the essence of the latter is 
excess. By the end of the 18th century this antipodal division is well 
established. And an enormous and polymorphous discourse on the law of 
intemperance, of a torrid and trying climate physically, morally and psy- 
chologically, begins to proliferate (see Plates 2 and 3).? As late as 1896, 
Weber and Foster writing on the use of climate in the treatment of disease, 
begin their description on the climatic character of a locality by saying that 
it ‘depends chiefly on the distance from the equator’ (Weber and Foster 
1896: 247). For, supposedly, it is in and around the equator that deleterious 
qualities which are likely to render a climate unhealthy come into play: a 
luxuriant vegetation with rapid growth and decay leading to a higher 
amount of ‘organic and inorganic substance floating in the air’; a sustained 


° Plate 2, the Torrid Zone, or, the Blessings of Jamaica, could be read as the effect of a 
trying climate on White bodies/a cosmological narrative of temptation that revolves around 
the term ‘blessings’. On a top-down axis, the sun between the two zodiacal signs indicates the 
height of summer. The central panel framed by a tortured fallen ange-—temptation?—works 
its way from the lie-abouts at either end, to the hatted and shielded, to the couple, feet to feet 
and bottom to bottom, who could be read as making merry, or, idly disporting themselves 
after a debauch. The bottom third, framed by the sickle (sign of death), is purgatory where 
these venial sins (Le Goff 1986: 216-20) are expiated. The purgatorial fire 1s a skeletal and 
batty figure called yellow fever with its serpents (temptation), webbed feet (the devil), and 
the hour glass: meting out punishment in measured doses (as opposed to hell where there is 
no reckoning of time as there 1s only eternal damnation) which, in this case, seems to be ‘sore 
throat™in the form of a skeletal reptile that attacks the throat of the figure to the left, and ‘dry 
gripes’ that claws the figure to the mght. This ensemble, built around the thematic of 
temperance and intemperance and its nether-woridly purging 1s captured rather well by a this- 
worldly purge in Plate 3, played out by a couple who seemed to be engaged in a circuit of 
colonic and oral flow. The coming together of the intoxicating and the scatological is 
emblematic of a central and obsessive European thematic where the enema (part of a 
therapeutic structure of the emetic, the enema, the purge, bloodletting and blistering, that 
characterised European medicine from the time of Galen to early this century), is an icon for 
a this-worldly purge arising from the ‘invincible weakness of the flesh’ (ibid.: 217). Plate 2, in 
contrast about the nether-world, hypostatizes the ‘torrid zone’ and presents it as an invitation 
to the ‘Self: you enter it at your own peril as you do St. Patrick’s real purgatoral hole in 
Ireland (ibid.: 193-201) and come back either purged and blessed or be lost and damned 
forever. In either case (that is, this- and other-woridly purgation) the onus is on the Self. 
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high atmospheric temperature accompanied by a high degree of humidity; 
and sharp variations in the night and day temperature, leading perhaps to 
the production of ‘chill’. If this pageant is set upon impermeable ground 
like clay, peat or marsh, then there is the making of a pestiferous and 
pestilential spot: unhealthy and singularly trying in the extreme for—and 
this is unstated—the whiteskin. 

Framing axioms such as this are invariably sought to be proved by a 
simple ‘table of the variation in the rate of mortality according to the 
latitude. It seems that one in twenty-five people die between 0 and 20 
degrees, which progressively decreases to virtually half, at one in fifty-five 
deaths between 60 and 80 degrees (Weber and Foster 1896: 251), a table 
which at once universalises the facticity of this claim and is also the final 
proof of the premise that cold is not injurious to health. 

Foster and Weber seem to construct their argument on one seminal 
parameter: humidity. For both heat and cold are stimulants. But moist 
heat and damp cold are injurious. But even this is immediately sought to be 
negated by the claim that damp cold and winds are injurious only for the 
unhealthy, weak and elderly. And by the same logic, health resorts (their 
location, climatic description and their use for this or that disease is what 
the discourse is about) are good for the weak and bad for the strong. For, 
as they go on to say: 


We must acknowledge that the climates of England are rather moist, 
that the air is often dull and sunless, that rain falls on comparatively 
many days, and is distributed over many hours, that the wind is often 
high and chilling, and that the shelter is limited. On the other hand, the 
hygienic conditions are better than anywhere else, the food is good, and 
the separation from the family is less. The climates of England belong, 
as we have said, to the most health-giving climates for the fairly vigorous, 
but are less good for the delicate invalid (Weber and Foster 1896: 297). 


And elsewhere: 


The climates of England . . . belong to the most health giving in the 
world. They produce the finest trees, the finest animals, the finest men 
and are the most conducive to longevity. They are, it is true, not the 
most agreeable or exhilarating climates; but the brightest and most 
exhilarating climates—such as those of Egypt, Spain, Italy, Greece, 
Asia Minor—are not the best for health and longevity, they are in many 
ways inferior to those of England (ibid.: 285). 


But as England may be injurious to delicate and diseased persons, one 
must ‘endeavour to find climates for invalids’ (ibid.: 285). 


» In 1850, Philip C. Wiliams propounded the acclimatisation theory that a southward 
movement towards the tropics was more easily accomplished by the weak and the elderly 
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It is immediately apparent that the universe that negates the dull, sunless 
and moist England is a social universe. Hygienic and nutritive conditions 
are the ones posited as counters to a dull climate. And more importantly, 
the implicit contrast of a person resident in England as opposed to one 
elsewhere, say in a colony, is smuggled in by the claim that the ‘separation 
from the family is less’. 

Such an essentially social and moral rhetoric can be multiplied ad infinitum. 
But what is of interest here, apart from what obviously meets the eye in 
this insular logic, is the particular obsession with climate in general and 
heat and humidity in particular. The consubstantiation of the physical, the 
social and the moral are seen to engender disease: either by a sustained 
high atmospheric temperature, or by variations in the diurnal temperature, 
that dispose the body towards disease; or, mediately by giving rise to a 
general state of the atmosphere which here, too, is once again premised 
upon the same principle of acceleration: a luxuriant vegetation with rapid 
growth, productive of rapid decay, leading to a high amount of organic and 
inorganic substances floating in the air, staining it, and hence productive of 
disease: a concept encapsulated in the word miasma, meaning stain. 

But this primary and antipodal division of the world into two physical, 
social and moral universes, premised on climatic conditions is, however, 
part of a larger pathologisation of the globe, where climate and topography 


since what was needed in the tropics was a less active respiration and circulation system which 
the weak and the elderly already possessed See his ‘On acclimation’ (1850), summarised in 
Livingstone (1987: 374). Willams’ theory is the mid-19th century variation of Birch’s theory 
on ‘perspiration, respiration and excretion’ examined earlier. Williams’ theory, like Johnson’s 
before him and Birch’s after him, produces the necessary figure of the anaemic/invalid in a 
tropical environment and, conversely, all such climates are ‘gd0d’ for invalids and eventually 
invalidating for the healthy. For a representative work written with the Anglo-Indian in mind, 
see William J. Moore (1881). While it is true that not everyone saw the tropical climate per se 
as invalidating or fit only for invalids, as 1s borne out by Livingstone’s review, it 1s quite clear 
from his review that the predominant position was one that was not favourable to the tropics: 
Sambon’s reception is illustrative of it. One of the primary reasons for this, which those who 
focus exclusively on the tropics fail to see, apart from the ones put forward by Livingstone, is 
that the preoccupation with climates and places as pathologic and healthy sites is ubiquitous, 
and the unsuitability of the tropical world partially arises and derives from the type of 
physiological doctrine that we have analysed. Hence, Philips’ theory is not in the least bit as 
startling as it appears to Livingstone (1987: 374). Again, the growth of a new type of spa from 
1842 onwards in England, and presumably the whole of Europe, testifies to the umportance of 
climate as a mode of treatment, replacing in part the Grand Tour and of a piece with it. Here, 
too, the invalid, in the figure of the ‘nervous dyspeptic’, whose presentation of the self is quite 
like the neurasthenic or the anaemic, 1s at the centre of this narrative. See, for example, Janet 
Browne (1990). A lot could also be said about the principles that inform the therapeutic 
strategies at Malvern and the principles that inform the therapeutic strategies in the fever 
clinics of the same period. The striking parallels between the ‘douchers’ and the ‘stimulators’ 
in both these settings are the result of a syndrome, what I have called the ‘Wasting Body’, 
whose symptomatological complex goes under different names: the ‘anaemic’, the ‘asthenic’, 
the ‘neuraemic’, the ‘neurasthenic’ and the ‘nervous dyspeptic’ But that is a story in itself. 
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begin to be systematically mapped in a classificatory act in an attempt to 
plot and explain the genesis of diseases. 


vV 
The pathologisation of the globe 


The appearance of Boudin’s Traité de géographie et de statistique médicale 
in the year 1856 (Boudin 1856) is symptomatic of one of the first systematic 
attempts to draw a new map: the pathological atlas. It divides the whole of 
France into departments. Each department is shaded in terms of death 
rates, or by ‘the number of conscripts rejected due to certaih diseases, in 
proportion to the population’ (Haviland 1896: 47). This visual and synoptic 
ensemble makes legible at a glance the most healthy and the most pestilential 
spots; with a further examination revealing which niche is the nidus of 
which disease. This inspection at once makes possible a comparison. The 
pathological map can be placed alongside the geological map, maps of 
physical geography, hydrology and meteorology; and with maps of the 
distribution of other diseases over the same area, or with the distribution of. 
the yield of crops. 

Nineteenth-century England, too, witnesses the same phenomena. The 
Registrar General’s Decennial supplement for 1851-1860 is published in 
1864 as part of the 25th Annual Report. Then comes the supplement for 
1851-1870, giving the death rate from twenty-five different causes, for age 
periods and sexes, for 630 registration districts (Haviland 1896: 47). This 
new form of statistical data, inaugurated through the Registrar General’s 
published reports, is prompted by the first cholera pandemic of 1832. One 
result of it is the creation of the office of the Registrar General which, from 
about the mid-19th century onwards, begins to compile and publish these 
reports. This in turn enables Haviland to publish his version of the coloured 
map of England. Such maps, as stated, make possible a comparative 
exercise whereby a systematic explanation of the prevalence of disease in 
terms of their geographical setting becomes the order. The whole discourse 
seems to be built around two obsessions: the atmosphere and the nature of 
the surface that gives rise to this atmosphere. 

The discourse on the atmosphere is built around the composition of the 
air: its temperature, moisture and the variations that it is subject to; and 
the force, direction and circulation of the winds. The principle that orders 
the discourse on the surface is the ‘distance from the equator’. Or, to put it 
differently, it is organised around the norm of a dry, equable and temperate 
climate tilted towards the ‘real’ English climate and, needless to say, away 
from the Other.’ The equator thus becomes the repository and point of 
departure for an unhealthy climate and the movement away from it, increas- 
ingly healthy. Hence it is that elevation, which is but a variant on latitude, 
features second. But thereafter the discourse gets exhaustive and covers a 
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whole range of aspects on the nature of the soil, its geological setting, its 
particular aspect towards the sun and the winds, its mode of cultivation and 
finally the existence, if any, of industry and the drainage that is carried out 
in that area. 

The enormous discourse that begins to proliferate on the relation between 
climate, weather and disease, although it seems to begin, as we pointed 
out, with Sydenham’s revival of Hippocratic observations on ‘Airs, Waters 
and Places’ in an attempt to account for the genesis of epidemics, comes 
into its own only in the middle of the 19th century. The inauguration of 
certain statistical and administrative procedures, the institution of surveying 
the landscape in various ways, makes this possible. 

But this particular concern with meteorological conditions can be under- 
stood only if its relation to the causation of disease is properly grasped. 
One example of it is provided by Haviland in his ‘Medical geography of 
Great Britain’ (1896)," where he sets out to explore the relationship 
between heart diseases, cancer, phthisis and geography. He concludes that 
ventilation is an important principle in the low or high prevalence of heart 
diseases. River valleys which’open out ‘in line with prevailing winds, which 
sweep up and ventilate them’ (Haviland 1896: 50), suffer from a low 
mortality; while those that lie across or against the line of the wind, where 
the wind sweeps over them rather than up them, creating what Hippocrate 
described as ‘stuffy hollows’, have a high mortality.” Similarly, flat fore- 
shores, where air flushing is not obstructed, are marked by low mortality 
and precipitous ones by the opposite (ibid.). These same sets of rules are 
reversed in the case of phthisis. 

Phthisis, which by the late 19th century is recognised as tuberculosis 
caused by the bacillus of Koch, is set in motion either by sudden chill, 
prolonged chill due to the dampness of clothing, or by exposure to strong 
winds from the sea. It results in inflammation and suppuration of the lung 
tissue activating the B. kochi. These activating conditions are quite clearly 
prevalent in those areas which are well ventilated (Haviland 1896: 52). 

Cancer mortality is seemingly conditioned by the opposition between 
high and low ground. ‘Cancer fields’ are found in low-lying vales traversed 
by fully formed and seasonally flooded rivers; regions of low mortality are 


" For a global version see Auguste Hirsch (1883), Haviland’s inaugural address on ‘Medical 
geography as an aid to clinical medicine’, delivered to the Isle of Man Medical Society (1897). 
An interesting therapeutic discovery, based on geographical reasoning, is the discovery of the 
willow bark for rheumatic fever. Since rheumatic fever was, like malaria, thought to occur in 
low-lying damp localities, Maclagan, like the Jesuits in 1630, who found the cinchona bark in 
similar localities ın the Amazon, sought the remedy for rheumatic fever ın damp low-lying 
sites in the bark of the willow tree (of the natural order of Salicuceae) from which he extracted 
the principle—salicin (Maclagan 1881). 

” These stuffy hollows are also the very regions that are marked by a low wheat yield: 
twenty-one bushels per acre as against the average of twenty-nine bushels per acre for 
England and Wales (Haviland 1896: 50). 
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to be found on elevated ground, with the lowest mortality coinciding with 
limestone areas (Haviland 1896: 52). 

This general carving up of physical space into pathological regions, with 
the former engendering the latter, seems to have as a set of minimal 
conditions humid heat and moist cold, the presence of which, supported by 
a topography productive of it, produce diseases.” 

If an encounter with the tropics produces in some measure the torrid discou- 
rse around humidity and heat, it is paralleled in the English imagination by 
damp cold. We have already seen how sunless and moist English weather 
has to be defended. The reason for this is the coming into being in the late 
18th century of the manufacturing towns with their large, damp, overcrowded 
and overworked tenements, which become from the beginning of the 19th 
century onwards the captive spaces where epidemics play themselves out. 
The fear and horror that they evoked, the danger that they posed to the 
community at large, after the first great cholera epidemic of 1832, in 
England and elsewhere on the Continent, led to sanitary reforms and the 
creation of a statistical bureau along with an array of connected inspectional 
posts and laws, to record, plan, monitor and control these activities. 
Hence, it is none too surprising that the entire conceptual and institutional 
arsenal, beginning perhaps with Sydenham’s inauguration, reached a 
systematic level by the mid-19th century. 

But the particular obsession with climate and weather as the cause of 
disease becomes complete only with reference to the theories that are held 
on the causation of fevers. For most, if not all, epidemic diseases were 
classified under the head of fevers; and fevers accounted for perhaps the 
largest number of deaths in any one year. A genealogy of the origin and 
causation of fevers will demonstrate how the general pathologisation of the 
globe through geographical conditions, topographical features, and the 
type of flora and fauna that they house, and the atmosphere that they give 
rise to, are all intrinsically tied to the production of disease: with the 
tropics being a privileged pathological site. 


VI 
Pythogenesis 


We have already seen the role that climate and topography, play in activating 
diseases. The effect of climate upon the body in predisposing it to these 
activating causes has also been witnessed. And the analysis of fevers, in 
terms of its clinical reading, saw the demonstration and search for the 
possibility of a cause, other than a pure circumscription of the ambit of 


B Robert Felkin’s climatological zones of equatorial Africa, and his later attempts to 
globalise these zones with the equator as the point of departure and altitude as the key 
variant, are an aggressive ‘conquestorial’ example of this general theory applied to the 
tropics. See Livingstone (1987). 
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disease on to the ambit of the body. The resurgence of the doctrine of 
essentialism, in refusing to reduce all diseases to the principle of inflam- 
mation, and in its conception of a general poison being the cause, maintains 
the search for such an origin. It is the figure of putrefaction, as we 
indicated in the beginning, that links these seemingly disparate themes and 
concerns together. 

Putrefaction, as a figure, encapsulates within itself a number of processes, 
objects, conditions and consequences. As a positive figure in the form of 
fermentation, it is what makes cheese, wine and beer. As a negative figure 
it indicates decay, degeneration, intoxication, suppuration—in short, the 
morbid. As a neutral figure, it involves a process of transformation and 
alteration; of metamorphosis and movement; and of bringing into being 
something new. It is, to put it differently, a principle of generation: of life 
and diseases, beings and objects; of consumption and use. Hence the 
objects of interest were all those organic substances ripe and ready for the 
process of transformation: meat, corpses, excretory wastes and food— 
cardinal and symptomatic figures that saw increasing attention being paid 
towards abattoirs and stables; sewage, ventilation and drainage; the dead 
and cemeteries; and finally, in the overall figure of sanitation and hygiene 
(personal and public), with all its attendant figures of filth, overcrowding, 
malnutrition, disease and death. 

For the whole of the 19th century the problems posed by these objects 
and sites were the focus of interest. Filth and odour, which till the end of the 
18th century were powerful antidotes and therapeutic strategies to ward off 
evil and diseases, are transformed into objects and sensations of disgust: 
the strong perfume, the inhalation of excreta, the use of garlic and herbs as 
talismans and charms (with their associations with the powers of darkness 
and horror, as being a mark of witches and their schemes), make an exit 
(Corbin 1986).“ Although it is true, especially among the lower classes, 
that these remedies and strategies survive strongly till well past the middle 
of the 19th century, they are reduced in part to the symbolic rather than 
being substantial. A genuine and universal transubstantiation of the object 
and the power it embodies, to ward off disease and misfortune, becomes a 
supposition: a symbolic sign of desperation rather than belief. 


* Corbin (1986) is one of the first to systematically and elaborately pay attention to some of 
these ‘therapeutic strategies’, though for him it ıs merely part of a larger picture on the ‘social 
imagination of odour’. Most authors who touch upon therapeutic regimens of the 19th century 
do so by merely listing them. The lst is seemingly so exotic and outlandish that it is 
explanation enough. One ‘popular’ example 1s Longmate in his King cholera (1966), where 
much of what he says escapes him. What seems to elude most commentators of the period 
(and Corbin’s theme skirts this) 1s that such therapeutic strategies (as we demonstrated with 
bloodletting) are the necessary and strategic obverse of the theones on the causation of 
disease which, as we continue to see, 1s a singularly necessary prelude to our ‘modern’ 
theories of infection. 
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But what is true for the loss of belief in therapeutic strategies is certainly 
not true for the inherent possibility in them for the generation of diseases. 
It is as secularised and consubstantial* objects that they now demand 
attention. And the focus on ‘Airs, Waters and Places’ should be seen as 
attention paid towards objects and sites that make possible the process of 
putrefaction and their emanations: miasma, malaria, poisons and ptomaine. 

Pasteur’s work on fermentation, the initial search for poisons and then 
fungi and germs in marshes, stagnant water and the air, the attempt to 
produce, experimentally, fevers from putrid emanations of the body, are 
all part of this quest: with the old and well-established practice of variolation 
in the case of the exanthemata providing the model. 

But the theory that captures this quest best is the one put forward by 
Murchison in 1862 in his treatise on the continued fevers of Great Britain 
(Murchison 1873).'* Murchison’s new explanatory term, ‘pythogenesis’, is 
the syncretic encapsulation of the seemingly contrary pulls that mark the 
19th century in its attempt to explain the genesis of diseases: especially the 
epidemic fevers that were as yet inexplicable.” Translated into popular 
parlance as filth diseases, it posits that filth produces poisons and these 
poisons or ptomaine set up fermentative reactions in the blood, leading to 
poisoning. 

The theory of pythogenesis, by making filth an object, makes a certain 
life-style—overcrowding, uncleanliness, the lack of sanitation and drainage, 
etc.—accountable: This, coupled with a certain temperature and moisture 
responsible for putrefaction and the production of poisons, makes the 
weather and seasons the catalytic causes. It further posits a homology 
between filth under certain conditions of moisture and heat putrefying and 
the poison so produced spoiling the blood also under the same catalytic 
conditions of moisture and heat, or, damp cold. 


5 For a discussion of the terms transubstantiation, consubstantiation and non-substantiation, 
and their importance in the constitution of the ‘mystery’ of modernity as a discourse, see 
Ubero (1978). The history of medicine seems to show that the Zwinglian position of non- 
substantiation has only overtly won the day. But therein lies its power: public discourse may 
no longer admit of ‘alchemical’ explanations. 

* Murchison’s Treatise was during its time an extremely well-received and popular text on 
fever. Murchison, after a stint in India, was attached to the London Fever Hospital. The 
records of the hospital were the basis of his Treatise (see Pelling 1978: 10). 

n Murchison uses the term pythogenic fever for enteric fever, which would be a specific 
fever within his scheme of non-specific and specific fevers (Murchison 1873: 3). The term, 
however, signals a stance that permeates his work. that (a) there 1s a fever poison; (b) it can 
arise spontaneously—de novo—that is, it cannot be traced to a contagion as ın the case of the 
major exanthemata; (c) this leads one to posit more than one cause—such as filth and 
atmosphere—whose concurrence leads to the production of disease (ibid.: 12). Finally, this 
specific poison acts generally upon the body, often, and in fact initially, through the circulating 
blood, and produces a set of constitutional symptoms that belies the belief in a local lesion or 
inflammation being the ongin or cause of these fevers (ibid.: 21) This is quite in contrast to 
what Foucault would say as being the final curtains on the debate: that ‘the local space of the 
disease is also, immediately, a causal space’ (Foucault 1973. 189). 
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Murchison’s theory ought not to be seen as something startling or new. It 
is merely a coherent refraction, a gathering together, of the different 
statements and concerns of the 19th century. For in it we see how the 
genesis of fevers, the attention paid towards the poor, filth and sanitation, 
and the role played by climate in this genesis and upon the body in the form 
of an almost strict homology, all hang together. It is the medical equivalent 
of the popular apposition between the poor, filth, dirt and disease: the 
well-established syndrome where the victims are made to bear the burden 
of the crime. 

But Murchison’s theory is also a reflection of all that presages the 
attention paid towards blood. We have already seen the concern with the 
impoverishment of the blood elsewhere, in the figure of the anaemic. In 
fact, when Laveran first posits the possibility of the pigmentation in the 
blood as a parasite, it is opposed on the grounds that it is the effect of the 
degeneration of the constituents of the blood and not the cause. And later 
this pigmentation becomes the first distinguishing mark of malarial fever 
from other fevers and leads initially to a search for this ‘miasma vivum’ in 
all the well-established sites. The later development of the classification of 
infections in terms of the toxins produced by germs (as they were initially 
all thought to be) and by their mechanical reproduction and obstruction, 
stem from here. But what is of interest here for us is how this theory 
manages to capture the canvas of 19th century themes and concerns; and 
one which allows different actors to engage in a seemingly ceaseless and 
chaotic argument over the primacy of this or that cause, site, object, 
process or event.” 


1'8 For precisely such a portrayal in another account (apart from Pelling’s) on the central 
importance of putrefaction in disease causation and the way ıt ideologically divided the mid- 
19th century actors, see Chnstopher Hamlin (1985). Leibig’s zymotic theory, around which 
Hamlin’s paper revolves, like Murchison’s pythogenesis, posits a homology between the 
outside and the inside. And John Simon’s syncretism 1s the predominant tendency. This 1s 
borne out most clearly in Pelling’s Cholera, fever, and English medicine (1978), where she 
argues that any doctrine that offered to explain the cause of diseases in exclusive and ‘narrow’ 
terms was not accepted by the medical profession at large and for very good reasons. She, and 
Hamlin thereafter (1992), argue that contagionism and antt-contagionism are not the primary 
axis around which the mid-19th century debate over the etiology and pathology of diseases is 
to be understood. Murchison’s theory of pythogenesis is a classic example of a variation of a 
notion that Pelling calls ‘contingent contagionism’ (Pelling 1978: 18), which is the predominant 
position. Unlike Budd’s exclusive doctrine for typhoid, Murchison’s theory, like Fayrer’s, is 
hierarchical. It subordinates and includes within itself specific and exclusive doctrines—one of 
the principal reasons why Murchison’s treatise was very warmly received and was an authori- 
tative text on fevers. Stokes called his work ‘one of the greatest ornaments of English medical 
literature’ (Stokes 1874: 90). 
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Vil 
Conclusion 


At least from the middle of the 19th century a definite and new rhetorical 
space is created—the pathological atlas—the basis of which is a physical 
and moral meteorology. This rhetorical space is built on a global scale 
around an old opposition: continence and incontinence. The first varies 
between a point and a zone depending on whether the discourse is exclusive: 
Anglo-Saxon, Francophone, etc., or inclusive; the second, is the Other to 
this Self in a different guise: the tropical world. The whole discourse on 
Tropical Medicine is an extended trope on what happens to the Self in this 
Other world. Hence the none too surprising and variegated nature of the 
discourse which, under the guise of health in the tropics, could range from 
how to treat sun-stroke and fevers to the colour and choice of clothes; the 
mode and method of choosing a native wet-nurse for a non-lactating White 
mother; the feeding and clothing of children; the method of choosing 
horses, dogs and native servants, and where and how they are to be 
housed, fed, treated and used; what is to be put away in a vanity case, a 
travel case; what is to be eaten and where; which health resorts to choose 
for which disease; how to design houses and what material to use in their 
construction; and, finally, the physiological functioning of the body and the 
modes of production and propagation of disease. In short, the preservation 
of the Self (in the face of assault and onslaught) in the tropics (Hull and 
Mair 1878). And the basis of this onslaught, built primarily around the 
figure of attrition, is climate. 

We have seen how the preoccupation with climate and all that it sup- 
posedly engenders is not only part of an essential division but of a global 
pathologisation. A universal spatialisation of disease that gives a new 
urgency to an old term: endemic. A word that is set not in opposition to the 
word epidemic, but in opposition to the contagious diseases: the exan- 
themata in general. Although the exanthemata in their visible form—the 
eruptions—clearly harboured the notion of a contagion vivum, they often 
failed to satisfactorily answer the vexing question: what is it that made an 
endemic disease epidemic? If the endemic was mapped in terms of a rather 
fixed topography, then it was the sudden vicissitudes in the weather, often 
unusual in their advent for the season, that produced an ‘epidemic influ- 
ence’. Any reading of the. controversy over epidemic diseases—whether 
they were contagious or not, that is, whether they were spread by human 
intercourse and all that is part of such intercourse—should bear this in 
mind. Often a contagion vivum was not set in opposition to miasmic origin, 
but a miasma vivum coexisted with a contagion vivum with each engendering 
the other. A seeking of the cause of this miasma led, among other things, 
to the study of topography and meteorology. And we are back to physical 
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and meteorological factors as the ‘local’ cause of this miasma. This local 
and spatial cause, if ever-present, was what made a disease endemic. 

Ironically enough, this preoccupation with climate as cause, disallowed a 
separate category called ‘tropical diseases’ in the 19th century. This turning 
to climate as cause was a way of keeping alive the search for an original 
cause in the face of the felt inadequacy of pathological anatomy as a basis. 
The precariousness of a nosology based on morbid anatomy led to the 
questioning of attempts to circumscribe origins to single and specific causes 
and offered in its place a variegated picture based on clinical and epidemio- 
logical experience. The modified essentialism of a Stokes, and the inclusive 
doctrine of Murchison, bear witness to what was the predominant tendency. 
By the close of the century, the germ as an etiologic agent, as a putative 
causative mechanism, opening up the possibility of recasting nosology on a 
new basis of ‘like initial causes’ (Albutt 1896: xxvii), threatened to recast 
the controversy. But where neither lesion nor a germ or parasite was 
clearly discernible, we are back to idiopathic fevers and the privileging of 
climate as a factor. And even .where the germ was available, climatic 
factors are privileged as predisposing, conducive, or even essential pre- 
requisites, either for the very existence of the germ, or for its transference, 
or for it to thrive. 

Fayrer, one of the last representatives of the old school, as late as 1897, 
writing ‘On the climate and some of the fevers of India’, says that, 


whatever causal part micro-organism or miasmata may play—the fevers 
are mainly described by climatic causes. The effects of heat, cold, and 
other telluric and meteorological conditions, producing various changes 
in function and structure may themselves be efficient causes of fever; 
may induce autogenic ptomaine poisoning; may render the body a 
congenial subject for the development of micro-organisms which act as 
causes, either directly or by the toxic effects that they produce, or may 
favour the action of telluric miasmata (Fayrer 1897: 313). 


Reminiscent of a syncretism ‘worthy’ of a Murchison, it subsumed the 
germ—still a nebulous entity—by subordinating it to a non-exclusive scheme 
where climate, if not privileged, was on par with other causes. 

It is at this liminal moment that Manson attempts to rework the terms. 
While he is aware that climate does play a role in predisposing the body or 
even exciting a relapse of malaria, much like hunger, fatigue or fear, 
climate by itself may not be the cause of a malarial attack (Manson 1898: 
120-24). But climate rather than being abandoned is now reworked and 
valorised to serve new functions. Climates, and the natural and social 
organisation that they entail, become the new basis of the ‘etiology of 
tropical diseases’. 
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It is only when we realised, remarks Manson, that it is etiology rather 
than pathology which offered the key, that a whole host of problems that 
had befuddled us hitherto, were solved. And once the etiologic principles 
began to be mapped the’ science began to make rapid strides. What does 
this new figure of etiology offer? On the one hand it offers for the first time 
a clearly visible and analysable object: the microbe; and on the other the 
medium, the soil, or the conditions most conducive for its existence, 
growth and spread: the tropics. For it is here, in terms of climate, social 
organisation and custom, in the mode of eating and marrying, that the 
conditions, supposedly, for an unfettered thriving of these microbes are 
fully realised! This, coupled with the professed promise of differentiating 
new diseases and new agents along with their mode of transmission and 
spread in this Eden of pathos, opens up an eponymous field which makes 
tropical medicine an exciting discipline with an unimaginable potential for 
growth. 

Hence we see how this discipline, which at the very moment of its 
founding calls into question the very basis upon which it is being founded, 
is sought to be sustained. It is done by at once exorcising and reinscribing 
climate. If the older theory of climate, based on a physiology of circulation, 
was a trope for a rhetoric of native indolence, and the subsequent fear of 
being cast in his image, the reworked presumptions make climate a trope 
for the native environment and the native body as the original and cardinal 
site of dangerous pathogens. Parasitology and protozoology, instead of 
burying the possibility of a distinctive tropics, are pressed into service to 
constitute a radical rupture between the tropics and the temperates (see 
Plate 4). And Manson’s caveat about the scientific truth of the classification 
simultaneously frames the subject and disarms the possibility of an inter- 
rogation. 


* Plate 4 is emblematic of this rupture. If Plates 2 and 3 are ‘cosmological’ and ‘physio- 
logical’, where the ‘Self is at the heart of the matter, ‘Mission Parasitologique’ is, in 
opposition, ‘anthropological’. On a left-right axis, one is witness to an asymmetnical opposition of 
‘bottomless’ male Europeans and ‘steatopygous’ female and feminised (by virtue of being 
steatopygous) ‘natives’. The hottentot i is also an index of teratology, pathology (heightened 
by the mulato?/albino?/leucodermic? woman at the centre), and evolutionary biology. This, 
quite apart from the erotic overtones (signalled by the coquettish postures and Cupid on a 
steatopygous bottom), where the bottom-pinching Sambon also seems to have a measure of 
her bottom: indicating that parasitology has a measure of the tropics of which the hottentot 
woman is the quintessential specimen—hunted by the English ‘sportsman’ (with his head- 
hunting and totem-bearing army composed of the native races of Britain) and presented to the 
French dandy. Between 1800 (Plates 2 and 3) and 1913 (Plate 4), this movement from the 
cosmological to the ethnological (Uberoi 1996), from a purging of the Self to the search for 
specifics and specimens, while it 1s not unilateral, shifts the onus from the internal to the 
external, from the Self to the Other, and from nurture to Nature. 
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Plate 4: A hunter offering a French gentleman three ‘hottentot’ (steatopygous women), representing L Sambon and R. Blanchard at an Anglo-French 


tropical medicine conference. Reproduction of a drawing after M.S. Orr, 1913 (see t.n 19) Courtesy: Wellcome Institute Library. 
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Articulation of physical and social 
bodies in Kerala 


Filippo Osella and Caroline Osella 








This paper uses ethnography from Kerala to examine the concept of sneham, sumultaneously an 
oily bodily flud and the quality of nurturant affection. Sneham, which flows and carculates within 
and between persons in intimate moral relations, is the joint lubricant essential to the health of 
both physical and social bodies Connections between sneham’s two meanings are traced, and 
sneham’s role in the foundation of a powerful metaphor—patronlemployer as father— is 
examined, drawing upon two domains of ethnography:—popular knowledge about bodily 
health and physical characteristics; and gift exchanges within the family and between landowners 
and labourers. 





I 
Introduction 


This paper comes out of two years’ joint fieldwork in a panchayat (hence- 
forth Valiyagramam), population around 26,000, administered by two 
separate village offices, in Alapuzha district, at the south-east corner of 
- Kuttanad, the rice-growing area of Kerala, south India.’ The subject of 
the paper, sneham (Sanskrit equivalent, sneha), is classically (i.e., in Aris- 
totelian, essentialist terms, e.g., Lakoff 1987: 161ff) defined as follows: 
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1. ‘Unguent; affection, love’ (Gundert 1989: 1089, col. 1). 

2. ‘Oiliness, unctuousness, fattiness, greasiness, lubricity, viscidity; oil, 
grease, fat etc.; blandness, tenderness, love, attachment to, fondness 
for, friendship; moisture; a fluid of the body . . .’ (Monier-Williams 
1974: 1267, col. 2). 


Similarly, in local usage, the term also holds two meanings. First, 
sneham, as a cooling and lubricating fluid within the body, is critical to 
good health. Though many villagers lack a technical definition of the term, 
self-diagnosis of and preoccupation with those desiccating ailments, such as 
vadam (joint pain), which signal its lack, are common, while body types 
which suggest the presence of sneham are generally admired. Second, 
villagers of all social statuses stress the importance of sneham as love, 
concrete demonstrations of care which make social relations run smoothly. 

The double meaning of sneham is not attributable to homonymity. It 
may appear to be a banal example of a ‘bodily derived metaphor’ (see e.g., 
Beck 1976; Das 1985; Parry 1985; cf. Burke 1966: 63; Ellen 1977: 353ff; 
Firth 1973: 226ff), but we will suggest that, more than this, a relationship 
exists between sneham as physical unctuosity and sneham as a positive 
moral emotional quality (cf. e.g., Marriott 1976: 109ff). This paper, then, 
is an attempt to trace some connections between the two definitions, and to 
understand how they feed into each other and into social life. 

The first half of the paper, ‘physical bodies’, examines sneham as an 
attribute of embodied persons. Examination of some connections made in 
discourses about the body between presence or lack of sneham-as 4 physical 
substance and its presence or lack as a moral quality suggests that this cool 
greasy substance works not as a metaphor but, at a more concrete level, as 
a metonym: sneha as part of a person is an objectifiable or detachable 
quality (cf. e.g., Marriott 1976, 1990: 17; Strathern 1988: 12, 181, 192, 
1992: 189n2). The second half of the paper, ‘social bodies’, suggests that 
sneham as care/affection between people exists only when embodied. 
With no tangible expression, sneham loses its power of representing and 
expressing a moral-affective state, in that the emotional content of sneham 
(the love and care) cannot be separated from the vehicle used to convey it. 
Embodied sneham is present in many intimate transactions. In this case 
study we focus on one instance, the gift, to show that gifts may be differently 
described and understood by the parties involved, and that transactions are 
actively manipulated by actors in struggles to ascribe meanings. Following 
Sapir (1977), who suggests that construction of successful ‘thought’ meta- 
phors may always rely upon more basic, ‘felt’, metonyms, we will also 
examine the role which the sneham metonym plays in the construction, via 
embodiment in gifts (cf. Mauss 1990; Parry 1986), of a powerful metaphor 
which works to deflect potential conflict and dissent within hierarchical 
labour relations: that of the landowner/patron/employer as father. A theme 
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which will emerge throughout is that of the social usefulness of ambiguity 
in deflecting conflict (cf. e.g., Daniel 1984: 39-40, 64ff; Scott 1990: 55ff; 
Trawick 1990: 37ff, 242ff, 265ff). 


Valiyagramam panchayat 


The panchayat’s 5,577 acres are divided into 2,985 acres of punja, low-lying 
one-crop paddy land, 758 acres of viruppu, yielding three harvests (two of 
paddy and one of gingelly), and 1,834 acres of parambu, garden land, used 
for habitation and for garden cultivation. While only 4 per cent of villagers 
obtain their income solely from farming, 30 per cent of the population 
continue to derive a good part of their living directly from working in 
paddy agriculture, supplemented by outside casual labour (F. Osella 1993: 
238ff). 

In 1990, 27 per cent of the population were Forward Christians;? 1.5 per 
cent Brahmans, Ambalavasis, or members of other twice-born jatis; 25 per 
cent Nayars; 23 per cent Izhavas; and 6.5 per cent Kannians, the Viswa- 
karmi group, Thandans and other non-twice-born artisan and service castes. 
Pulayas, Parayans, Pannars and other Scheduled Castes, accounting for 17 
per cent of total local population, while differentiated by religion and 
caste, widely act as, and are deemed as, one community. Within this group, 
Pulayas form the majority.’ 

We worked with all Hindu communities, but particularly with Pulayas, 
former bonded labourers, and with Izhavas, an ex-untouchable community 
which, over the last seventy years, has undergone a considerable rise in 
status (Aiyappan 1944, 1965; Jeffrey 1974; F. Osella 1993). Most data is 
drawn from the two neighbourhoods where we came to know people best: 
the Forward Christian/Izhava neighbourhood where we stayed, containing 
some eighty Izhava households, and a nearby ‘Harijan colony’ of some 
ninety households. Data on Nayars, Brahmans, and other communities, 
and supplementary data on Izhavas and Harijans outside of these neigh- 
bourhoods, was collected from the village as a whole. 

In 1990, 46 per cent of paddy-land was held by members of Forward 
Christian communities, 1.2 per cent by Brahmans, 39 per cent by Nayars, 11.5 
per cent by Izhavas and 1.1 per cent by Pulayas; 62 per cent of Pulayas, 27 


? While Christians are denominationally differentiated (e.g., Marthoma, Church of South 
India, Latin Catholic), the most salient local division is Backward/Small (ex-untouchable) and 
Forward! Big (drawn from other communities) (cf. Fuller 1976b). 

* Local usage widely refers to community, which may (e.g., Izhavas) or may not (e.g., 
Forward Christians, Harijans) be analogous to castes (C. Osella 1993: 277ff). For older 
ethtrography of Kerala and the various groups in the region, see Arya 1906; Iyer 1909, 1912; 
Thurston and Rangachari 1909). More recent work includes: Aiyappan 1944, 1965 (Izhavas); 
Fuller 1976a; Gough 1952, 1955, 1959a & b, 1961a & b; Mencher 1962; Mencher and 
Goldberg 1967 (Brahmans); Moore 1983, 1985, 1988 (Nayars); Saradamoni 1980 (Pulayas). 
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per cent of Izhavas, 8 per cent of Nayars and 8.6 per cent of Forward 
Christians were employed as agricultural labourers (cf. Sivanandan 1979 
for Kerala-wide figures). In this paper, when we refer to ‘landowners’ we 
are referring principally to Nayars; because we will be examining relations 
of patronage, from which Izhavas have been gradually disengaging them- 
selves (F. Osella 1993), ‘labourers’ refers principally to Pulayas. 


Il 
Physical bodies 


Bodily discourses 


Villagers draw upon several overlapping discourses to talk about the body, 
including popularised versions of the samkhya tri-gunams system (Klos- 
termaier 1989: 360; Larson 1990; Larson and Bhattacharya 1987), the pan- 
Indian hot : cold opposition (Beck 1969; Daniel 1984; Ferro-Luzzi 1977; 
Khare 1976; Obeyesekere 1984: 40ff), the germ theory of disease, heredity/ 
genetics, and Ayurveda. Of these sources, informal Ayurveda-in-practice 
(which may vary considerably from textual traditions) holds a privileged 
place as a site of bodily knowledge; other forms of knowledge are often 
subordinated to fit with Ayurvedic principles (Dash 1989: 13ff; Filliozat 
_ 1964; Raina 1990; cf. e.g., Trawick 1992). 

The use of Ayurveda is particularly widespread in Kerala, where it is often 
preferred over English (allopathic) medicine (cf. Mayer 1952: 118). Valiya- 
gramam in 1991 was served by one government primary health centre (PHC), 
one allopathic pharmacy, and fifteen formal (i.e., shop-front) practices/ 
dispensaries: five allopathic, eight Ayurvedic, and two homoeopathic. We 
were aware of four general vaidyans (healers) practising from home, three 
women offering Ayurveda-based post-natal care to mothers and babies, 
three Ayurvedic specialists (e.g., jaundice), and two people offering Ayur- 
vedic massage; there are certainly many more home-based and informal 
practitioners, whose numbers are difficult to estimate. Specialists such as 
Kannians, entitled by the caste-hereditary principle to study and practise as 
vaidyans, obviously have a greater knowledge of the physiology, and a 
deeper understanding of the philosophy underlying the system, than do 
their patients. But, just as allopathic medicine informs and is informed by 
European philosophical traditions, thereby leaving its mark on cultures 
and encultured individuals, so Ayurveda plays a heavily significant role not 
only in treatment, but also in local definitions of physiology and well-being 
(cf. Kakar 1986: 224; Obeyesekere 1976). In many contexts, it is the 
vaidyan, and not the doctor trained in English medicine, who is considered 
an expert on the functioning of the body. We therefore undertook some 
interviews with Ayurvedic specialists, in order to understand better the 
principles used by them, and referred to by their patients in a less systematic 
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way.’ Unless stated otherwise, the data in what follows is drawn from non- 
specialists’ everyday talk, interviews, reactions to and judgements of one 
_ another. 

There are certain physical attributes which confer social advantage upon 
those who have them, which are desirable in the eyes of the vast majority 
of people, and which those with means actively seek to attain wherever 
possible. Figure 1 sets out a brief, necessarily over-synthesised, summary 
of some important attributes (dealt with more fully in C. Osella 1993: 
283ff), and of the commonest evaluations made. 

While we have synthesised attributes into binary oppositions, they were 
not usually presented in this way. This does not mean that we have 
unthinkingly forced a dualism where none would be recognised by inform- 
ants (Marglin 1985; Parkin 1985): positive physical and socio-moral attri- 
butes have negative twins (cf. C. Osella 1993: 182; Moore 1988: 261; Smith 
1988). What the poles. in Figure 1 represent are extremes of scales of 
possible variation in some physical features which we took to be basic and 
hyper-salient from their prominence. While lack of sneham, love, and 
presence of dosham, fault or imbalance, do not form a ‘pair’ in the same 
way that, for example, heat and coolness do, they are linked via direct 
inverse correlation. 

We have separated out these characteristics in order to write plainly 
about complex ethnography; it should not be assumed that attributes are 
always so separated by villagers, either from each other or from their value 
implications. For example: a high level of sneham within the body is 
signified by the presence of such widely admired physical traits as plump- 
ness and flexibility of joints. It is linked-to (in that it is commonly associated 
with) such other generally desirable physical characteristics as pale, blemish- 
free skin and smooth black hair (cf. Beck 1969: 562). 

It is in keeping with the philosophy of Ayurveda, which denies that mind 
and spirit can be split from body, that valued physical traits are not 
separated from, but may be indicators of, valued character traits such as 
calmness and generosity. When talking about admired persons, approving 
descriptions of their physical characteristics can be mixed in with stories 
demonstrating their superior natures and knowledge, to similar effect (cf. 
Marriott 1976: 109ff; Marriott and Inden 1977; cf. Kakar 1986: 232ff; 
Strathern 1979). 

A seriously imperfect physical body (thin, dark-skinned, with crooked 
limbs, blemished skin and very curly copperish or brownish hair) is con- 
sidered indicative of the presence of temporary or permanent dosham. 
Dosham covers a range of undesirable conditions, including ill-health, 
inauspiciousness, evil, sin, birth defects, bad luck, environmental poisoning; 


* With five local formally-trained (with a BAMS degree) physicians and with several guru- 
trained formal and informal practittoners. 
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the very ambiguity of the term facilitates consensus (cf. C. Osella 1993: 
307ff; Parry 1991). The various mind-body set configurations which could 
be found at points along an imaginary scale of ‘good’ and ‘bad’ bodies 
would tend to correlate with higher or lower levels of sneham and of 
dosham. 

The characteristics are not generally considered to have a normal distri- 
bution: if distribution curves could be drawn, they would deviate from the 
normal in two ways. First, the ends of the scales are sometimes weighted, 
such that on the hot : cold scale, for example, the ‘hot’ pole exerts a far 
stronger pull than the ‘cold’ one, and the median value would be somewhere 
towards ‘warm’ rather than ‘cool’ or ‘neutral’. Second, the traits are 
unevenly attributed: grouping of people along the scale shows a high 
degree of correlation with age, gender and caste status, such that the 
notion of a coo] Pulaya young woman becomes so full of contradictions as 
to be almost impossible to imagine. Qualitative hierarchies of body-—spirit— 
mind types are given a social dimension, and thereby elided into structural 
hierarchies by the routine association of positively valued physical and 
character traits with the ritually superior community, the Nambudiri 
Brahmans, and of negatively valued traits with the agricultural labouring 
class, and particularly the ritually inferior community, the Pulayas (cf. 
Barnett 1977; Dumont 1972, chs. 2 and 3; Fuller 1976a: 43ff; Jeffrey 1978: 
260). 


Consensus and dissent 


As Figure 1 suggests, we found a high degree of apparent consensus in 
‘bodily knowledges’: dissent, where it existed at all, was located mainly 
among the most highly politicised section of low-status groups. This asser- 
tion might be taken as indicative of the operation of a hegemonic discourse 
(Gramsci 1975: 1595ff, 2010); or of ethnography which privileges the 
‘public script’ and overlooks the existence of dissenting, private stripts 
(Scott 1990). We believe that the ‘public script’ does represent a near- 
hegemonic discourse, but that it maintains consensus via an ambiguity and 
. looseness which gives the illusion of agreement. First, for example, since 
laypersons can neither measure internal bodily heat nor know precisely 
how much heat is too much heat, it is easy to agree with the unquantified 
proposition that ‘excess heat is dangerous and undesirable’. Second, where 
we did find dissent, it was mostly in the ‘private’ realm of the underlying 
connections which people make between features. For example, rejection 
of the near-universal ‘pale-skinned women are best’ equation usually in- 
volves reasoning like the following: 


. .. these [pale] women have no strength: they don’t have enough 
blood . . . (Meriyamma, 40s, Christian, love-married to a Pulaya); 
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. . . they look good at first, but after the first delivery they go a yellow 
colour and get too fat . . . (Ajayan Kumar, Nayar CPI(M) activist, late 
20s). 


Significantly, Ajayan and Meriyamma were unable to go as far as saying 
that dark is beautiful; pallor generally retains, even in oppositional dis- 
courses, glamour and allure, and is instead devalued by associating it with 
other, negative, characteristics (cf. e.g., hooks 1992; C. Osella 1993: 
286ff). Some bodily knowledges may therefore imply double consciousness 
(e.g., Gilroy 1993): since this issue is part of wider debates about ‘Harijan 
consensus’ and consciousness, which we do not have space to address fully 
here (see e.g., Deliege 1992, 1993; Moffatt 1979; Parry 1970; Randeria 
1989; Scott 1985, 1990), we confine oursèlves to discussing representations. 

The problem of causation is similarly complex: Cartesian dualistic 
approaches have been widely recognised as not useful for discussing Indian 
knowledges about mind-body-spirit sets (e.g., Barnett et al. 1976; Marriott 
1990: 2-3), named as holistic or monistic, and thereby placed in opposition 
to dualistic modern thought (e.g., Kakar 1986: 240; Marriott 1990). This 
tendency is increasingly recognised as inaccurate (cf. e.g., Appadurai 1986; 
Knipe 1975: 1-19; Larson 1990; Leavitt 1992) and as itself a product of 
modernist dualism (Parkin 1985; Strathern 1988: 21; cf. Beteille 1983: 33ff; 
Dumont 1972). It also articulates dangerously with Subject : Objest dicho- 
tomies (e.g., Bhabha 1992: 57; Said 1978; Taussig 1993). 

Writers trying to escape modernist tyrannies of dualism and linearity 
(Trawick 1990: 142ff) are increasingly turning to network or conniectionist 
perspectives (e.g., Bloch 1991; Ingold 1990; Samuel 1990), which offer the 
possibility of rejecting Cartesian dualism without resorting to undifferenti- 
ated holism or monism. In a network system, mind and body are not split 
but are inseparably joined into one system, as in holism. However, the 
system itself is highly internally differentiated, the parts being in constant 
communication and flux. In network models, differentially functional 
nodes are associated via patterned but randomly structured links; alterations 
in any one interdependent part of a complex system may set off changes in 
other parts (e.g., Croak 1984; Dennett 1991, 1993; Haraway 1992: 323). 
As we understood them, local ideas about the mind—body-spirit relation- 
ship and about causation were more subtle than any approaches offered by 
dualism or holism. The near-hegemonic body which informants presented 
to us can perhaps be more usefully imagined as a network body (cf. 
Zimmermann 1983: 11). 

We are suggesting that the underlying complexity of network models of 
the body (in contrast to the totalising over-simplification of monistic or 
dualistic models) permits us to understand better both the apparent con- 
sensus around, and the fact of underlying dissent over, evaluations of 
physico-moral attributes. For reasons of space, we will give only one 
example of this process, taking two key variables from the data given in 
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Figure 2 





(Dotted lines indicate Network 1; thick lines indicate Network 2; dark-shaded areas 
indicate areas of agreement, used in public discourses). 


Figure 1: pale skin and plumpness. Figure 2 shows some of the commonest 
connections which informants routinely and explicitly made between these 
physical characteristics and their implications. 

At one level, there is consensus: for example, informants from all 
communities linked plumpness and pale skin as physical characteristics 
likely to co-occur, and linked both traits with glamour or physical beauty. 
Unpacking the deeper and wider connections explicitly, privately, made by 
informants, two differentiated tendencies underlie this apparent consensus. 
Not surprisingly, these tendencies are socially rooted among the commun- 
ities who differentiate themselves and others by means of the characteristics. 
Brahman, Nayar and most Izhava informants commonly argued according 
to Network 1; Pulaya, some Izhava, and a handful of (low-status) Nayar 
informants foregrounded the connections shown in Network 2. Public 
discourse and public culture (darker shaded areas) avoids reference to 
either set of underlying connections, and focuses instead upon the near- 
hegemonic area of agreement (cf. Scott 1990; Trawick 1990: 37ff). The 
constitutional need for sneham, which we will now discuss, belongs to this 
realm of hegemonic knowledge, and has no private counter-discourse. 
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Sneham as a bio-moral substance 


Medical practitioners (both those with a Bachelor of Ayurvedic Medicine 
degree and those who studied under the gurukkal system) agree in describing 
sneham as a fatty substance within the body, concentrated around the 
joints. As was pointed out by one doctor, no exact correspondence can be 
drawn to any one substance recognised within ‘Western’ physiology: the 
role of sneham overlaps with those played by synovial fluid, subcutaneous 
fat, and cartilage. 

Laypersons lack a technical understanding of the composition and func- 
tion of sneham, understanding it more simply as cooling and lubricating 
grease, and being most concerned with the ill-health which derives from its 
deficiency: typically vadam (joint pains, arthritis, rheumatism). In answer 
to questions about commonest health problems, posed to various informants 
in various situations (C. Osella 1993: 369ff), vadam featured in over 70 per 
cent of responses; occurrence of, and anxiety around, sneham deficiency is 
high (cf. Obeyesekere 1976: 207). 

Along with medicines, almost always Ayurvedic (C. Osella 1993: 375), 
major parts of the cure are a more oily diet, and a course of oil massage. By 
these means oil enters the body, where it is then assimilated and converted 
into sneham, either through the normal metabolic process of refinement, 
or by being absorbed through the pores of the skin and carried, via the 
channels which have their endings there, into the bloodstream (cf. Zarrilli 
1989: 129ff; Zimmermann 1983: 11, 1987: 162-79). Laypersons told us 
that some foods (typically coconut oil) were better than others for treating 
sneham deficiency, while some (typically chilli and tamarind; hot and 
desiccating) aggravated the condition. Like health workers, they also pointed: 
out that oil put upon the external body enters the internal body, cooling 
and lubricating it. In response to questions about how oil on the skin 
lubricates joints, laypersons gave the following answers: 


Sweat comes out, so obviously things can go in (Pulaya woman, 30s); 
and 

Every hair on the body grows out of a hole; where there are hairs, there 
must be holes (Izhava man, 50s). 


Ayurvedic practitioners referred to the srotas, channels of fluid circulation. 
Loose : tight opposition 

The tight (murukku) body—compact, emaciated or wiry, with knotted 
muscles, inflexible limbs, and very curly hair—demonstrates characteristics 


deemed undesirable. By definition, a tight body lacks sneham, the fluid 
which loosens and lubricates. Many common ailments, including headaches, 
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constipation and joint pain are attributed to tightness (murukku: tight, 
twisted, coagulated, stiff, hot, constipated [Gundert 1989: 841, cols. 1 & 
2]). We were told during neighbourhood discussions about tightness in the 
‘Harijan colony’: 


Vadam (joint paints): everyone here’s got it; 
and 
You can tell by looking at us that we’re Harijans, 


(a widely-held assumption). Reasons given in the colony for the prevalence 
of tightness there included bad housing and occupational factors (exposure 
to damp, cold and ‘poisons’, i.e., chemicals used in agriculture), physical 
stress and poverty, which'prevented eating a balanced diet and attending to 
health. These factors were all considered conducive to iliness and imbalance. 

Among the wider population, one young Nayar informant attributed 
labourers’ tightness to occupational factors, 


Because they carry heavy loads on their heads, their spines and legs get 
squashed into the ground. 


Some others pointed out that labourers cannot generally afford to use 
large quantities of vellicHenna (coconut oil) for cooking, nor to take the 
regular oil baths which provide essential internal lubrication and cool the 
blood. The most commonly given reasons were heredity (‘bad stock’) and 
living standards (‘bad food’). 

Whatever its cause, the tight body evidently lacks internal lubrication 
and space; vaidyans explained that the organs and joints are compressed 
too close to each other, preventing the free flow of bodily fluids and 
leading to dryness, distortion and toxicity. Those who have time and 
money to attend to their health seek to maintain bodily expansion by 
regular oil baths, joint stretching exercises, massage and good diet. Oil and 
massage are important aids to loosening the body, by lubricating the joints 
and expanding the spaces between (cf. Zarrilli 1979: 118, 1989). The 
massage which is routinely given to babies for forty-two days after birth 
aims to give length, straightness and suppleness to the limbs, to prevent 
compaction or crookedness of the body. 

A sharp distinction is made by doctors and patients alike between the 
commonest Ayurvedic remedies, arishtams, alcohol-based liquid tonics, 
which may be taken by anybody at any time, and the kashayams, much 
stronger liquids with three times higher concentration of medicinal i ingre- 
dients. A month’s course of treatment involving kashayarm is far less often 
resorted to, because the medicine first weakens the patient to the extent 
that bed rest may be necessary. One doctor explained, 


Most of my patients are labouring people, so they prefer arishtam. It’s 
not so potent, but they can carry on working while they take it. 
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Another, who estimated that he prescribed kashayam to only one of his 
twenty-odd daily patients claimed that, 


Nowadays people have busy lives and cannot stay at home for weeks 
when they are ill. Kashayam is more suitable for the housewives and old 
people; for the others, I give arishtams. 


However, what will be cured in a month with kashayam may take up to 
three months or more to cure with arishtam. Kashayam owes its superior 
effectiveness to its unique capacity to loosen the body. Vaidyans explained 
to us that it dilutes body fluids, dilates channels of circulation, and opens 
up the spaces between organs, which may have become compacted: it 
promotes flux. 

For almost any ailment, and whatever other medicines are prescribed, a 
strong purge (generally castor oil) is usually also recommended. Purging 
reinforces loosening, thereby facilitating the free circulation of body fluids 
and the expulsion of toxins. Kakar mentions the panchakarmam (five 
purges) treatments as hardly ever practised and not even part of Ayurveda 
proper (Kakar 1986: 250ff); these treatments are, however, widely known 
and used in Kerala (cf. Basheer 1980; Zimmermann 1992). Valiyagramam 
informants regarded their violence as appropriate in obstinate cases of 
serious illness: the greater the dosham, the stronger the purge required to 
loosen and shift it. Doctors are used to having their purges refused by 
labouring patients, who fear, as with kashayam, that they will be weakened 
(‘loosened’) to the point of being unable to work. 

The situation is, then, that those people who would most benefit from a 
lengthy ‘loosening’ and ‘cleansing’ cure, the vadam-suffering, tight-bodied 
labourers, are the least likely to undertake it: they are, and are likely to 
remain, murukku. 

The ‘loose’ body, associated with good health, is characterised by long, 
flexible limbs and an expanded belly and, it is generally agreed, can usually 
be seen at its best among Nambudiri Brahmans and those, like the Izhava 
swami at the village SNDP (Sri Guru Narayana Dharma Paripalana: Izhava 
caste association) ashram, who follow similar endeavours. Through yoga 
and breathing exercises, relaxation and good food well digested, both the 
belly (externally visible space) and the internal (invisible) spaces are 
expanded: expansion of the spiritual self can be monitored in the physical 
self. One example of a perfectly loosened body, especially admired among 
Brahmans and some orthoprax Nayars, is that in which the kundalini has 
been raised, i.e., in which the compacted energy at the base of the body 
has been loosened and freed (after years of yoga, meditation and other 
practices), to flow, opening the closed lotuses which reside at various 
points around the spine (cf. Klostermaier 1989: 271ff). Part of the appeal 
of RSS (Rashtriya Swayamsevak Sangh) training camps (held regularly in 
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the panchayat) to the many Nayar and Izhava young men who attend is the 
promise they offer of teaching high-status loosening body techniques like 
yoga and martial arts, the latter associated by youths with the traditional 
Kerala skill of kalaripayattu (see Zarrilli 1979). In the Harijan colony, an 
ex-professional wrestler was a sort of folk-hero to many youths, who 
admired his long, straight and supple limbs, easy gait, and contortionist 
abilities (cf. Zarrilli 1989). 


Plump : thin opposition 


While gross obesity is mocked, especially among manual labouring com- 
munities, as a sign of. a. lazy and greedy nature, the ideal mature body 
should be plump, the bones not discernible’ (cf. Zimmermann 1987: 160ff). 
Those young people who fail to develop a mature, well-covered body 
worry, as do their families; this shortcoming can damage marriage prospects, 
especially for women. Thin-ness signifies unattractiveness and presumed 
ill-health or at least physical weakness. The tonics, jams, protein biscuits, 
milk drinks and so on, sold in pharmacies, bakeries and grocers, bear 
witness to the undesirability of being thin (or, past adolescence, slim). The 
starch water in which the rice has been boiled is not thrown away, but is 
drunk, and valued for its nutritional qualities, while those women who can 
afford it often stir in a final spoonful of body-building coconut oil to liquid 
curries. A bad case of kshinam, which covers physical tiredness, weight- 
loss, and what English speakers refer to as being run-down, may drive a 
sufferer to seek professional help. Some allopathic doctors give vitamin 
or steroid injections, but most villagers prefer to consult Ayurvedic practi- 
tioners, who make up lehiams, enriched tonic jams (containing jaggery, 
honey, crystal sugar, oil and herbs) and appetite-stimulating arishtams. 

Thin-ness also of course results from not having enough to eat, as is 
often the case among manual labourers, and especially in the Harijan 
colony, where people generally eat (a meal: rice or tapioca plus seasoning) 
once a day, and sometimes not at all. However, inadequate diet, a factor 
most likely to be put forward in the Harijan colony, is only one of the 
reasons given for thin-ness. An important distinction made by villagers of 
all communities is that between who is able to put on weight and who is 
not. 

Whether or not the Ayurvedic principle of agni is understood, it is not 
assumed that the same diet will have the same effect upon different people. 
Thin-ness is widely held to demonstrate that internal heat is consuming and 
wasting the food, while plumpness, the directly observable proof that full 
benefit and nourishment is being obtained from food, is taken as perhaps 


$ Zimmermann (1987: 160) claims that corpulence is a sign of power; we found that thin- 
ness is especially associated with the weak, the low-status, the relatively powerless (e.g., the 
ill, young women, labourers). 
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the’ strongest indicator of coolness: kshinam, the debilitating, wasting 
disease, is typical of hot people (cf. Zimmermann 1987: 178). Ayurvedic 
kshinam treatments aim not only to give calories, but also to re-balance the 
body, since thin-ness suggests that nourishment is not being gained from 
the food eaten, that it is being totally consumed by the over-active fire 
within. This discourse on thin-ness then articulates with and draws heavily 
upon the hot : cool opposition. 


Hot : cool opposition 


Being thin is not simply ugly or a symptom of poor health; it can be 
dangerous, because of what it reveals about the character. As plumpness is 
widely accepted as evidence of coolness (of body and of temperament), 
thin-ness, in somebody who eats adequately, indicates heat. Within both 
Ayurveda (as presented by practitioners) and popular discourses, good 
health and character strongly depend upon maintenance of a ‘correct’ 
balance between heat and coldness within the body. A degree of controlled 
heat is necessary for life—to be totally cold is to be dead. But excess heat is 
always harmful, ideal balanced states being spoken of as coolness rather 
than warmth (cf. Daniel 1984: 187; Obeyesekere 1976). As might be 
expected, the dangers of heat tend to be stressed, even exaggerated, 
among Brahmans, while Pulayas, who sometimes declare themselves to be 
hot, may underplay it (C. Osella 1993: 226, 300ff). There is also a situational 
and life-cycle aspect, such that for certain people at certain times (e.g., 
pregnant women), an increase of heat may be unavoidable or desirable: 
thin adolescents are often comforted with the thought that after they marry 
(sometimes, in the case of girls, after first delivery: a massively cooling 
event), they will be less hot, and will only then be able to put on weight. 
However, it is true to say that for most people most of the time, strong heat 
is negatively valued. 

Temporary heat excess may occur in otherwise balanced bodies: hours 
after a big (i.e., heated) argument between two Izhava men, one asked the 
other, ‘Are you still hot even now?’ (using choodu, heat rather than the 
more precise alternative, dveshyam, which specifically means anger). 

The root or basic level (literal) meaning of the term choodu is heat; by 
clear extension, it can also be used to mean anger, zeal, grief and romantic 
or sexual passion (Gundert 1989: 377, col. 1; cf. Lakoff 1987: 380ff). The 
major hot feelings identified by villagers were anger, jealousy and unsatis- 
fied sexual desire, all of which are negatively valued, feared for their 
potentially asocial effects. The term which is used both for thirst, dryness, 


é The complex of uncontrolled heat and strong emotion (especially desire) is particularly 
associated in the literature with female-ness (cf. e g., Fuller 1980: 327; Tapper 1979); 
Valiyagramam informants (of all communities) also associated it particularly with Hanjans, 
the young, and with Muslims (of whom there are none in the panchayat). 
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and for lust or strong desire more generally (and hence can also be used for 
jealousy) is daham, whose root meaning is ‘burning’ (Gundert 1989: 503, 
col. 1). Thin people’s inability to put on weight is commonly attributed to 
the fact that they ‘burn’ with these strong emotions, consuming their inner 
resources, and letting off the by-product of their ‘hot’ feelings in the 
process (cf. Carstairs 1957: 196, 199, 322; Zimmermann 1987: 177ff, 1991). 
The by-product is, of course, heat, which may then radiate out to others, 
with potentially damaging effects. 

A permanent tendency towards hotness may be only partially remedied 
through treatments like cooling foods (e.g., yoghurt) and applications of 
special oils. For those who are thin and tight, who are evidently burnt, 
consumed and radiating. heat, it is considered their nature (swabhavam, 
innate mental or moral quality, character: Gundert 1989: 1072) not to be 
calm, continent or peaceful: they patently lack sneham, the quality which is 
essential for the smooth functioning of social relationships (cf. Carstairs 
1957: 49). 


Ui 
Social bodies 


Sneham in practice 


Sneham can be (and often is by English-speaking Malayalis) glossed as 
love. This is not entirely satisfactory, since ‘love’ includes carnal, passionate 
or romantic love, hot emotions for which a separate term exists, premam 
(cf. Trawick 1992: 91ff); marriage guided by premam or love alone is 
bound to failure. Sneham, describes the emotion appropriate to the relations 
between parents and children, husbands and wives, brothers and sisters, 
friends and neighbours. In marriage, sneham between husband and wife 
develops over time via sincere performance of marital responsibilities from 
both partners in the relationship; it exists only when embodied and enacted 
(cf. Lenclud 1993: 23ff). 

While sneham may commonly be experienced reciprocally between 
equals, it frequently appears as a one-way quality directed from strong 
towards weak. Parents, husbands and brothers pass their sneha towards 
dependent children, wives and sisters as care-giving and protection, objecti- 
fied in gifts and food. Children, wives and sisters who receive these 
tangible forms of sneham give in return loyalty, gratitude, devotion and 
service. Any hierarchical disparities in ability to provide sneham have no 
negative value here, being part of a wider flow of ‘natural’ familial depen- 
dency relations, the direction of which varies through time. 

Sneham is not simply an emotion, ‘love’, but is a moral quality proper 
and characteristic of relationships among people who are intimate: people 
who, whether through kinship ties, sharing food, living on the same land or 
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being in close physical contact with each other, share and pass qualities 
(C. Osella 1993: 453ff, 485; F. Osella 1993: 352ff). Sneham, characteristically 
passed by those in intimate relationships, allows for an unrestricted flow or 
healthy circulation, ‘greasing’ the persons who are points of articulation, 
avoiding the development of arthritic tightness or blockages which might 
break social articulation (cf. Strathern 1988: 271). 


Sneham must be objectified 


When Pushpa Kumar, a 25-year-old Izhava from a labouring family, came 
home on leave from the army, he brought presents for most of his relatives, 
but neglected to bring one for his younger sister, Sarasamma, 18. When we 
went to visit, two days after Pushpa’s return, we found Sarasamma dis- 
hevelled and in tears; her mother, desperate, was following her around the 
house trying to feed her by hand, but Sarasamma refused. Mother said that 
Sarasamma had not been eating since Pushpa’s arrival. Finally Sarasamma 
voiced the reasons for her grief: ‘My elder brother doesn’t care! [ayalkku 
sneham illa; he has no sneham] Everybody else got a sari, new clothes, but 
for me nothing!’ 

The next day we were called to the house because Sarasamma had been 
taken by fits. The whole family and neighbours were mobilised into seeking 
help from doctors, an astrologer, temple priests and a mantravadi (sorcerer). 
After some days, ritual specialists confirmed the family’s tentative diagnosis 
of possession, appropriate exorcism rituals were performed, and Sarasamma 
recovered. The episode cost several hundred rupees, the entire cost borne 
by Pushpa Kumar. 

Sarasamma’s possession acted as a medium to gather over herself not 
mere protestations but concrete demonstrations of care and attention— 
sneham—from the family in general and neglectful elder brother in particular 
(cf. e.g., Kakar 1986: 75ff; Kapferer 1991: 128ff; Lewis 1986: 27ff). Brothers 
have a special responsibility to look after, protect and make substantial 
contributions towards the dowry for their sisters. Sarasamma, failing to 
receive sneham from Pushpa (i.e., a gift) felt sure that he did not care 
about her: an extremely worrying prospect for a still-to-be married depend- 
ent sister. Her fasting and fits forced the family into action: spirit possession, 
if left untreated, brings dosham (trouble, fault) onto the whole family and 
even to neighbours. Pushpa Kumar, whose original dosham (fault) had 
started off the chain of events, was impelled to objectify his sneham by 
paying for the possession remedies.’ 

Provisioning, giving care and passing sneham in gifts is, within the 
immediate circle, the duty of whoever is in a position to do so, any 

7 cf. Nishimura n.d.: 6: ‘.... This obligation [gift grving] is specially imposed on men 


towards women ..- they [the women] think of the gift itself as his affection’ (emphasis 
added). 
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hierarchical disparity between giver and recipient being submerged by 
‘natural’ age and gender differentials. However, ‘intimate stuff’, when 
used between non-intimates, becomes a sign of domination (Brown and 
Levinson 1987; Scott 1990: 31). Away ftom the close circle, then, a recipient 
who accepts a non-reciprocal gift risks becoming a client, equating and 
fixing his status, in relation to the giver, as that of ‘natural client’ in a kin 
group. A clear example of this process are the gifts which are given at 
Onam (Malayalam calendar new year, August/September) by some land- 
owners to permanently employed Pulaya labourers and in some cases also 
to members of the artisan castes. Today, gifts to members of artisan castes 
are rare; in most cases they have achieved a degree of economic indepen- 
dence which has allowed them to cut traditional ties with landowners. 
Onam gifts to agricultural labourers, by contrast, are still fairly widespread. 
For reasons of space, we will discuss principally the case of Pulaya labourers. 


Onam: setting the scene 


Onam is the most important festivity in Kerala; a particular emphasis is put 
at this time on the unity of the family group. For ten days there are 
festivals, visiting, feasts and games. On the main day, Thiruvonam, the 
heads (F, MB or both) of those families which can afford it will distribute 
presents, usually cloth, to other family members, while the women of the 
house will prepare a sappadu, a sumptuous meal. The ideal of gifts and 
feasts is followed, of course, only by those who can afford it, but even the 
poorest families will share some celebrations. 

Onam is explicitly said by informants of all communities to celebrate and 
reproduce the lost reign of the deposed mythical Kerala King Mahabali: a 
time when nobody cheated or lied, and when all lived in harmony (cf. 
Jeffrey 1992: 21ff; Kurup 1977). When Mahabali returns each Onam to 
visit his subjects, he should find them well-fed, well-dressed, bathed and 
oiled, having given and received gifts, recreating the golden age: in other 
words, exhibiting sneham in themselves and in their relations to each 
other. 

On the day before Thiruvonam, talapulayas (lit., head Pulaya: overseer 
of a group of permanently employed labourers) and senior labourers arrive 
at their employers’ houses bringing small presents from the labouring 
group, called kazhcha (lit., something to see, to show; cf. Radhakrishnan 
1989: 92). The kazhcha should be fruits and vegetables, typically an entire 
stalk of bananas.* The landowners’ return gifts to labourers, also in kind, 
include paddy, rice, coconut oil, tamarind, mango pickle and bathing oil, 


* Among artisans, the practice has almost died out: only the poorest continue to present 
kazhcha, a small token of their trade (e g., carpenter, wooden spoons; goldsmith, small silver 
bracelet). 
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as well as cloth (onappudava or onakodi, a white waist-cloth) and, for 
talapulayas only, a small amount of cash. 

Having received gifts, labourers are served a sappadu in the house, 
seated at the table, served by the women, as pointed out by labourers and 
landowners alike, ‘just like family members’.’ 


Landowners’ point of view on gifts 


Although Onam is ‘New Year’, following the second paddy harvest, labourers 
and landowners are unanimous that the gifts and feast are decidedly not a 
payment for services rendered during the agricultural year: harvest work 
is, and always was, paid directly at the threshing site. Other jobs during the 
year, in the paddy fields (e.g., planting, spraying) or in the landowner’s 
house, are paid immediately and in cash. 

Landowners call their Onam gifts santhosattine kodukka (to give happi- 
ness) or paridoshikam (lit., fine cloth to rejoice, Gundert 1989: 649, 495), 
explaining that they are given to show the donor’s generosity and goodwill. 
If prompted, they agree that Onam gifts are an avagasam (traditional 
hereditary rights entailing also a duty). ‘At Onam everyone should be 
celebrating the return of king Mahabali by feasting’, said Padmanabhan, 
45-year-old Nayar teacher, son of a former local jenmi (traditional landlord); 
‘Onam is a time of plenty when nobody should go without a proper 
celebration: so I must give my labourers the items necessary to celebrate.’ 

Landowners’ gifts have double significance. On one hand, they are a 
public demonstration, directed towards peers as well as clients, of prestige: 
the status of patron must be sustained by demonstrating largesse. On the 
other hand, they are part of a wider project of utilising kinship discourse to 
attenuate, disguise and perpetuate what are, in the eyes of many labourers, 
inequitable relations. Chandrasekharan, a prominent Nayar landowner, 
said: ‘. . . the talapulaya [head labourer] should be like one of the family. 
When he comes to the house I must listen to him, I should even invite him 
to eat with me...’. 

The landowners, giving gifts and meals, represent themselves publicly 
not as mere ‘good employers’, but as caring putative fathers of the labourers; 
their gifts are presented to the labourers as embodiment of the sneham 


° The talapulaya, wearing a white mundu and eating a nce feast at the landowner’s table 
one day before Onam, appears suggestively like a negative twin or double of the landowner 
himself (Smith 1988; Taussig 1993). While no informant even hinted at this purpose of the 
‘doubling’ relationship, a result of the mimetic display could be to draw onto the talapulaya 
negative influences aimed at the landowner, leaving the latter free to enjoy Thiruvonam. 
The small cash gift would then be dakshina, payment for a ritual service. The talapulaya’s 
presence, and his close identification with the landowner, is seen on various dangerous 
occasions. For instance, talapulayas were formerly required to attend funerals in the 
landowner’s family, and to cry ostentatiously, a dangerous action usually avoided because 
it risks calling lurking malicious spirits onto oneself (Fuller 1992: 239; C. Osella 1993: 
425-26). 
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proper of relations among kin, substance-sharers. It is not surprising, then, 
that the gifts consist of a feast, plus coconut oil, rice cloth, tamarind, and so 
on: all are items locally considered to maximise intake of donor’s substance, 
having a naturally extreme degree of absorption (coconut oil, bathing oil, 
cloth) or being items processed/cooked in the house of the landowner 
(tamarind, rice) (cf. Bayly 1986: 296; Dumont 1972: 123-29, 182-90; 
Marriott 1968: 143). The gifts also operate either internally (rich vegetarian 
food) or externally (bathing oil, new white cloth) directly upon the body, 
cooling and improving its unctuosity. The metonymic nature of the gift is 
also suggested by the use of white cloth, associated with the landowner: 
labourers more commonly wear the coloured lungi. 

The gifts’ absorbent natures allow another, private, interpretation. The 
context in which they are given is Onam, the festival commemorating the 
victory of the Brahman dwarf Vamana (avatar of Lord Vishnu) over the 
asura king Mahabali (Sivan 1977: 28ff). In the past, the various rajahs of 
Kerala received Onam tributes from their subjects and, in | turn, attended 
the festival of Trikkakara temple (near Kochi), said to be built upon the 
ruins of Mahabali’s royal palace. This temple was held by Edapalli Rajah, 
a Nambudiri Brahman holding vast tracts of land in Travancore, including 
most of Valiyagramam. The Rajahs paid their Onam tribute to the main 
deity, Vamana, each sponsoring one day of the Trikkakara festival. By 
submitting themselves and their powers to the rule of dharma as represented 
by Vamana, the rajahs recreated the sacrifice of the mythical asura king 
(see Kurup 1977: 102-3; Sreedhara Menon 1965: 104-5, 170ff; Tarabout 
1986: 444-47). 

Nowadays the public interpretation of Onam is that it celebrates not the 
victory of Vamana, but the annual return of Mahabali, the mythical just 
king of Kerala, cheated of his kingdom by the wily Brahman dwarf (cf. 
Jeffrey 1992: 21ff). Present-day landowners who consider kazhcha (the 
‘something-to-see opening gifts’) as tribute appear to be allying themselves 
with the erstwhile puranic reading of the story, which presents Vamana, 
landowner and recipient of tribute, not as wily cheat but as restorer of 
dharma. Considering kazhcha as tribute also opens the way for landowners 
to present their return gift as unreciprocal and therefore associated to 
danam, the poisonous unreciprocated gift. While in its narrowest technical 
definition, danam can be accepted only by Brahmans and given only by 
other ‘twice-born’, in local practice and non-Brahmanic understanding the 
category is extended to all non-reciprocated gifts (cf. Lakoff 1987: 68ff; 
Parry 1986, 1991; Raheja 1988). Most landowners privately described 
Onam gifts to us as danam (either as danadharma, nicchana danam {gifts 
giving religious merits to donor] or as anna danam [food gift]) (cf. Parry 
1986, 1989; Raheja 1988). 

The discourse of kinship, utilised publicly with labourers in order to 
secure their allegiance, is privately denied. For these landowners, labourers 
are not kin, not even ‘like kin’, but are Pulayas: what they receive is not ` 
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sneham (love), but dosham (fault). When prodded to acknowledge that 
Onam gifts are an avagasam, these landowners do not focus, like labourers, 
upon the positive, ‘rights’ aspect of avagasam. They explained privately to 
us that all avagasangal (pl.) gifts to which clients are entitled (given at 
dangerous ‘crossings’ such as solstice days, weddings, births or deaths in 
the landowner’s family) are intended to promote the auspiciousness and 
well-being of the giver. This is achieved, according to them, not only by 
neutralising the possible onset among clients of ‘hot’ and inauspicious 
feelings (e.g., envy, anger, cf. Raheja 1988), but also by directly giving 
away dosham in danam. 


Labourers’ point of view on gifts 


While the landowner who receives kazhcha (things to see) is protected, the 
gifts’ nature (raw vegetables and fruits) precluding transmission of sub- 
stance, labourers are not so protected. This allows them to interpret a 
landowner’s gifts as absorbing and transmitting the donor’s substance, 
while the reciprocity established by kazhcha ensures that gifts cannot be 
used to pass on dosham, but must contain sneham (cf. Parry 1986, 1989). 

However, neither is the connotation given by landowners to kazhcha, 
i.e., tribute, entirely denied. Labourers talked about it with apparent 
mixed feelings, landowners’/landlords’ past insistence on receiving kazhcha 
being considered as one of the sources and symbols of exploitation. Kun- 
nubaby, over 70, said: ‘. . . We had to give all our best vegetables and the 
biggest bunches of bananas. We couldn’t refuse . . .’. On the other hand, 
‘ .. the bigger the bunch of bananas you gave, the bigger gift you got 
back ...’. 

Kazhcha, then, has a positive side which can be manipulated by labourers 
to elicit the goodwill, protection and generosity of the recipient. It does this 
by creating what we can call a ‘field of sneham’ between two parties, 
drawing out of the recipient the particular desired response (cf. Appadurai 
1990: 94, 109; Lenclud 1993: 26). As well as offering protection against 
dosham and being a tribute appropriate to a superior and powerful person, 
thus comparable to gifts given to kings by their subjects (cf. Appadurai 
1981: 71-74; Bayly 1986: 297ff; Moore 1988: 290), kazhcha hopes to 
compel a good return by establishing a relationship of loving reciprocity 
through eliciting the recipient’s sneham. 

Landowners’ gifts are then interpreted by recipients as tangible proof of 
their relationship with the donor, and of the consideration and esteem in 
which they are held by the latter: the embodiment of his sneham towards 
them. Absence of gifts is invariably interpreted as absence of care and 
consideration. Shobhamma, a Pulaya labourer of 40, complained: 


. . . he [her employer] doesn’t care for me (ayalkku’ sneham illa: he has 
no love). He only asks me to work, but he doesn’t give anything. The 
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good ones [employers] remember you! When someone comes back from 
the Gulf, they could give you a saari, they would give you presents also 
at Onam, at Vishu.... 


That labourers can confidently claim that landowners’ Onam gifts embody 
sneham is also a result of the construction of the relationship as one of 
kinship. Labourers who give and receive gifts describe their relation with 
the landowner as bandham. Bandham, which can mean both tie/link/fetter 
and affinity/kinship/friendship (Gundert 1989: 746), is only used by 
labourers in its latter, more positive, meaning: ‘bandham undw (there is 
bandham) specifies that a working relationship entails a long-lasting (and 
in many cases hereditary), valued familial association with a particular 
landowner. 

When permanent labourers demand Onam gifts from the landowners as 
their avagasam (right), it is not simply because politicisation in Kerala has 
led to an awareness of and a discourse of rights, but also because the 
relation with the landowner has been constructed within the kinship idiom. 
Labourers continually assert that ‘their’ landowner gives, and must give, 
gifts because there is bandham (links, implying sharing of substance) and 
sneham. Because the appropriate material embodiment of sneham is food 
and gifts, gift-giving becomes an inevitable consequence. Without it, land- 
owners cannot fully live up either to social status and claims to be a 
sneham-ful person (marked by caste, politico-economic power and extent 
of client base as well as by physical appearance and constitution), or to 
fictional claims to parenthood and the ‘natural’ hierarchical superiority and 
authority which this offers (cf. Scott 1990: 96ff). 

By virtue of intimate connection with his employer, a labourer can also 
claim to share something with the landowner: consequently his status 
among his caste members increases (cf. Cohn 1983: 168ff; Dirks 1987: 129; 
Inden 1978: 56). While bandham and exchange of gifts creates a ‘flow’ 
between givers and recipients, binding them to each other (cf. Bloch and 
Parry 1989: 8-9; Mauss 1990), sneham, contained in landowners’ gifts, is 
incorporated through consumption or absorption, the body of the recipient 
being modified and improved in the process. For those who regularly ‘get 
into the house’ or share meals with the landlord, this process is intensified. 
Pulaya households used to be ranked among each other according to the 
status of the landowner they worked for. Even now, those who are the 
workers of a prominent landowner claim and are widely accorded higher 
status within their own community. For example, one talapulaya was 
accorded the rank of Illattu Pulaya since he was in bandham with an ex- 
jenmi who was an Iilattu Nayar (high Nayar subdivision). By being identi- 
fied as the trusted long-term worker of an important landowner, a labourer’s 
caste superiors will also grant him a degree of respect and intimacy not 
given to the casual workers; this confirms the labourer’s opinion that he is 
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not like ordinary Pulayas and that his relationship with the landowner is of 
a higher order (cf. Lenclud 1993: 30-31). 


The context of gift giving: Onam as temporary community 


The context in which gifts are exchanged (as opposed to being given 
unidirectionally) is significant. They are exchanged at Onam, the festival 
which remembers and recreates a golden age, an era during which, according 
to labourers and landowners alike, social relations were at their best. 
There was no exploitation and no cheating; people lived harmoniously, 
without conflicts, in cooperation and happiness. 

Onam gifts aim to inspire santhosam (happiness, contentment), thereby 
avoiding the development of bad feelings, dissatisfaction or conflicts between 
two parties (cf. Good 1982: 27). Conflict between labourers and landowners, 
lack of sneham and disarticulation within the social body, are considered to 
have negative consequences for all constitutive parts; landowners’ negative 
evaluation of conflict is shared by most labourers. When Pulayas talk of the 
1970s strikes (part of the ‘land-grab movement’ (cf. George 1984; Oom- 
men 1971, 1985: 124ff; Tharamangalam 1981), they often say that although 
they made gains, and while they are prepared to take similar militant 
action if the need arises in future, an undesirable situation of hardship and 
enmity was created. They point out that as a result of the strike they were 
left without enough rice for the year, that many people were assaulted and 
arrested, and that many social relations were broken. Labourers, as much 
as landowners, prefer to see negotiations undertaken in a mood of sneham, 
rather than open conflict (cf. Scott 1990). 

However, conflicts and disarticulation are also regarded, by labourers 
and landowners alike, as endemic: an unavoidable condition of existence 
(cf. Inden 1978: 59; Smith 1985: 74ff). The original state of well-being of 
the social body, harmoniously articulated and smoothly functioning, as 
represented by the reign of Mahabali, cannot but be ephemeral, recreated 
and re-established for ten short days a year during Onam. For labourers, 
Onam represents the recreation of an egalitarian and caste-less community 
(cf. Jeffrey 1992: 21ff); for landowners, the accent is not on egalitarian 
values, but on the lack of conflicts which characterised social relations with 
labourers at that mythical time. Because these two different interpretations 
of the kingdom of Mahabali exist, a long-lasting ‘community of consent’ 
cannot be constructed (cf. Menon 1992, 1994). Its existence would depend 
upon either landowners according a position of equality to labourers or 
upon labourers relinquishing their political power. 
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IV 
Sneham and the need for attachment 


Attachment necessary for landowners 


Onam gifts not only recognise and reiterate labourers’ and clients’ relations 
of dependence upon landowners, but also the dependence of the latter 
upon the providers of specialised (i.e., agricultural) skills. Giving gifts can 
be seen as an implicit acknowledgement of the landowner’s dependency 
upon those who provide him, by reason of their caste-specific knowledge, 
with specialised services (cf. Fuller 1988: 33ff; Good 1982: 26ff). While 
gifts (kazhcha) given by permanent labourers to landowners are not as 
absorbent or intimate as the cooked and processed items which they 
receive in return, they do consist of agricultural products which, as the 
(literal) fruit of the labour of the givers, are the final expression of the 
person. This personalised aspect of kazhcha, establishing a connection 
between giver and recipient, is not denied by landowners, who consider 
kazhcha as tribute, a sign of allegiance which stands metonymically for the 
donor and binds him to his superior. At the same time, these gifts explicitly 
aim to elicit goodwill, happiness, allegiance and sincerity: they are used to 
construct and reiterate a relationship between givers and recipients which 
goes beyond the mere provision of service, but is a long-lasting harmonious 
dependency relation constructed through idioms of kinship and substance- 
sharers, the realm of sneham. - 

Valiyagramam landowners have had the opportunity to seek increased 
profits by freeing themselves from permanent labourers and from their 
responsibilities towards them (cf. Herring 1989: 99ff). However, the majority 
continue to maintain some degree of permanency in their relationships 
with labourers, because of their continuing need (e.g., at harvest) for a 
secure, dependable and relatively large pool of labourers (cf. Harriss 1982: 
239). All landowners promise work in advance and will ask for, some 
commitment from labourers whom they employ on a yearly basis, while 
many, especially those with neither time nor experience to supervise paddy 
cultivation closely, continue to employ on a permanent basis at least one 
experienced labourer as nokkakaran (supervisor). The figure of the land- 
owner continues to evoke as a cultural referent the traditional upper caste 
jenmi of the past, whose status was demonstrated and reinforced by the 
number of labourers and clients attached to him (C. Osella 1993: 115ff). 
Owning paddy-land and employing permanent labourers (at least a nokka- 
karan) establishes and proves status; while labourers’ status is linked to 
that of the particular landowner for whom they work, a landowner’s status 
is linked to the very existence of dependent labourers (cf. Strathern 1988: 
e.g., 336). 
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Attachment necessary for labourers 


Taking one kara (neighbourhood) as an example, out of eighty Pulaya 
families working as agricultural labourers, 44 per cent presented themselves 
as working in ‘permanent’ arrangements. These are the families who tend 
to use the house name of their employer, and present themselves as ‘just 
like family members’. These permanent relations generally continue to be: 
(i) inherited; (ii) requiring ‘extra duties’ (e.g., giving assistance at weddings); 
(iii) associated with annual reciprocal gift exchanges at Onam; (iv) openly 
pervaded by the ideology of patronage (cf. Harriss 1982: 238). For these 
workers, receiving sneham is unproblematically acknowledged as essential. 
While these ‘permanent’ relations are not equivalent to former systems of 
bonded labour and patron-client relations (cf. Breman 1985: 264-66, 306; 
Herring 1989: 95), and have stripped-down ritual dimensions (e.g., Pulayas 
are no longer obliged to mourn at their employers’ funerals), they are 
associated by labourers with the traditional working relations of the past. 
Anything with a lesser degree of attachment or permanence is defined as 
non-permanent or casual labour, and presented as subject to purely con- 
tractual arrangements. However, bandham and its corollary, sneham, also 
appear as a necessary component of the working relations of those 56 per 
cent of labourers who presented themselves, willingly or unwillingly, as 
being in purely contractual, ‘casual’, employment. 

Young, SSLC educated, highly politicised Pulaya male labourers can be 
taken-as an example of this heterogeneous group. These youths invariably 
declare that they consider non-contractual working relations to be demeaning 
and low-status. Being a permanent labourer means being at an employer’s 
beck and call throughout the year, and this is explicitly associated with a 
past of near-slavery: “They can call you to their house at any time to do any 
thing, and you cannot refuse if you are their permanent worker . . . this is 
like how it was in the past; it was feudalism.’ 

They pointed out that, although by working contractually they might 
find employment for fewer days per annum than do the permanent labourers, 
this can be compensated by relatively higher wages. For example, a casual 
labourer in 1990 would receive Rs. 35 a day for fencing a plot of garden 
land; a permanent labourer would receive Rs. 25-30 to perform the same 
task: this difference in wages is reversed in nearby areas (cf. Herring 1984 
for Kerala; Kapadia 1993 for Tamil Nadu). Moreover, the process of 
paddy cultivation is such that on particular occasions (e.g., harvest, trans- 
planting) there is always a demand for labour. In between times, they can 
travel and find other labouring jobs wherever they are available, for 
example with road building contractors throughout the district. Those with 
relatives or friends in a city or industrial town elsewhere in India might 
migrate temporarily (cf. Breman 1985: 290ff). 
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Regardless of these claims for total independence from landowners, 
most employment opportunities (both within and outside of the village) 
remain connected to relations of attachment. A significant change in 
labour relations from the past has been the development of contractual 
working relations and the emergence of a labour market, albeit restricted 
by agreements which limit the employment of non-village labourers to the 
most labour-intensive operations (e.g., transplanting and harvesting) (cf. 
Athreya et al. 1990: 143-46 for Tamil Nadu; Harriss 1991: 105-24; Herring 
1984: 201; Narayana and Nair 1989 and Rudra 1984: 256-57 for Bengal). 
Agricultural labourers can expect to find work locally for between twenty- 
five to a maximum of 160 days p.a.; labourers and union representatives 
agree that the average figure is ninety days (C. Osella 1993: 52; cf. Franke 
and Chasin 1992: 69). While resident labourers have priority of employ- 
ment over outsiders, those who lack expertise or who are considered to be 
‘insincere’ or ‘troublemakers’ by landowners find obtaining work difficult 
and uncertain. When they do find work, it is for fewer days and for smaller 
landowners, who offer less work; it is usually also for landowners for whom 
no one else wants to work, either because their paddy fields are too far 
away from the village, or because they offer worse working conditions 
(e.g., lower wages and no perks, such as tea or snacks in the field). 

For young men who, by reason of their age, lack expertise, it is essential 
not only to be seen to display ‘sincerity’ in their work but also to try to 
build up a relation of continuity with a landowner, i.e., a degree of 
bandham, which then necessarily involves sneham if conflicts are to be 
avoided. This enables them to secure a guaranteed minimum level of 
employment in the paddy fields and to be promised work from one year to 
the next, as well as providing them with contacts through which they can 
find employment outside of the village, and a source of credit when 
needed, for example during periods of unemployment (cf. Nieuwenhuys 
1991: 609, 1994: 117, 158-59)."° The obvious tension which exists for these 
young men between the necessity of bandham and remaining faithful to 
their rejection of what they consider as ‘demeaning’ working arrangements 
is often mediated by seeking a relationship with a landowner who is also a 
fellow party member (either Congress or Communist). We have no space 
to analyse these relationships, but note that what enables a flow of sneham 
and sincerity is the bandham ensuing from common political affiliation. 
The role played by kazhcha among ‘permanent’ labourers is.in this case 
performed by offering concrete political support to the landowner (cf. 
Lenclud 1993: 29). 


° While there are government credit schemes for agricultural labourers, the benefits are 
often difficult to obtain, leading many labourers to prefer to borrow money from their 
employer, increasing the patronage dimension of their working relation (cf. Athreya et al. 
1990; Rudra 1984). 
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Vv 
Conclusions 


Despite many changes, agriculture retains its prominence in Valiyagramam, 
with relations of production being based upon a division between land- 
owners who cannot or will not work their own land and landless agricultural 
labourers who need to sell their labour to landowners. Social status and 
identity within the village also continue to be linked to factors which root 
prestige in the moral worlds of agriculture and the social relations derived 
from it. For a mixture of economic and status reasons, landowners and 
labourers continue to be in a relationship of co-dependence. 

The discourse of sneham recognises this dependency relation and offers 
a means by which it can be reproduced, while seemingly benefiting both 
landowner and labourer, and avoiding conflict, negatively valued on all 
sides. In transactions, labourers manoeuvre to bring non-reciptocity into 
the sphere of reciprocity; landowners try to deny reciprocity. Labourers 
stress, within a discourse of ‘rights’ and ‘care’ which evokes familial sub- 
stance-sharers, the affection (sneham) passed; this serves to remind the 
landowner of his duties towards them, and to raise labourers’ status among 
caste-mates both by virtue of claims to be in affectual relations with a 
superior, and by having access to, and incorporating, superior substance. 
Conversely, the landowner’s first strategy is that of denying outright the 
discourse of ‘rights’ and downplaying any transfer of valued substance. 
While this enables him to stress hierarchical superiority, and labourers’ 
duties of obedience and service, at the same time he effectively undermines 
his own kinship analogy. When the landowner is forced, in order to 
maintain kinship ideology, to confront the metonymic nature of his gift, he 
re-classifies labourers’ opening gifts as mere tribute, thereby denying 
reciprocity and enabling him to think of his own gift as unreciprocal, the 
substance passed as being a negative one (dosham). 

That things are passed in transactions is a commonplace of Indian 
sociology: sin and inauspiciousness are commonly mentioned (e.g., Parry 
1986, 1991; Raheja 1988), along with power (Mayer 1985) and bio-moral 
code, or self (Marriott 1968, 1976). Sneham suggests that a greater range of 
qualities may be detached and passed between people, and that the nature 
of transactions may be differently described and understood by the parties 
involved. Sneham, as a quality which has physical, moral-emotional and 
social implications, flows between people and social domains. 

Widespread ambiguity persists: patron—client or landowner-—labourer 
relations are constructed and reiterated successfully exactly because the 
meaning of the transactions and nature of what is contained in the gifts 
exchanged remain largely undefined. In discourses about the natures of 
persons, maintenance of social-structural hierarchies requires a strongly 
hegemonic project: here, dissent is reduced to a few fragments of hidden 
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discourse, while the dominant areas of agreement, in line with the premise 
of sneham, which frames conflict as deleterious, minimise friction by 
seemingly encompassing almost all points of view. In any case, the final 
outcome of conflicts about signification is, in the public sphere, likely to be 
skewed in favour of those who hold power and authority. 
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Transformative rituals among Hindu 
women in the Telugu region 


N. Sudhakar Rao 


Popular Hinduism in rural India abounds with many village and domestic rituals. In the latter 
category, puberty, pregnancy and death ntuals appear very prominent among the womenfolk of 
the Telugu region. Of these, the death ritual, the worship of a deceased married woman whose 
husband is still alıve, ıs especially important because it exemplifies the dominant theme of these 
rituals honouring fertility. Though generally considered inferior to men, women tn these rituals 
receive reverence and status elevation as either symbolic or real deities. An attempt is made in 
this paper to describe and analyse these recurring rituals with the help of Dumont's concepts of 
hierarchy, encompassing contrariness and gender complementarity The paper also focuses on 
the cultural basis and the mechanisms involved in female status elevation within the overall 
context of male domination. Female status elevation in the rituals does not alleviate female 
subordination in everyday life, as the sexuality and generative power of women ultimately 
remain under the control of men. These rituals also reflect the social structural features of south 
Indian society, and the complementarity between matri- and patrifiltaton. 


In this paper I propose to analyse some symbols and symbolic actions to 
reveal the conceptual structures embedded in three popular Hindu domestic 
rituals of women among Telugu speakers: puberty, pregnancy and the 
post-funeral ceremony of the married woman whose husband is still alive. 
The dominant feature in these rituals is that the woman, who is otherwise 
generally considered inferior to man, receives honour, respect and even 
elevation to a higher status: she transforms herself into a symbolic or a real 
deity. 

Why do women become deities in these rituals? What is behind this 
deification? What roles do these rituals play in the lives of women? What 
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do they reflect of gender roles and features of social structure? Meaningful 
answers to these questions are not readily apparent, and demand a deeper 
insight into the Hindu world view and the conceptual structures and social 
practices of the Hindu religion. An attempt is made here to show that the 
deification of women is concerned with the worship of fertility, on which 
continuity of the patriline and general prosperity, as culturally defined, are 
dependent. The significance of deification becomes intelligible in the light 
of Dumont’s concept of ‘hierarchy’, ‘encompassing contrariness’, and his 
conception of gender complementarity and woman’s status elevation 
(Dumont 1980: 239-42). That is, at the level of unity of the sexes and gender 
complementarity, one can see the rituals providing a space where women 
become autonomous and create ‘power’ to complement the power con- 
structed by men in the village rituals. These rituals also enable women to 
recognise their natural generative power and to construct the feminine 
gender in contradistinction to the masculine. Although these rituals are 
concerned with autonomy, female generative power and honouring married 
women by symbolic or real deification, they do not preclude male domination. 
Participation of various actors taking up specific socially assigned roles 
reveals certain social structural features such as complementarity between 
patri- and matrifiliation. Detailed discussion on these generalisations follows 
after a description of the rituals. 

The data for this paper was collected during 1990-91 while conducting 
doctoral fieldwork’ in a village called Thalupuru, Nellore district, Andhra 
Pradesh. Thalupuru is a multi-caste village with a representation of twenty- 
three castes in 475 households. The total population is about 2,211. The 
Kamma, an agricultural caste, are dominant in the political, economic and 
religious life of the village. Everyone performs the first two of the rituals 
here described, but the Untouchable castes and Yanadi tribe, to whom the 
services of the Brahmin priest are denied, do not perform the third one, 
that is, the post-funeral rite of the married woman. 


I 
Perantam 


The puberty ceremony is called perantam. Occurrence of first menses is a 
matter of happiness, and is a big event. I heard women talking happily 
about their own puberty ceremonies at my neighbour’s (during my fieldwork) 
daughter’s puberty ritual, which I witnessed. Men are usually not invited 
for this occasion, but they were interested in having me take their pictures. 

No sooner is a girl found to have her first period than she is confined to a 
comer of the house so that others may not touch her unknowingly and thus 


! The fieldwork was conducted with a junior research fellowship grant by the American 
Institute of Indian Studies, Chicago, USA. 
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get polluted. This act is called moola kurcho bettedi (sitting in the 
corner). The house is now in a state of pollution in the sense that no 
religious ceremony can take place. The mother helps the girl to bathe and 
change her clothes each day. According to traditional understanding, since 
the blood—muttu—has been accumulating for many years, it should be 
expelled thoroughly. For this purpose, food items such as dried coconut, 
brown sugar and sesame seeds are given to her to eat, either separately or 
made into balls by pounding them together. These items are supposed to 
produce heat and expel the bad blood, the oozing of which is due to a 
wound in the generative organ. In order to heal the wound, tender leaves 
of the neem tree are ground into a paste and made into small tablets. The 
girl consumes these tablets each day for the nine days of her partial 
seclusion. This supposedly aids by cooling the body temperature raised by 
the above-mentioned food items. The girl is given a normal diet, with the 
exception of cold-producing foods. She is not supposed to leave the corner 
except for natural calls and she is always accompanied by an adult woman 
or another girl. 

After the purificatory bath in the morning of the ninth day, the girl 
returns to normal routine life. Actually the girl’s father’s sister (FZ) and 
mother’s brother’s wife (MBW) give the purificatory bath. It is very 
important for the FZ and MBW to participate in this ritual. The FZ is 
differentiated from the MBW by the term menaththa, with aththa being the 
term for the latter. The prefix, mena, signifies a closer relationship (by body) 
with ego even though both of them are potentially mothers-in-law. How- 
ever, in this ritual it is the FZ who takes an active role in arranging the 
ritual. They adorn the girl for the ritual that takes place in the evening 
around eight, after the evening meal. When the girl is ready, her mother or 
sister invites the women in the neighbouring houses to attend the ritual. 

First, the girl wears a new sari and blouse, symbols of womanhood,’ 
brought by her parents. She puts on golden ornaments, wears a lot of 
flowers in her hair and a flower garland around her neck. Now she looks 
like a new bride. The FZ and MBW get her to sit on a chair in the porch or 
in a spacious room. When she is properly settled, plates or trays containing 
the prestations brought by the FZ, MBW and others are placed in front of 
her. They include clothes—sari and blouse from the FZ and MBW, with 
others giving a piece of blouse material—a variety of sweets, betel leaves, 
nuts and fruits. After a few minutes, the girl is taken inside the house by 
the FZ and MBW. She now changes into the clothes presented by the FZ. 
When she is brought back, nalugu is performed, as described below. 

As the girl sits on a chair with the rest of the women in front of her, two 
plates containing some rice mixed with turmeric paste and sandalwood 


2 Until then she normally wears a frock, or a skirt and blouse as a child. 
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paste (akshinthalu) are placed before her. Three or five muthaiduvalu 
(women whose husbands are alive), who may be real or classificatory 
sisters, brothers’ wives and parents’ sisters perform the nalugu. Each one 
of them takes a little bit of sandalwood paste and applies it gently under the 
girl’s cheeks. Then, taking some rice in both hands, they sprinkle some on 
the girl’s knees and shoulders, and the rest on her head. They put a 
vermilion (kumkum/sindhur) spot on her forehead and in the parting of her 
hair. Finally, they touch the girl’s feet. 

When all three or five women finish nalugu one by one, some women 
sing songs that are praises of goddesses like Sita, Parvathi and Lakshmi. At 
the end, the girl is offered camphor flames to ward off the evil eye and to 
conclude the ritual. She is then taken inside the house again where she 
changes into the clothes presented by her MBW. Then, she distributes the 
betel leaves, nuts, fruits and sweets to those who have attended the 
ceremony. 

The puberty ritual is concerned with the recognition of the onset of the 
fertile period in a woman’s life, a period that has sociological relevance, 
too. Cross-cousin marriage, signalled in the prestations given at the time of 
an infant’s hair-removing ceremony,’ becomes more prominent during 
puberty with the participation of and the presentation of gifts by the FZ 
and MBW. Informants affirmed that if the MBW or FZ do not participate 
in the ritual even though present in the village, it is a serious matter. It 
shows her unwillingness to take part in deciding the girl’s marriage. An 
implication of this is that she forfeits her right to have the girl married to 
her son later. In other words, the customary participation of the MBW and 
FZ is associated with the marriage of the girl. 


II 
Seemantham 


A ceremony called seemantham is performed in the fifth month of pregnancy. 
When a woman confirms her pregnancy, her in-laws pass the news to her 
parents. Either the parents or the brother and his wife bring a gift, called 
sare, that comprises a new dress (sari and blouse), flowers, fruits and some 
sweets. On the Friday when the brother’s family brings sare, the woman 
washes her hair and bathes in the evening, profusely applying turmeric 
paste over her body. She wears the new sari and puts on ornaments. 
Women and girls of the neighbouring houses are invited on this occasion to 
witness the ritual, a women’s ritual. 


> A ntual called puttentikalu theesed: or kesa khandana (removal of hair) 1s performed in 
any odd month of the child’s first year. The child’s MB brings a set of clothes, a gold rng or 
car-rings, and even a silver thread for the child’s waist and a set of clothes for the child’s 
mother. His ımportant role in the ritual is to remove a few locks before the barber shaves the 
child’s head. 
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As in the puberty ritual, the beautifully adorned pregnant woman sits on 
a chair with the rest of the women in front of her. Sweets brought by her 
brother, betel leaves, nuts and fruits are placed in plates before her. Now 
nalugu is performed by muthaiduvalu as described before. At the end of 
the ceremony camphor flames are offered. The ritual is concluded with the 
distribution of sweets, betel leaves and nuts to the guests and those who 
have attended the ritual. 


m 
Muthaiduva sangyam 


The post-funeral ritual of a dead married woman is called muthaiduva 
sangyam and it is performed irrespective of the age or child-bearing capacity 
of the woman: the only criterion is that the woman’s husband should be 
alive. The ritual starts at 3.00 pm and ends by 5.00 pm on the ninth day after 
the death. A purificatory ceremony, called karamanthram, is performed by 
the Brahmin priest in the morning. The participation of men is more 
important in this ritual in which the affines present clothes to the dead 
woman’s husband.‘ This is followed by lunch for all those who have 
responded to the invitation. 

In the evening, when the muthaiduva sangyam is performed, women 
take the active role. At this time the main actor is the Brahmin priest’s wife 
or mother whose husband is alive. She in fact represents the dead woman. 
On the previous day, the dead woman’s brothers bring thirty to forty 
winnowing pans, about the same number of small mirrors, some betel 
leaves and nuts, dried turmeric tubers, vermilion powder and its containers. 
The ritual starts with the setting out from the brother’s house of five to ten 
women to a previously identified vacant house. One of the women carries a 
tray containing a new sari and a blouse. A Chakali man (Washerman) of 
the house of the brother’s family follows this group of women. He carries 
all the above-mentioned items from the house of the brothers to the vacant 
house. After a few minutes the Brahmin woman comes to the vacant house 
and puts on the new dress and bangles. Meanwhile a music band of 
Mangalis (barbers) arrives there, and all the women go in procession to the 
dead woman’s house, the Brahmin woman in the centre. The Mangalis 
precede the procession, playing the musical instruments, and the Chakali 
carries the paraphernalia mentioned earlier. 

After reaching the deceased woman’s home, all the women enter the 
house. The Brahmin woman sits on the ground or on a chair and five or 
seven women salute her after applying turmeric paste below her cheeks. 
The deceased woman’s daughter puts some rice and an unhusked coconut 


* Dumont (1957, 1986) gives vivid accounts of the prestations of food and clothing in a 
death ritual among kin and affines in a south Indian caste In this village, though clothes are 
given, the: giving of food is absent. 
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in the folds of the Brahmin woman’s sari. The latter holds these items on 
her stomach as in the case of a new bride. The daughter then offers betel 
leaves, nuts, flowers and a yellow thread, representing the marriage thread 
(mangalasuthram), to the Brahmin woman who fixes the flowers in her hair 
and ties the yellow thread around her neck. It is said that wealthy house- 
holds attach a small gold pendant (thalibottu) to the yellow thread, repre- 
senting marital status. In the ritual that I witnessed, the Brahmin woman 
had not been living in the village for a year or so. Therefore, the women 
kept asking after her welfare and the Brahmin woman replied to all their 
questions casually. Unlike the ritual held in the morning, the women’s 
ritual appeared to be very informal and lacking seriousness. Meanwhile, 
some women unpack the materials carried by the Chakali and put a mirror, 
vermilion container, turmeric tuber, betel leaves and nuts in each of the 
winnowing pans. Later the Brahmin woman comes out of the house and 
gives away the winnoning pans containing all these items to the women, of 
different castes, who had already gathered there. Then camphor flames are 
offered to her by the deceased woman’s daughter. After this, a procession 
is taken again, as before. This time, women of the husbands’s household 
also join. Though this procession is without the merriment and fun of a 
marriage, there are no outward sobs or display of grief. Women in the 
procession chat and discuss their interests. The procession goes to the 
outskirts of the village where the Brahmin woman removes the marriage 
thread and bangles, after which they all return to their respective homes 
without the music. 

First, the actors explained the. objective of this ritual as honourably 
bidding farewell to the deceased woman who is in a married, auspicious, 
status. An ancillary aspect is to indicate the husband’s love and respect for 
his deceased wife, specifically exhibited not only by his performing the 
ritual elegantly but also by presenting gold, clothing or any ornament to 
the Brahmin woman who represents the deceased wife.’ This fact may be 
exemplified by repeating what a villager, an atheist, who is a paramedical 
official told me about how he was insulted for not performing the ritual 
when his wife died a year ago. The women in the neighbourhood talked ill 
of him saying he had no love for her, and they even insinuated that he had 
deliberately let her die, which was not true. Also, the performance signifies 
affection between the woman and her brothers, besides the woman and her 
in-law’s household. At another level, it is interpreted that death in the 
married state was an honour bestowed by the gods for the meritorious 
deeds of the deceased woman. In this regard Dubois notes that: 


The happiest death for a woman is that which overtakes her while she is 
still in a wedded state. Such a death is looked upon’as the reward of 


$ The representation of the Brahmin woman who accepts gifts has nothing to do with the 
sins or inauspiciousness of the dead woman (cf. Parry 1980; Raheja 1988). 
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goodness extending back for many generations; on the other hand, the 
greatest misfortune that can befall a wife is to survive her husband 
(Dubois 1936: 50). 


The married status structurally opposes widowhood. In practical terms, 
death is preferred to widowhood. The latter is considered worse than death 
because of sexual taboo, inauspiciousness, the several food and dress 
restrictions imposed upon the widow, and the negative value and the 
stigma attached to widowhood. When death visits a married woman, as a 
boon given by gods, such a woman deserves honour because this does not 
occur often. Only those who have accumulated religious merit can have 
death in the married status. Honouring them through these rituals is an 
important social practice that needs further examination, which I will 
undertake later. 

Even though this ritual is performed widely in Andhra Pradesh, very 
little is known of it except a brief mention in a Census monograph (Census 
of India 1961). This is a unique ritual in the sense that it addresses gender 
in funerals. Studies of funeral rituals have so far centred around kinship 
(Dumont 1957; Orenstein 1970), pollution (Mines 1990), liminality (Das 
1976a), cosmogony (Parry 1981), structural arrangements in terms of the 
participation of various specialists (Kaushik 1976), structures in mourning 
(Das 1986), and the like. A detailed study and analysis of this ritual would 
involve all these aspects, but for the present purpose the analysis is limited 
to deification and the main theme of the ritual—fertility—in relation to the 
other two rituals already described. 

The symbolic significance of the ritual is obvious: it signifies the woman's 
arrival into her husband’s house as a bride and departure from it. She is 
represented by a high status Brahmin woman. Her moving into her in-law’s 
house with the new sari, blouse and bangles is enacted symbolically. The 
paraphernalia that the Chakali carries during the ceremony represents 
various items given to the bride by her parents to establish her family and 
their wish for a happy married life. Putting the marriage thread around the 
neck represents marriage. Similarly, the holding of rice and coconut over 
the stomach of the Brahmin woman represents pregnancy. Various gifts 
distributed by the Brahmin woman represent the woman’s role and responsi- 
bilities in the house. More appropriately the winnowing pan symbolises 
cleaning rice and cooking food. The decorative items such as the mirror, 
vermilion powder and the turmeric tuber signify continued marital status, 
fertility and prosperity. The distribution of a winnowing pan, mirror and 
other items on her departure signifies her wish for happy homes for the 
surviving married women across the castes. Her departure from the house 
to the outskirts of the village signifies her departure from this world. 

The symbolic action in the ritual confirms Parry’s observation that death 
and funerals are articulated through the symbols of marriage, sex and 
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fertility (Parry 1982). These symbols refer to the birth of the dead person in 
the cosmic world. For this symbolic birth, the married woman is the most 
appropriate symbol in the sense that she is capable of reproduction, as 
opposed to a widow, or an unmarried girl who is socially sterile. The 
enactment of marriage recasts what had happened in the social world and it 
also signifies reproduction in the cosmic world. Parry notes that the Hindu 
funerals also aim at the termination of rebirth (ibid.). A reflection of this 
aspect can be noted in the symbolic end of fertility in the case of the dead 
married woman. The removal of the marriage string and bangles outside 
the village by the Brahmin woman who symbolises the dead woman signifies 
terminating the fertile status of the dead woman. However, the dead 
woman enters the abode of gods and becomes not only more auspicious but 
also transforms herself into a being of a higher status, a deity, who blesses 
her surviving household members with fertility and prosperity. 

The time of performance of the ritual discloses an important aspect. It 
takes place immediately after the end of the pollution period, the ‘liminal 
phase’, the point at which the mourners swing back to the social world (cf. 
Das 1976a) in which gender relations play a great role. But in the case of 
the deceased woman, she moves into the cosmic world permanently, as a 
deity, detaching herself from the social world. 

These ‘rites of passage’, which take place following some biological 
changes, mark a transition of women from one status to another, from one 
kind of social relations to another. In Van Gennep’s terms (1909), these 
rituals may be termed as ‘rituals of transition’ (puberty and pregnancy) and 
of ‘separation’ (death). In these rituals of liminality, the inferiors attain a 
higher status permanently (see Turner 1969). However, their status elevation 
does not bring about change in the gender-related hierarchical structure. In 
terms of personhood, we find a progression from childhood to adulthood 
(cf. Carter 1982). Whether in terms of kinship, sacred—profaneness or 
fertility, the motif of honouring a person is obvious and prominent, and 
much enjoyed by the actors themselves. The representation of the dead 
woman by a Brahmin woman itself speaks of the higher status granted to 
the dead woman. It appears very clearly that deification is the dominant 
theme in these female life-cycle ceremonies to which I shall now attend. 


IV 
Honour and symbolic deification 


Honouring can be noted in these rituals from at least three perspectives. 
First, these rituals are unique in that they are restricted to women; there is 
no domestic ritual that bestows honour to males, excepting twice-born 
males, who obtain the sacred thread before marriage. By and large a man 
derives honour by virtue of his sex, as head of the household, as a leader in 
the village and the like. Also, not all women undergo these rituals; these 
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rituals are not performed for those who do not menstruate, those who 
never become pregnant or when a widow dies. Second, in a hierarchy 
based on age, juniors should always respect and honour seniors. But in 
these rituals the seniors honour the juniors by providing them chairs and 
blessing them in a stylised manner never used in everyday intercourse. 
Third, there is the symbolic and real deification and worship of the incum- 
bents in these rituals. . 

Married elderly women bless the pubescent and pregnant women, 
recognising their potential to produce children and thereby granting a 
higher status. In the case of the pregnant woman they wish her to bring 
forth a male child. They bow down before her, offer fruits, sweets and 
camphor flames as they do for a deity. However, while some informants 4 
considered that the women are equivalent to goddesses, others did not 
accept this interpretation. According to the latter, the women do not 
become or represent deities, as is common, for instance, among Nepali 
Hindus (Allen 1976; Bennett 1983). What is going on here is worship of a 
deity who could be interpreted as fertility. The goddess receives honour 
through ‘the women in that particular state. Both the goddess and the 
person receive honour here. The offerings to the women—fruits, flowers 
and camphor flames—are the same as those offered to the Sanskritic 
married goddesses. But offerings to an unmarried goddess are animal 
sacrifices and nivedyam (Fuller 1987). Therefore, the woman is deified 
symbolically as a married goddess who is closely associated with fertility 
and prosperity. 

Even though the living persons—pubescent girl and pregnant woman— 
are not considered deities, the manner in which the elders give their 
blessings and the ritual as a whole resemble worship of a deity. In the case 
of the death ritual, the informants conceded that the dead married woman 
had been transformed into a deity and that worship of the Brahmin woman 
and the gifts given to her are actually meant for the deceased married 
woman. Despite conflicting views on the deification of living persons, what 
is common to all of the women so honoured is their potential or real 
fertility. Though the dead married woman is not physically present in the 
world, she can nevertheless make a woman fertile in her capacity as a 
deity. Her deification is concerned more with the generic theme of fertility 
than with anything else. 

The traditional view asserts that the death of a woman in the fertile state 
is something that threatens fertility, be it human or animal, of vegetation 
or of the soil. The worship of a fertile married woman, whether living or 
dead, amounts to honouring the fertility on which survival depends. Socio- 
logically speaking, the loss caused by the death of the fertile woman, even 
if she has crossed child-bearing age, has to be compensated or substituted 
for. The deceased woman, now transformed into a deity, affects the 
prosperity of the household through the multiplication of the family’s 
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cattle, and through assuring many pregnancies and childbirths and good 
harvests. Failure of these prospects or the occurrence of any disaster is 
attributed to the displeasure or wrath of the deceased woman. 

The symbolic or real deification of the woman, as mentioned before, 
brings honour and respect to women, and this adds to the ambiguity noted 
by Bennett (1983); Das (1976b); Ghadially (1988); Marglin (1982); Reynolds 
(1980); Trawick (1990); Wadley (1980) and others over the status of Hindu 
women: inferior as wife and superior as mother. Now we shall look at this 
phenomenon in the light of Dumont’s concept of ‘hierarchy’, attempting to 
make sense of the status elevation of women through deification. 

Dumont contends that hierarchy is a relation of ‘encompassing contrari- 
; ness’. The hierarchical relation includes, besides distinction, the dimension 
of value: one is superior and the other is inferior (Dumont 1980: 239). Man 
as a generic category encompasses woman and there is a unity at the 
superior level. At the inferior level there exists a distinction of sex. Hierarchy 
exists in the combination of these two propositions. Within this theoretical 
framework Dumont finds complementarity of gender relations: ‘In hier- 
archy thus defined complementariness or contradiction is contained in a 
unity of superior order’ (ibid.: 242). He further states that the hierarchy is 
recognised from either level. When the hierarchy is fixed at the inferior 
level, the situation gets reversed in a complex process. As an example he 
cites the status of woman: the married woman as wife is inferior to man but 
she obtains a higher status as mother. To this example we may add the 
notion of purusha and prakriti in which the latter, the female principle, is 
active but the male is rigid or inactive. The female principle is thus 
dominant in the creation of the universe (Dumont 1980: 281; Wadley 
1977). 

The complex process of reversal that Dumont refers to can be seen in the 
recognition of menarche and pregnancy, in the importance attached to 
fertility, and in deification. In the inferior hierarchical order, at the level of 
sex distinction, deification is associated with the veneration of fertility. We 
find the process of deification beginning in symbolic form when the pre- 
paration for motherhood starts, i.e., puberty. It is carried on into the stage 
of pregnancy and reproduction, and finally culminates in a real deity when 
the spirit of the dead married woman becomes powerful either to bless or 
to curse. A reversal of hierarchy has thus occurred wherein the inferior, 
i.e., the female, receives honour and higher status. 

As already stated, according to Dumont both contradiction and com- 
plementarity are found in the unity of the superior order. The contradiction 
here is that of sexual differentiation, but there is also unity at the superior 
order. As Biardeau makes clear in her exegesis on Kama, the biological 
role of woman is that of sexual partnership. According to her, woman 
exists autonomously, having swadharma, and becomes a sexual partner 
complementing the role of man as the other sexual partner. She writes, 
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. woman is neither a dominator nor a passive instrument, she is the’ 
necessary and respected partner. Her own desire must match that of the 
man and find its satisfaction at the same time as his: the anatomical 
consideration and the classification of men and women which Vatsyayana 
indulges in have no other aim than this (Biardeau 1989: 51). 


Thus, there is complementarity when unity of sexes is sought, such that 
the Hindu ideology provides scope for woman’s autonomy despite man’s 
control of woman. In this respect, we may note that the women in these 
rituals bypass the male-dominated world. We need to understand this from 
the perspective of gender complementarity. 

The traditional gender-specific division of labour illustrates the comple- 
mentarity of the sexes while maintaining gender hierarchy. In the division 
of the social universe into ‘domestic’ and ‘public’ spheres, women confine 
themselves to the house and engage in cooking, bringing up children and 
taking care of cattle and servants. Men orient themselves towards the 
outside—the public sphere. They maintain and extend caste and intercaste 
networks and are involved in the political, economic and religious affairs 
that bring them and their household members status, prestige and power. 
These activities are considered superior to domestic activities, but the 
latter complement the former. Women in their domestic activities try their 
best to follow the ideals of good and faithful housewives, observing all 
religious norms and maintaining appropriate relationships with all who 
visit their houses. The virtuous life that a woman leads and the religious 
merit that she accumulates not only enhance her husband’s material pros- 
pects outside the home but also assure that she herself would have an 
auspicious death—that is, death in the married status. In economic life 
also, women participate and help their husbands and menfolk by taking up 
appropriate roles and jobs in many agricultural, business and labourer 
households and those pursuing traditional occupations. Thus, complemen- 
tary role relationships are all-pervasive in the overall hierarchical order. 

In any traditional south Indian village, religious activities also reveal 
complementarity of the sexes. The performance of rituals is necessary for 
the well-being of the village and also for that of the households. Village 
rituals include celebration of year-round festivals to honour Sanskritic 
deities, besides offering special worship on certain days and annual worship of 
mother goddesses that involves animal sacrifices. In these rituals, the men 
and women of almost all clean and unclean castes participate, but the 
entire organisation remains in the hands of men. Villagers firmly believe 
that worship of these gods and goddesses is necessary because these divinities 
protect them from epidemics and pestilence and increase the bounty of 
crops. The village deities or mother goddesses in south Indian villages are 
collective representations who are concerned with fertility. Thus, the 
domestic rituals and the village rituals run parallel to each other, sharing 
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the same basic objectives of ensuring prosperity for the ritual performers. 
A critical analysis and comparison of these rituals suggest certain extra- 
religious accomplishments that benefit some actors. In other words, actors 
manipulate religious activities for personal gains. I have shown elsewhere 
that men and high castes construct and recreate power relations in the 
village rituals (Rao 1993: 172-227). Similarly, we find women constructing 
power for themselves in the domestic rituals, of course, not in competition 
or conflict with men, but complementing the power that men construct in 
the village rituals. 


Vv 
Construction of power 


In Thalupuru village, theppa thirunala, and Kattalamma pongallu rituals 
are usually performed once in a year. Another important ritual called 
jathara ceased more than two decades ago for various reasons. But other | 
villages do perform jathara, though not regularly, and in certain villages it 
is performed every year without fail. Kamma landlords perform these 
rituals in the village. Other castes such as Chakali (Washerman), Mangali 
(Barber) and Madiga (Untouchable) participate through the inferior or 
subordinate roles or jobs traditionally assigned to them. 

The theppa thirunala aims at worshipping the water goddess, Ganga. She 
is solicited to provide sufficient water from the village tank to the fields and 
to protect the village from the breach of the tank when there is excessive 
inflow of rain water. This ritual is performed at the village tank itself. 
Kattalamma is a goddess enshrined on the bank of the tank who takes care 
of the crop. She is worshipped with the sacrifice of a sheep for ensuring 
good harvest. When the villagers used to celebrate the jathara in Thalupuru, 
it was to honour a goddess called Munindamma, though in other villages 
other goddesses are worshipped in this ritual which aims to please or satisfy 
the goddess and keep the villagers free from diseases like smallpox, chicken- 
pox and other human and cattle epidemics. People believe that she would 
also bless them with general prosperity by multiplying cattle and progeny 
and by granting a good harvest. 

Even though different goddesses are worshipped in these rituals, the 
villagers contend that worship is essentially concerned with Adi-shakti, the 
primeval or ‘female principle’, the foundation of fertility, who has refracted 
into the different village goddesses. Without the worship of the ‘female 
principle’ there will be no material prosperity. But the entire organisation 
and management of the ritual remains in the hands of high caste landlords 
who directly benefit from the goddess by timely rains and good harvest 
because they own almost the entire agricultural land in the village. But 
they cannot conduct the ritual by themselves, unaided. As the participants 
take up the traditionally defined ritual roles appropriate to their caste 
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occupations, the caste ideology and the caste system whereby the high castes 
enjoy superior status and entitled privileges are reinforced time and again, 
recreating the traditional authority and power. With respect to low castes 
and Untouchables, the rituals form the avenues where their rights and 
privileges are asserted. In all these rituals men take an active part, duly 
supported by their women. 

Similarly we may note that women assert their rights and privileges in 
the domestic rituals which bring into their homes auspiciousness and pros- 
perity, and upon themselves glorification and honour. They argue that 
these rituals benefit their households. On the one hind, the goddesses 
would bless them with material prospects; on the other, by celebrating the 
ritual muthaiduva sangyam, they would please the dead woman and thus 
avert the misfortunes that might be caused by her. In other words, the 
argument essentially lays emphasis on the value of the woman in the male- 
dominated society as perceived by women. The rituals also become the 
means of gender construction by segregation of sexes and creation of an 
autonomous space for the women to articulate their importance as women. 
Feminine nature is sociologically manufactured by observing those rituals 
and recognising their importance in the perpetuation of the human race. 
Thus, women assert their position and realise the generative power contained 
in their bodies. 

On the other side, the power of women can also be seen with reference 
to the destruction of peace and occurrence of misfortunes. It is believed 
that the human spirit does not get disembodied; it remains in the subtle 
body (sukshma sharira) and is fed by rice (pinda). It has even an individual 
personality bearing distinguishing features (Jinga—sex). If the spirit is not 
properly fed, it lingers in the ghost form (preta) giving trouble to~the 
survivors. In the case of the married woman’s death, the honouring of her 
spirit is considered very important, otherwise it would cause misfortunes. 
By nature, women are believed to have more attachment to the family 
(asha, desire or wanting) (see Tapper 1979); their spirits therefore need to 
be given an honoured farewell by fulfilling their desires on their embark- 
ment into the ancestral world. Married women are considered sexually 
jealous, so without this ceremony a dead wife’s ghost would ruthlessly 
attack and torment any woman who might take her place and her husband 
who allows this to happen. 

The Hindu tradition postulates that the generative power of women is 
very important and needs to be harnessed. It also states that women are 
sexually more powerful than men and that their uncontrolled sexuality is 
destructive. These rituals symbolise both control of sexuality and the 
conversion of uncontrolled female power into benevolent power for the 
welfare of the house. Babb similarly observes that female deities without a 
male partner are destructive whereas those female deities accompanied by 
husbands are benign, and points out that marriage is the means through 
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which the sexual power of woman is controlled (Babb 1970: 42, 146-47). In 
the village rituals villagers offer sacrifice to pacify the angry unmarried 
goddesses who would otherwise destroy cattle and humans. Here the 
symbolism of food refers to sexuality and fulfilment of the sexual urge. 
Everyone honours and shows reverence to the goddesses; the specialist 
bards sing praises and narrate the stories of goddesses, heroic and benevolent 
deeds, honoured and respected by all. Similar veneration and honour have 
been granted to women through the domestic rituals by symbolic and real 
deification. However, their sexuality comes under the control of men in 
various ways, to which I now turn. 


VI 
Controlled fertility/sexuality/power of women 


Puberty is welcome, for one cannot reach the state of motherhood, a 
higher status, without attaining menarche. But sexuality has to be regulated 
because of the value placed on virginity and the stigma attached to unwed 
motherhood. Sexuality is controlled by prohibiting premarital sex, by 
restricting marriage to the caste and by practising patrilineal exogamy. 
Therefore, on reaching menarche a girl’s movements and behaviour are 
closely watched so that she will not develop an intimate relationship with any 
male outside her kin group or with a potential sexual partner even within 
her kin group. A prolonged unmarried status is believed to cause misfortunes 
to the household, implying possession of mystical negative powers by the 
unmarried girl and the danger that she might become pregnant (whether 
through rape or voluntary sexual involvement), bringing disgrace to the 
family in particular and the caste or village in general. By contrast, marriage 
brings to women status and auspiciousness, safety and security. 

While barrenness has negative connotations, motherhood provides 
superior status and the responsibility of running the household. The married 
status contrasts with widowhood in which sexuality is completely controlled 
and devalued, and is associated with mystical negative powers, inauspicjous- 
ness, misery and a repressed life. Ideologically, a married woman is con- 
sidered the deity of the house (gruhalakshmi) or the lamp of the house 
(intiki deepam illalu), without whom all is dark. Husband is god and king 
for her, and his status, prestige and authority extend to his wife. The wife, 
being a gift, receives a higher status compared to other categories of 
women. As Daniel puts it, ‘since a woman, traditionally, can have respect 
only as a wife, and the husband makes her a wife, he gives her a gift of 
unparalleled value’ (Daniel 1980: 67). When a man becomes a husband in 
marriage, he does not obtain higher status as husband, but a woman does 
obtain higher status through marriage. The husband’s responsibility is to 
provide protection from other men and extend material and spiritual 
benefits, and the woman’s responsibility is to be loyal to her husband and 
protect the name of both her husband’s family and her natal family. 
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Even though a woman experiences the coercive authority of the husband 
in everyday life situations (such as inability to leave the house without her 
husband’s permission, to take independent decisions, to spend money on 
her own and so on), she has prestige and status as a married woman, at 
least as compared to an unmarried woman and a widow. She is under 
protection, whereas the others are under constant threat from any male. 
This advantageous position negates the subordination she experiences in 
her home. If the subordination is excessive, it is always attributed to a 
particular individual, either husband or parents-in-law, but not to males in 
general. She wants to beget a son who will provide her with a’yet higher 
status, that of mother-in-law, in which position she commands respect from 
her daughter-in-law. 

A pubescent girl, kanya, is a noble gift to be given in marriage. The 
married woman whose husband is alive, sumangali or punyastri or muthai- 
duva, has greater value than the kanya, while the widow, vidhava, is the 
most inauspicious and least valued of persons. A divorced woman loses 
respect because a virtuous woman is expected to stay with her husband 
however badly she may have been treated by him. Contrarily, a man may 
drive out his wife on any pretext with or without formal divorce. By 
creating status differences and denouncing divorced and widowed women, 
married women are enabled to enjoy part of masculine power and prestige, 
as described. In this respect, the subordinates share some of the power of 
their superiors, which means that power needs to be shared with the less 
privileged for its effective functioning. 

Providing status and prestige to the woman is, however, a manipulative 
strategy of subordination. For instance, the use of the term amma‘ (mother) 
by older men and women to address young girls and boys or men, is a 
manipulative strategy to get something done by them. The term is meant to 
praise, raise status and impose an affective relationship in which it becomes 
difficult for the addressed to refuse the favour sought. The term amma is 
used in a metaphorical sense and both the addresser and the addressed are 
aware of its implications. Even then the addressed can refuse to perform 
the favour, but it becomes obligatory to refuse politely. This enables him 
or her to avoid a conflict situation in which the authority or superiority of 
elders is threatened. From this perspective, we can note that male domi- 
nation continues to operate by providing status and prestige to the woman 
through manipulative strategies—honour, deification, etc. 

Since men do not worship women in any of these rituals, and since 
superiors do not generally praise or honour subordinates directly (see 
Appadurai 1990: 99), it needs to be explained how male domination is 
exercised through them. First, men legitimise these rituals through gifts— 
especially of clothes and ornaments. The recipients always recognise these 
gifts as coming from their brothers or husbands and these gifts carry 


* The polysemous nature of the term amma ıs well documented by Tapper (1979) 
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affective association with the donors. Sisters acknowledge sibling or filial 
attention by their appreciation of the gifts, just as the wife publicly appre- 
ciates her husband’s gift. Though male superiority in gender relations is 
basically maintained, oppression disappears temporarily and the gifts 
reinforce affective relations or even rebuild them if they are broken. 
Second, the participation of men as secondary actors takes place in 
different ways. In puberty, the father participates in a parental-filial rela- 
tionship and the mother’s brother participates through sibling bondage 
with the implicit intention of maintaining the affinal relationship. In the 
seemantham and purudu (birth) rituals, the husband participates as affine 
and the brother as sibling. In death rituals, the brother or the father 
participates on the ground of sibling or filial bondage and affinal relation- 
ship with the sister’s or daughter’s family. On the whole, male participation 
can be reduced to two foci: affinal and sibling/filial bonds, the former 
characterised by authority and superiority, the latter by affection. Neither 
of these relationships takes precedence over the other. In fact, the authority 
and superiority of the husband and his household are neutralised. But in 
effect, the filial relationship and the corresponding roles that the actors 
play become meaningful only when we grasp the underlying subordinate 
position of the woman who, even after marriage, remains under the per- 
manent obligation to protect the honour, status, purity and prestige of her 
natal home headed by her father or brother(s), besides extending her 
unconditional allegiance to the interests of the conjugal family. 


VII 
Rituals and kinship 


Finally, it is obvious that covert or overt male domination can be accounted 
for by patriarchal and patrilineal ideology (see Agarwal 1988; Bennett 
1983; Nanda and Mangalagiri 1985). First of all, a male child is required for 
perpetuation of the patriline which is built on the religious belief that 
parents attain eternal bliss only through a son. This requires that a girl 
should attain puberty and become pregnant after marriage. Thus, these 
two stages are important for men. The celebration of puberty was a joyous 
occasion from the point of view of the boy’s parents, especially in those 
days when child marriage was the norm, because immediately after this, 
the young girl was brought to her in-law’s home to begin married life. In 
later days, it became a precondition for marriage that should be made 
known to far and near relatives and friends. Pregnancy needs to be continued 
for the full term and a male child born so as to assure the continuity of the 
lineage. Therefore, men recognise and extend support for the performance 
of these rituals, even though they do not publicly participate. Thus the 
rituals are firmly grounded in the patrilineal ideology. 

As described earlier, the participation of maternal relatives is obligatory 
in the domestic rituals. This should not compel us to posit the presence of 
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matrilineal descent as Dumont forcefully argues, contra Emeneau (Dumont 
1957; Emeneau 1937). Rather, it may be seen as matrifiliation complement- 
ing patrifiliation. The patrilineal descent principles per se (Fortes 1969: 
253, 283; 1970: 84, 107-8) do not operate in the south Indian social 
organisation (Burkhart 1976; Carter 1974; Rao n.d.), but the kinship 
structure shows cumulative patrifiliation. Therefore, in the absence of 
matrilineal descent and in the recognition of maternal relatives with fixed 
roles, the kinship behaviour suggests matrifiliation, complementing patri- 
filiation, what Fortes has termed ‘complementary filiation’ (Fortes 1969: 
253). 

Against this background I shall examine the kinship relationships that 
come to surface in these rituals. The participation of affines and maternal 
relatives is obligatory. More specifically, the participation of the MBW and 
FZ in the puberty rite is mandatory. The rites and role relationships signify 
not only cross-cousin marriage but also the woman’s continued association 
with her natal home. The same idea is present in the ritual of pregnancy in 
which the participation of the woman’s parents or brother is essential for 
initiating the ritual. It may be noted here that the first delivery must take 
place in the ndtal home, unlike the practice in north India (Raheja 1988: 
203-47), so that participation of the brother or parents in the pregnancy 
ritual foreshadows the obligation of conducting the delivery in the natal 
home. In the post-funeral ritual, also, the brothers or parents start the 
ritual and enact the bride’s entry into her in-law’s home and her exit from 
it. Therefore, even after the woman’s death the roles and obligations of the 
maternal relatives do not cease. From the perspective of Dumont’s alliance 
theory, the roles and flow of prestations from the affines suggest a diachronic 
aspect of the alliance between the two lineages of wife and husband. Yet, 
as far as the woman’s association with her natal home is concerned, it is 
matrifiliation. Thus, these rituals reflect the social structure, define kinship 
relationships and reassert status and obligations. 

It may also be noted that the patrilineal ideology that manifests as 
‘cumulative patrifiliation’ encompasses matrifiliation, since the commun- 
ities are patrilineal. At the superior level, unity is achieved by the comple- 
mentarity of patrifiliation and matrifiliation as revealed in these rituals, 
while there is contradiction based on the sex of the parents at the inferior 
level. Since the values declare male superiority derived from patrilineal 
ideology, the hierarchy is fixed at the superior level itself because the 
maternal relatives are considered inferior. This fact is reflected in the 
assignment of low roles in these rituals and various other rituals as well. 


VILI 
Conclusion 


The three domestic rituals described here are concerned with different 
stages of a woman’s life. The common theme that runs through them and 
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the object of worship in them is fertility. The perpetuation of the patriline 
necessarily requires the woman to produce at least one male child. There- 
fore, even though men do not directly participate in these rituals, they 
support the rituals without reservation. Men give autonomy to women and 
tolerate or even appreciate symbolic and real deification, reversing the 
gender-related hierarchy, as the rituals contribute to the perpetuation of 
the patriline and the well-being of the household. Women improve their 
status passing through different stages of life, and in the final stage their 
inferior status gets obliterated. However, covert male domination underlies 
all these rituals. 

Dumont’s concept of hierarchy, a relation of ‘encompassing contrariness’, 
explains the phenomenon of honouring inferiors through deification. It 
exhibits and accounts for complementarity in the hierarchical gender rela- 
tions (in which man encompasses woman) and also in kinship behaviour 
(where the patrilineal ideology or patrifiliation encompasses matrifiliation). 
These rituals also serve as loci for gender construction and the production 
of power. The latter complements the power that men deploy through 
specific activities in the ‘public’ arena and in village rituals. These rituals 
are multivocal in the sense that they address fertility, gendér construction, 
gender relations, autonomy of woman, construction of power, complemen- 
tarity of sexes, kinship elements and hierarchy across gender. 
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Dowry and prestige in north India 


Marguerite Roulet 





This paper explores the current practice and representation of dowry marnage by members of 
Brahman, Gosain and Chamar families in semı-rural eastern Uttar Pradesh. The paper approaches 
dowry not primarily as an institution to do with the transfer of property at marriage, but more 
importantly as the currently most significant means of assessing and representing social status, 
honour and prestige in the region As the most comprehensive public measure of social prestige, ` 
dowry was an unportant arena within which people represented their social positions and their 
relations to otheis. The paper explores people’s discursive constructions of dowry marriage and 
the manner in which they used their understanding of dowry to reflect upon social relations 
within their communities. 





I 
Introduction 


In 1991 a young Brahman woman whose natal family lived in the village in 
eastern Uttar Pradesh in which I was doing research discussed with me her 
marriage of a few years earlier. She knew that I was studying marriage in 
general and dowry marriage in particular, and she made the point of saying 
that her family was different from the other Brahman families in the village 
in that her family did not practise dowry marriage. They did not give costly 
items and cash to the families of grooms during the wedding ceremonies. 
Instead, her family invested their money in providing their daughters with 
a set of gold jewellery when they married. Each daughter was given the 
same pieces of jewellery, and this jewellery remained under the control of 
the daughters after their marriage and move to their conjugal homes. 

As in marriages in the other Brahman families, weddings in her family 
were elaborate social occasions that were very costly and lavish. They 
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entailed the proper provision of food, entertainment, decorations, tem- 
porary lodging for guests and ritual services, as well as a number of gifts for 
various participants. But, she stressed, this was not the same as dowry 
marriage, since the recipient and purpose of the principal gifts were differ- 
ent and there was no large payment to the groom. 

According to the woman’s brother, her wedding was among the most 
lavish in the village and had cost several lakh rupees when the ceremonies, 
festivities and prestations were taken into account. Yet he too represented 
her marriage as a non-dowry marriage since, he argued, these costs were 
undertaken voluntarily by her family. Like those of his other sisters, this 
marriage entailed exchanges that were in substance and strategy different 
from the dowry marriages of other families in their village. 

In contrast to both his daughter and son, the woman’s father represented 
her marriage in very different terms that called into question their construc- 
tion of the wedding exchanges as voluntary, non-dowry, and oriented 
towards the daughter. In his representation of the negotiation, the ultimate 
wedding process, and the prestations entailed therein, he foregrounded the 
demanding tone of the groom’s family, the involuntary nature and inevit- 
ability of many of the gift exchanges, and the fact that a few unexpected 
demands were made by people in the groom’s wedding party during the 
ceremonies. He also pointed out that the expectation that a bride’s natal 
rather than conjugal family supply most of the wedding jewellery was a 
fairly recent shift in the organisation of marriage exchanges that could be 
interpreted as a strategy by grooms’ families to place a greater financial 
burden on brides’ families in the process of exchange. Far from constructing 
his daughter’s marriage as one that entailed no dowry, this man placed it 
squarely within the framework of dowry marriage and represented it as a 
sign of the direction in which dowry exchanges were moving. 

As I considered this wedding, the exchanges incorporated within it, and 
the manner in which people represented it, it struck me that these various 
and contradictory frameworks could not be accounted for by the approaches 
to dowry found in the anthropological literature. The most common 
approach to dowry exchanges in the literature is to view them as a form of 
property transfer at marriage that is designated in entirety or in part for the 
bride, the groom, the conjugal couple or members of the groom’s family, 
, and that constitutes either a form of pre-mortem inheritance by daughters 
or an affinal prestation. 

While the representations of the woman, her brother. and her father 
taken together entailed all of these dimensions, they did not do so un- 
ambiguously. To reconcile their representations with the anthropological 
approach was necessarily to deny the validity of one or more of them. One 
would have to determine whether the gifts were ‘in fact? demanded or 
given voluntarily, whether the designated recipient of the principal gifts 
was truly the bride, and whether giving daughters jewellery was fundament- 
ally a means of ensuring their well-being, or alternatively a strategy to 
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place the greater financial burden of wedding exchanges on the families of 
brides. The representations of the exchanges as told to me incorporated 
each of these possibilities, even as they contradicted one another. But to 
choose one representation over another as the seemingly more correct 
interpretation was not only to silence alternative perspectives but also to 
ignore contradictions that were present within a single representation. For, 
as the woman herself acknowledged, while it was not so in her case, it 
might happen that a woman’s mother-in-law appropriate the jewellery 
given to her at marriage by her natal family, thus calling into question the 
possibility of distinguishing gifts to a daughter from gifts to affines, and of 
determining the strategy, intent and consequence of wedding exchanges. 

With these ambiguities and contradictions in mind, I suggest in this 
paper an alternative approach to the study of dowry marriage as it is 
currently practised in north India. The perspective used here is one that 
looks to the cultural constructions of the institution and the ways in which 
these constructions are used by people as they define, act within, and 
reflect upon their social worlds. Dowry, it will be argued, is not merely an 
institution confined to the valorisation of marriage, but serves more import- 
antly as a central institution to define social prestige and status and thus 
becomes an important dimension of people’s representations of themselves 
and others. The study looks at the manner in which dowry was discursively 
constructed by members of Brahman, Gosain and Chamar caste groups in 
two neighbouring villages in èastern Uttar Pradesh, and discusses how 
people used their understandings of dowry to comment upon social rela- 
tions within the villages in terms of the status valorisation of people as ‘big’ 
and ‘little’. 


I 
Dowry and property, dowry and prestige 


Thus far, most studies of dowry marriage in South Asia have tended to 
approach the institution from a perspective that foregrounds its role as a 
means of property transmission at marriage. Such an approach was explicitly 
advocated by Goody and Tambiah in their joint work Bridewealth and 
dowry (1973), in which they argued for an understanding of dowry as a 
form of ‘diverging property devolution’ in which both sons and daughters 
stood to inherit (though not necessarily equally) from their parents’ estate. 

Subsequent debates over the interpretation of dowry marriage in South 
Asia have maintained the general framework of Goody and Tambiah even 
as they have questioned some of their arguments and assumptions. Especi- 
ally within the north Indian context it has been argued that, while dowry 
may entail a division of parental property at the time of a daughter’s 
marriage, this does not necessarily imply that daughters themselves inherit 
the property or that they maintain control over property that they receive 
(e.g., Madan 1975; Sharma 1984; Vatuk 1975: 165-66, 193). Rather, as 
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many scholars have contended, much of the property given in dowry takes 
the form of affinal prestations. Consequently, dowry in such a context is 
more significantly defined by its role as a means of establishing affinal 
connections than as a particular form of female inheritance (e.g., Hughes 
1978: 288-90; McCreery 1976). 

This organisation of the institution contrasts with that in south India, 
where dowries often include property that remains under the control of 
women and represents an important part of women’s resources which they 
can put to use in different ways (e.g., Nishimura 1994; Upadhya 1990). By 
contrast, in north India the organisation of dowry within a patrilineally- 
oriented exogamous kinship system in which women leave their natal 
homes at marriage does not allow for the empowerment of women through 
control over dowry property. These issues and debates over the organisation 
of dowry have been extensively reviewed in the literature and many analytic 
and ethnographic problems associated with Goody’s and Tambiah’s original 
analyses have been discussed (e.g., Ifeka 1989; Kapadia 1993; Srinivas 
1984; Tambiah 1989; Upadhya 1990). However, in their critiques many 
scholars have continued to focus on the structure of dowry as an institu- 
tion that has most fundamentally to do with the issue of property trans- 
mission across generations. 

By contrast, the present study takes as its point of departure the recog- 
nition by many scholars over the past decade that marriage exchanges do 
not merely valorise marriage ties or transfer property, but also act as 
important cultural and social institutions through which social relations are 
negotiated and substantialised (e.g., Barnes 1980; Collier 1988; Comaroff 
1980; Smith 1987; Strathern 1984). The manner in which people talk about 
and manipulate marriage exchanges has not only to do with negotiations 
between future affines but with the negotiation of broader social relation- 
ships as well. 

In north India the expectation and negotiation of dowry exchanges have 
virtually come to dominate discussion regarding the arranging and estab- 
lishing of a marriage, and this discourse is constructed in terms of cultural 
notions of social honour and prestige, or ijjat. The mutually implicating 
association between ijjat and dowry is one of the most often-mentioned 
dimensions of dowry marriage in the ethnographic literature (e.g., Parry 
1979; Pocock 1972; Tambiah 1973; Van der Veen 1972). As many have 
argued, the issue of the relative position and social honour of the families 
engaged in arranging a marriage infuses the entire marriage process, the 
consequent affinal relationship, and the dowry transaction, while the ex- 
changes entailed in the dowry transaction are critical to the definition of . 
the families’ social honour both at the time of, and subsequent to, the 
marriage arrangement. 

The capacity of dowry to reflect social status and prestige encourages 
people to participate in its practice, and in this regard many scholars have 
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addressed the adoption of dowry marriage as a means of facilitating or 
indicating a raise in social status (e.g., Cohn 1955; Kapadia 1993; Raja- 
raman 1983; Srinivas 1984) or of consolidating newly acquired status (e.g., 
Ifeka 1989; Upadhya 1990) in the context of changing social and economic 
environments. 

However, in many of these works the association between dowry and 
ijjat is not given analytical priority even as it is discussed as a central feature 
of the institution of dowry. Instead, both the logic of dowry marriage and 
the emphasis on prestige entailed within it are conceptualised as derived 
from the hierarchical ideology of hypergamy within a context of ranked 
caste and subcaste groups and from the socio-economic differentiation 
between people within a complex, industrialised society (e.g., Dumont 
1966; Parry 1979; Pocock 1972; Tambiah 1973; Van der Veen 1972). In 
these analyses the association between dowry and ijjat, though not denied, 
is taken for granted as an aspect of caste and class, and is assumed to be 
unproblematic and straightforward. 

These works also do not address the converse of the association, namely 
the notion that the power attributed to dowry to reflect social prestige 
simultaneously defines the institution as an arena within which people can 
challenge and redefine the structures and criteria of status that it supports. 
The association between dowry, prestige, socio-economic position and 
caste status is not as direct as has. often been implied in the literature. 
Prestige and status are not easily defined or maintained. The calculation and 
attribution of yjat are mediated by context, perspective and position, while 
the means of its calculation become sites for negotiation over its definition. 

In north India the transaction of dowry involves a series of negotiations 
between families over their relative status and wealth that is given public 
acknowledgement, most notably during the marriage ceremonies. The 
calculation of a dowry entails consideration of many factors that have to do 
with the characteristics of the groom, the bride, and both of their house- 
holds and families. As has been discussed for other regions (e.g., Caplan 
1984: 220-21), any one factor can have an effect on the final constitution of 
the dowry. However, the ultimate dowry does not distinguish between any 
of these factors. Rather, it stands as a uniform, public symbol that says 
something about the status and prestige of the bride and groom and their 
two natal households and families. Although there will always be people 
who know how a dowry came to be negotiated in the way it was, this 
process is not indicated by the dowry itself. Rather, dowries are recognised 
as ‘large’ ar ‘small’ in reference to the acknowledged status of the families, 
their current household and familial situations, and the dowry practices of 
others in their circle of friends, neighbours and relatives. This process 
represents the central conceit of the institution of dowry: the notion that it 
can faithfully and comprehensively summarise and publicly represent the 
status or ijjat of two potential marriage partners and their natal families. 
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The idiom of ijjat itself is broad and encompassing and takes into account 
many disparate factors. For example, as many have pointed out, ijjat is 
often discussed in terms of socio-economic standing, defined in terms of 
such factors as landownership, wealth, education, and employment as well 
as caste (see e.g., Pocock 1972; Van der Veen 1972). Yet like prestige 
considerations elsewhere (see Hatch 1989; Kelly 1993; Ortner and White- 
head 1981), ijjat is not static but is directly emergent from people’s actions. 
How people act has important implications for their own—and, by extension, 
for their family’s—honour, and people are acutely aware of how their 
actions might be observed and interpreted by others (see e.g., Derne 1992; 
Raheja 1988: 238-39). 

In the villages of Benipur and Phulpur in eastern Uttar Pradesh, dowry 
was a primary means of calculating ijjat, and it was used by people not only 
as an institution to negotiate a relationship between two families, but more 
fundamentally as an institution through which they could define and repre- 
sent their position, identity and relation to others. This politicised dimension 
of dowry was apparent both in people’s abstract discussions of dowry ‘as an 
institution’ and in their use of it as a means of assessing and evaluating 
themselves and others. In both its discursive and operationalised forms, 
then, dowry was inherently infused with the contest of negotiating one’s 
social position and identity. 


Il 
Benipur and Phulpur 


Benipur and Phulpur are neighbouring villages located on the northern 
outskirts of the city of Banaras. Members of a number of different caste 
groups live in both villages and, as the villages become encompassed within 
the expanding city, increasing numbers of people are building homes on 
the edges of the villages along the main route into town. The present study 
focuses on Brahmans, Gosains, and one hamlet of Chamars living in the 
villages. There were twelve Brahman households (population of about 
130), thirteen Gosain households (population of about 180) and thirty- 
eight Chamar households (population of about 220). 

Many people in Benipur and Phulpur were employed in or around 
Banaras. Compared to the Gosain and Chamar families, the Brahman 
families were economically and socially quite differentiated from one 
another. While in some families the men were securely employed in 
prestigious and well-paying government jobs, in other families people had 
created their own, financially less secure, businesses or made do with 
temporary jobs. The prospects of younger generations were presumed to 
rest in large part on their successes in education, and this too varied greatly 
between and within families as a result of family emphasis and individual 
aptitude. By contrast to the diversity of employment among Brahman 
families, many of the Gosain families were engaged in the business of 
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trucking, with almost half the men working as drivers, owners of trucks, or 
suppliers of trucking goods. As among the Brahman families, however, 
there were significant disparities in wealth and security between Gosain 
families, and where some were considered to be among the wealthiest 
families in Benipur, the well-being of others was more precarious and 
dependent on the health and employment of a few individuals. 

Among the Chamars the primary economic activity within the majority 
of families was weaving Banarasi saris. Most households had their own 
looms and, although the men officially wove the saris, they were assisted 
by women as well as by boys who were learning the trade. Most women 
worked for a wage as well, either as agricultural labourers or in services 
and light industry along the northern edges of the city. Compared to the 
Brahmans and Gosains, few of the children in Chamar families had the 
opportunity to go to school beyond a few years, although some adults 
argued that, if it were financially possible, schooling might allow the 
children to get more secure and better paying jobs in the future. 

In Benipur and Phulpur, people said, everyone practised dowry marriage. 
In the Brahman, Gosain and Chamar caste groups the organisation and 
structure of marriage exchanges tended to follow a relatively similar pattern. 
All marriages involved a number of different exchanges between brides’ 
and grooms’ families, and the prestations from brides’ families to grooms’ 
families were generally—though not always—larger than those from 
grooms’ families to brides’ families. 

There were some important differences in how people in the villages 
practised dowry marriage that were manifest in the process of arrangement, 
the ceremonial events, and the exchange of gifts (particularly jewellery and 
saris). Many of the differences occurred along caste lines, and some of 
them would suggest that dowry marriage among the Chamars incorporated 
elements that counterbalanced hierarchical aspects of marriage among the 
Brahmans and Gosains, particularly as these pertained to gender and 
affinal relations (see Roulet 1994). 

Yet while there were differences in practice, everyone in the villages 
participated in a discursive and evaluative construction of dowry that they 
drew upon to judge the practices of themselves and others. Within this 
construct, differences in practice became an important element in the 
manner in which people used the institution of dowry to position and 
define themselves socially and to represent their situation and their relations 
with others in their families, households and village. 


IV 
The discursive construction of dowry in 
Benipur and Phulpur 


As people discussed the institution of dowry in Benipur and Phulpur, it 
became clear that dowry could not be represented in definitive terms. The 
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descriptions of dowry were many and varied, sometimes complementary 
and often contradictory. In the two villages, dowry was variously described 
as: an indication of the status of a bride’s family; an indication of the status 
of a groom’s family; property given to one’s daughter at marriage; property 
given to one’s son-in-law at marriage; property given to the parents of 
one’s son-in-law at marriage; a means of setting up a new household for the 
bride and groom; a practice that fed into the subordination of women; a 
practice that ensured the well-being of one’s daughter after marriage; a 
practice tantamount to selling one’s son; a sign of modernity and consumer- 
ism; a sign of tradition; a social evil in India; an intrinsic and appropriate 
part of marriage negotiations and arrangements; a cause of the pressure 
and harassment of a bride and her natal family by her husband and his 
family; an example of the pleasure of gifting; an occasion for competition 
between family members to provide their sons and daughters with the most 
lavish weddings; a sign of one’s caste position; a sign of one’s socio- 
economic position. 

Dowry was also conceptualised at different levels of abstraction and with 
different connotations. At times people discussed dowry in terms of the 
ceremonial events that occasioned an exchange of gifts (e.g., gifts given at 
the engagement ceremony or gifts given at the bride’s departure). At other 
times they discussed the kinds of gifts that were given (e.g., jewellery or 
clothing). And in other contexts they discussed the ritual significance of a 
number of prestations (e.g., neg given in recompense for a ritual service). 
In addition people often discussed dowry in more abstract terms. In these 
contexts dowry was referred to as dahej and was represented in broad 
terms as a particular social institution that entailed many specific practices 
and ideological assumptions and beliefs. It is at this level of abstraction that 
dowry’s discursive construction in Benipur and Phulpur became particularly 
significant, since (unlike more specific and individualised gift exchanges) it 
permitted contradiction and contention within its own definition. 

As the proliferation of dowry’s particular ‘purposes’ and ‘meanings’ 
suggests, the institution of dowry could not be reduced to a singular or 
uniform content or intent. Rather, dowry represented all of these aspects 
simultaneously, and the very contradictory nature of dowry’s multiple 
definitions became a central part of its discursive construction in Benipur 
and Phulpur. N 

As people discussed the institution of dowry they did so in terms of three 
broad idioms that remained at all times open to contradictory interpretations 
and representations. These were: (i) an understanding of dowry as a 
voluntary gift versus a demanded gift; (ii) dowry as a traditional practice 
versus dowry as a modern institution; and (iif) dowry as an institution that 
entailed trust versus one that entailed distrust. These three oppositions 
represented important frameworks through which people reflected upon 
the institution of dowry. Yet the manner in which people used these 
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frameworks to interpret dowry marriages was not disinterested. Instead, in 
the same way that similarities and differences in practice were used, 
people’s particular interpretations and representations of dowry had to do 
with their social situations and with the manner in which they represented 
themselves and others within their household and village. 


Vv 
Maang versus khushi se 


One of the central idioms people used to discuss dowry was that of brides’ 
families giving gifts due to maang (demand), as opposed to giving gifts 
khushi se (voluntarily). Dowry has often been popularly represented as a 
problem to the extent that it is coterminous with demands from grooms’ 
families on brides’ families, and it was often represented by people in 
Benipur and Phulpur in these same terms. For example, a Brahman man 
dispelled the notion that his family was involved in dowry marriage by 
pointing out that the gift exchanges at recent weddings in his family had all 
been undertaken khushi se, as both his family and the grooms’ families 
considered this to be a matter cf ijjat. There were no demands involved, 
and thus the marriage exchanges could not be construed as dowry. In a 
similar vein, a Chamar woman commented about an earlier marriage in her 
hamlet that ‘at that time [1950s] there was no dowry. It was a matter of 
one’s own desire/pleasure. Big people took dowry.’ Here as well, dowry 
was defined as exchanges resulting from demands, and one might conclude 
that the distinction between maang and khushi se was the criterion that 
distinguished dowry from marriage gifts more generally according to people 
in Benipur and Phulpur. However, the construction of dowry was more 
ambiguous than that. Dowry could not easily be classified as either a 
demanded or a voluntary gift, and to try to do so in a given context was 
simultaneously and more fundamentally to set up a certain construction of 
social relations and of one’s place within them. 

In this regard, the contradictory representations of the wedding exchanges 
of the Brahman woman with which this paper began are illustrative. As the 
woman, her brother, and her father discussed her wedding and the exchanges 
entailed within it, each one presented a particular perspective on the 
meaning, purpose and content of the exchanges, and in doing so represented 
their position in somewhat different terms. The father’s construction 
emphasised his own and his family’s honour and status in terms of their 
ability and willingness to meet inappropriate, exaggerated and unexpected 
demands from their affines, demands that they themselves did not make 
when they were in a similar position as the family of a\groom. By contrast, 
the brother’s construction emphasised precisely the contrary in his repre- 
sentation of his family’s status, namely the notion that all prestations were 
given voluntarily by his family as a consequence and sign of their prestige. 
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In his representation, his family was equal in status and honour to the 
family of the groom, and this was made manifest by the mutually voluntary 
nature of the wedding exchanges. His sister, as well, constructed the status 
of both families as equal, emphasising not only the voluntary nature of the 
prestations, but their gendered construction as well. Not only did her 
family provide her and her sisters with gifts khushi se, they did so further- 
more as a means to ensure their security after marriage, a practice that was 
not common within the villages and one that evidenced her family’s excep- 
tional support of daughters both before and after marriage. 

Each of these representations emphasised a particular aspect of the 
marriage exchanges as these articulated with specific social relations (e.g., 
relations between affines, relations between a woman and members of her 
natal family). The issue of whether these prestations were given due to 
maang or khushi se was critical to the definition of these relations, and 
representing them as either one or the other became critical to the repre- 
sentation of the relations themselves. 

Yet the fact that the representations of the exchanges entailed within 
one marriage could be contradictory indicates that the definition of dowry 
as a demanded rather than voluntary gift was not as straightforward as 
was sometimes suggested by people. Dowry exchanges at all times entailed 
the possibility—and sometimes the actualisation—of both sets of motivations 
and constraints. This ambiguity of dowry, and the difficulties involved in 
defining it as either voluntary or demanded, was conveyed by a Brahman 
man as he discussed the current marriage of his daughter. As he represented 
it, dowry negotiations between families were undertaken with the under- 
standing that, while some families might make demands for certain gifts, 
other families wanted to give things to their daughters as well as future 
affines khushi se. In this sense, both possibilities existed within the context 
of each negotiation, and the ultimate dowry exchanges could not be defined 
as one or the other. Instead, each negotiation represented a particular 
substantialisation of the negotiation between these conceptually opposed 
but practically joined possibilities. 

The opposition between dowry given due to maang or dowry given 
khushi se was a central idiom in people’s discursive construction of dowry 
in Benipur and Phulpur. It did not, however, provide a means of defining 
the institution in determinative terms. Rather, it represented one of the 
primary frameworks through which people constructed the terms upon 
which negotiations over, and subsequent interpretation of, dowry exchanges 
might be undertaken. In addition, on both a practical and discursive level, 
this process was embedded in people’s reflections upon and statements 
about social relations and their efforts to position themselves in regard to 
others. In this manner, a Brahman woman’s reflections about the exchanges 
associated with her marriage were simultaneously reflections about her 
family and the manner in which their actions differed from those of others 
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and defined them as more concerned with ensuring the welfare and security 
of daughters after marriage. Similarly, the comments of the Chamar woman 
can be read not only as a particular tracing of the history of dowry, but 
more tellingly as a process of positioning in relation to others in the village 
over time that speaks to changing economic and social contexts. 


VI 
Modernity versus tradition 


As the comments of the Chamar woman indicate, the issue of dowry’s 
history also played an important role in how people in Benipur and 
Phulpur discussed the institution. The primary idiom through which people 
expressed this was the opposition between dowry marriage as a traditional 
versus as a modern practice. Again, however, the representation of this 
opposition was not disinterested, but instead was implicated in people’s 
representations of the social order and their own positions within it. The 
representation of dowry as a sign of tradition or of modernity had simul- 
taneously to do with representations of dowry’s purpose in regard to affinal 
and gender relations and with representations of social relations and differ- 
ences between caste groups in the villages. 

The traditional practice of dowry marriage was often suggested by people 
as indicative of the existence of a certain construction of social relations. 
Dowry marriage was associated with an understanding of marriage as 
kanya dan (the gift of a virgin) and with particular forms of familial and 
affinal interaction that were said to ensue from kanya dan marriage. As 
one Gosain woman represented it, dowry marriage—which had existed 
‘since there has been an India and since there has been marriage’—-was tied 
to a particular structure of marriage that required appropriate behaviour 
from people. Discussing the expectations and evaluations of daughters-in- 
law in the village, she argued that their positions, like the structure of 
social relations entailed in dowry marriage, had not changed significantly 
over time. The actions of in-married women in the village were judged in 
terms of expectations about modesty, service to elders, and hard work, all 
of them criteria for behaviour for daughters-in-law that she associated with 
the traditional practice of kanya dan marriage. Dowry was not, in her 
estimation, a modern phenomenon. Rather, it was an intrinsic dimension 
of kanya dan marriage, a form of marriage that had enjoyed a long history 
in the region and one that created a specific structure of social relations and 
entailed certain kinds of behaviour by different people. Dowry, associated 
as it was with kanya dan marriage, was a traditional institution whose 
current practice bespoke consistency in these social relations over time. 

In a similar vein, the common practice and tradition of dowry were used 
by people to make claims about caste relations and differences. So, for 
example, a Chamar man indicated that the origins of dowry ‘in all castes’ 
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derived from agnatic inheritance patterns and the movement of daughters 
to their conjugal villages at marriage. As he presented it, dowry was an 
institution whose intent was uniform across caste groups and whose struc- 
ture and practice derived from a particular organisation of social relations 
that was similarly uniform across caste groups. Dowry, in his explanation, 
became a means of claiming commonality between social groups otherwise 
often considered distinct within the villages. The tradition of dowry was 
thus deployed as a means of legitimising a particular structure of social 
relations and conferring upon it a degree of authenticity and authority. 

At the same time, its modernity was at times also underscored in the 
contest over status. For example, a Chamar woman described her wedding 
of the 1940s/50s as typical of marriages of that time, in that the most 
significant item in the wedding was food rather than money. It was only 
now, she remarked, that money had come to be important at weddings. 
Yet, at the same time, she described the prestations at her marriage as 
including jewellery, saris, household utensils and cash—all of them items 
that figured as important gifts in current dowry marriages. Thus, in spite of 
her representation of the past as simpler, more straightforward, and possibly 
better, she simultaneously appropriated the signs of modernity as a means 
of representing the prestige of her marriage of forty to fifty years earlier in 
currently relevant terms. 

The question of whether dowry marriage as it is currently practised is a 
traditional institution or a modern phenomenon was not a simple or 
neutral question in Benipur and Phulpur. Instead, answers to this question— 
which were neither uniform nor consistent—reframed the issue as one that 
had, to do with people’s status and position vis-a-vis others. Dowry was a 
social institution that could be used to say things about people, and in this 
context, its status as traditional or modern could be invoked to say different 
things. 


Vil 
Trust and distrust 


Informing people’s more specific reflections on the dowry question was the 
understanding that the institution, like the marriage process itself, entailed 
a series of negotiations that had as its primary goal the gradual creation of 
trust between families. Dowry played a central role in the negotiations of 
the affinal relationship and was used to establish the sense of trust and 
mutual obligation upon which permanent relations would be based. The 
exchanges of gifts became not only symbolic markers of, but actual instru- 
ments in, the creation of the ties and obligations between members of the 
involved families and households. 

For example, as one Chamar woman noted in this vein, a family interested 
in assuring the continuation of a marriage negotiation with a particular 
family might give an inflated number of gifts as a means of establishing a 
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bond early. She speculated along these lines that one family in her hamlet 
had given many gifts to the family of a prospective groom early on in the 
negotiation, in the hope that they would use the gifts and then find 
themselves unable to return them and to back out of the marriage negoti- 
ations. 

In this manner, the exchange of gifts substantialised and gave expression 
to the creation of relationships. This congruence was manifested not only 
in the establishment, but also in the denial, of relation. So, for example, it 
was common in all three communities for marriage negotiations to be 
terminated if appropriate gifts were not exchanged at specified moments 
during the marriage negotiation. The failure to exchange gifts at these 
moments was represented by people in the villages as an example of how 
people would attempt to avoid their obligations and of the way in which 
relationships were undermined. People who did so were referred to as 
cheaters and liars, and it was generally assumed that they had engaged in 
the negotiations deceitfully, never intending to give the gifts they had 
promised. 

Dowry exchanges were thus placed in a contradictory position. On the 
one hand, they were used to create relationships; on the other hand, 
relationships could be formalised without the exchanges actually taking 
place. This created a dynamic in which dowry exchanges increasingly came 
to bear the burden of representing the substance of the relationship as it 
was established, defining its quality and the degree of trust between the 
families and households involved. 

This process was exemplified in Benipur in the marriage of a Brahman 
woman, in which her family had promised but not ultimately given many 
gifts. As her sister noted, the groom’s family had departed in anger at the 
end of the wedding and had left behind all of the gifts that had been 
presented, but other than that they could do nothing since ‘now the 
wedding has already happened’. (The bride had not been expected to move 
to her conjugal home for several more years.) The groom’s family had 
responded in the manner many others did on such occasions, by denying 
the existence of the relationship between their family and the bride’s family 
in practice. Even in the context of a marriage bond formally established 
through ritual, the acceptance and denial of gifts remained the central 
means by which the ties were actualised and given substance. By not 
accepting the many gifts that had been offered, the groom’s family effec- 
tively terminated their relationship with the bride’s family, and it was 
widely expected throughout the village that it would not be resumed until 
the bride’s family presented the groom’s family with the remaining gifts. 
The relationship could not be validated until the gifts were given and the 
dimension of trust indicated by the exchange of gifts was re-established. 

The expression of trust as a condition for the creation of a relationship 
was indicated by a Brahman woman as she commented on the situation of 
the other Brahman family. While she found fault with the bride’s family for 
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overextending themselves and promising gifts they could not give, she 
tempered this with sympathy for their situation and blamed the groom’s 
family for their failure to believe the promises that they would be given the 
remaining gifts at a later date. As she put it, ‘the groom’s family should 
have trusted that they would get the gifts later, because they are relatives 
now’. 

Dowry exchanges thus played a central role in the transformation of a 
marriage negotiation between families marked by distrust into the creation 
of a relationship between affines based on trust and mutual obligation. 
Given the potential for manipulation and deceit, as well as unintended 
shortcoming, the exchanges themselves were heavily invested as both 
indices and actual instruments of the development of trust that was inherent 
in, and necessary to, the formation of social relations. 

As the foregoing discussion of people’s discursive construction of dowry 
should make clear, dowry in Benipur and Phulpur was an institution that in 
specific terms involved the exchange of particular gifts, but in broad terms 
was a social institution that embraced difference, similarity, contradiction 
and ambiguity. This, in turn, allowed people to participate in dowry 
marriage even as it allowed them to contest the very thing in which they 
participated. This aspect was indicated in the manner in which dowry was 
used as a means of evaluating oneself and others in the villages in terms of 
the social categories of ‘big’ and ‘little’. 


vul 
Dowry and the evaluation of social relations 


In Benipur and Phulpur dowry marriage was not only discussed in abstract 
terms as an institution but was also an important dimension of the evalu- 
ation of social relations. People used dowry to reflect upon, elaborate and 
redefine distinctions within their social worlds. Like their definitions of 
dowry itself, the manner in which they did so was open to context and 
intent. 

The most overarching characterisation of social relations within the 
villages was the, distinction drawn between people who were ‘big’ (bara) 
and those who were ‘little’ (chota). These labels were not restricted as a 
measure of people’s caste or socio-economic positions, although they clearly 
encompassed these criteria. Instead, they were on the one hand déscriptive 
labels of status and influence, and on the other hand they were used as 
evaluative summations of people’s character and conduct, such that one 
woman could comment about a neighbouring family: ‘They are big people, 
but they don’t act big.’ In essence, the terms represented the contrasting 
poles that defined the prestige system and, as the relevant measures of 
prestige, they were themselves relative, relational and positional (see Kelly 
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1993; personal communication 1994). The calculation that someone was 
big or little was always made in reference to others, and was always open to 
contestation and redefinition. 

As an institution defined in terms of honour and prestige, the practice of 
dowry marriage became an important marker in the determination of the 
categories of big and little, and in their application to people in the villages. 
Although everyone in Benipur and Phulpur was acknowledged to practise 
dowry marriage, the manner in which they did so became one means of 
asserting differences between people and maintaining distinct social cate- 
gories in the villages. For example, even as he acknowledged their practice 
of dowry marriage, a Brahman man denied that Chamars practised dowry 
marriage in the same way that Brahmans and other big people did. In his 
estimation Chamars gave only ‘little things’ and ‘trinkets’ as wedding gifts 
and their overall wedding costs were less than those of other castes. This, 
he argued, precluded consideration of their marriage practices as dowry 
marriage proper. 

According to his representation, distinctions of caste and socio-economic 
status, which defined Brahmans as big and Chamars as little, were con- 
firmed and re-established by the dowry practices of members of these 
castes. However, in making this claim, he had necessarily to define particular 
practices (the giving of small things and trinkets and low wedding costs) as 
specifically non-dowry practices. This criterion became impossible to apply 
consistently as the measure of dowry marriage in Benipur and Phulpur, as 
some Chamars spent more on marriages than some Brahmans and Gosains. 
His definition of the categories of big and little on the basis of dowry 
practices could not be maintained when he attempted to fill them with 
actual Brahmans, Gosains and Chamars in the villages. Yet, in spite of this 
discrepancy, his representation of dowry practices could be maintained 
precisely because dowry was an important dimension of the calculation of 
status and prestige. 

Dowry practices were also used as a means of eliding differences between 
categories of people in the villages, as in the remarks of one Gosain woman 
that the dowry practices of the wealthiest Gosain families and wealthiest 
Brahman families in the villages were identical. The comments were made 
in the context of her argument that wealth rather than caste affiliation was 
currently the primary indicator of status in the villages, and she presented 
the uniformity of dowry practices as evidence of this. She was not making 
the claim—imade often by Gosains in the villages—that they were in many 
ways ‘like Brahmans’ and thus, like Brahmans, big people. Instead, she 
indicated that in terms of the criteria relevant to the determination of 
status and the definition of bigness, Gosains and Brahmans were the same. 
Other criteria, such as caste distinctions, which in other contexts were 
considered undeniable and indicative of difference, were denied relevance 
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in this context, and instead socio-economic position actualised through 
dowry practices became the medium through which status was created, 
defined and expressed. 

Dowry practices were thus used as a means of differentiating people in 
the villages as big or little along the lines of both caste and socio-economic 
status. Although these two dimensions of status were often congruent with 
one another in the villages, such that high caste families often enjoyed 
greater wealth than those of low caste status, the slippage between them 
allowed room for contestation of these categories, and dowry marriage 
became an important vehicle of such contestation. 

The contradictions entailed in this process were indicated by the com- 
ments of a Chamar woman as she discussed her mother’s wedding in the 
1940s. She commented that ‘at that time there was no dowry. Big people 
took dowry. There was a little bit of dowry. Now people do service. At that 
time people farmed and worked in the fields. Nowadays where can one get 
a field? How can one farm?’ Although in these remarks she suggested that 
dowry marriage was a new phenomenon, she had on many other occasions 
argued the reverse, namely that people of her caste in the village continued 
to practice marriage as they always had done and that increasing costs were 
due to inflation and not to changes in marriage practices. 

On this occasion, however, she represented dowry in other terms. Dowry 
became a means of both distinguishing herself and her family from big 
people, and also aligning with them. While big people have always practised 
dowry marriage, this was not true for people like herself. And yet the fact 
that they did so now indicated the increasing commonality of people of her 
caste and socio-economic position with big people and their decreasing 
commonality with people of her caste and socio-economic position a gener- 
ation ago. Nowadays people of her milieu did not farm and work in the 
fields. Instead, like big people they had service jobs and they practised 
dowry marriage. The idiom of dowry and its representation as a traditional 
or modern practice became a primary means by which this woman created 
temporary and shifting alignments with different and opposed groups, and 
these alignments in turn served to redefine the groups and people’s places 
within them. 


Ix 
Conclusion 


Dowry in Benipur and Phulpur was a social and cultural institution whose 
significance had come to extend far beyond those of marriage and the 
establishment of affinal relations between families and households. As a 
practice that was sanctioned by Brahmanic scripture and historically associ- 
ated with the practices of the regional economic and political elite, kanya 
dan dowry marriage was considered the most valued form of marriage, and 
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everyone in Benipur and Phulpur contended that they practised such 
marriage. Yet dowry marriage in Benipur and Phulpur was not a uniform 
institution with a singular structure, practice, intent or meaning. People 
engaged in dowry in different ways, not only in regard to actual exchanges 
of prestations, but also in terms of the manner in which they interpreted 
and represented their own and others’ engagement in the institution. 

The fact that individual practices diverge from one another and that it is 
through the multiplicity of particular practices that institutions are given a 
seemingly stable but always potentially changing form has become an 
increasingly recognised understanding within ethnology (e.g., Bourdieu 
1977; Giddens 1984; Ortner 1984; Sahlins 1981), and it is not surprising 
that the institution of dowry too was contingent upon the converging and 
diverging practices of individuals. However, within the context of north 
India, the institution of dowry exemplified more than this process of 
‘structuration’ (Giddens 1984). Unlike other institutions (education, em- 
ployment, caste, family, etc.), dowry had become the most comprehensive 
means of calculating and evaluating social prestige. There was no other 
institution available to people in Benipur and Phulpur about which the 
assumption was made that, properly used, it should correctly reflect the 
physical, educational, financial, personal, social and familial worth of 
people, in this context a potential bride and groom. Whether any particular 
practice of dowry marriage actually did so did not affect the presumption 
that this was a central dimension of dowry marriage. Dowry then was an 
institution that was emergent from people’s individual expectations about 
and practices of it, and in addition was an institution that in Benipur and 
Phulpur had become a primary idiom and medium of calculating and 
expressing status and prestige. 

This centrality of dowry in the calculation of prestige simultaneously 
defined it as a primary arena within which and through which the very 
definition and determination of prestige could be contested. The discursive 
construction of dowry in Benipur and Phulpur was ambivalent and contra- 
dictory, resisting efforts to define it in particular and unambiguous terms. 
People made use of oppositions in their definition of dowry that at times 
seemed to point to a binary construction of the institution that served as a 
critique of modernity: where traditional dowry was voluntary, undertaken 
within a context of trust, and restricted to elites, its modern practice was 
widespread, premised on excessive and inappropriate demands, and under- 
taken within a context of distrust. 

This representation, however, was merely one of many that people made 
use of as they reflected upon the institution. The oppositions between 
voluntary and demanded gifts, tradition and modernity, and trust.and 
distrust were elaborated in different ways that did not lead to tidy and 
uniform distinctions. Instead, these oppositions were used as markers and 
points of reference in a discursive construction of dowry that was ambiguous 
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and at all times inherently political. Dowry had no construction apart from 
the perspectives from which it was addressed and the contexts within which 
it was practised, and it was embedded in people’s broader understandings 
and evaluations of social relations. People in Benipur and Phulpur used 
dowry marriage to make claims (of status, honour, social position and 
proper behaviour) about themselves and about others in their households, 
neighbourhoods, villages, and broader communities related to work and 
caste. Dowry was used to define social categories, to create alliances and 
convergences between groups, and to challenge other categories and alli- 
ances that were defined in other terms. Both in its abstract discursive 
construction as an institution and in its application as a measure of status 
dowry remained ambiguous and open to manipulation and contestation. 
People were aware of the ambiguities of dowry and were self-conscious in 
their representation of the institution and their and others’ relations to it. 

Most fundamentally, underpinning its divergent practices and interpret- 
ations, dowry marriage in Benipur and Phulpur was imputed with the 
ability to comprehensively and accurately express the status of a person 
and his/her natal family within a hierarchical social context. The inability of 
any institution to do so in actuality, and the recognition that this represented 
dowry’s conceit rather than dowry’s truth, left room for negotiation and 
contestation of the institution even as it provided motive for participation 
in its practice. 
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No reciprocation? Wife-givers and wife-takers 
and the bartan of the samskara among the 
Khatris of Mandi, Himachal Pradesh 


Klaus Hesse 


The am of this paper is to question the paradigm—which is also central to Parry’s theory of the 
‘Indian gift —of the unilaterality of the gift structure among wife-givers and wife-takers in north 
India on the occasion of marnage and other samskara. On the basis of detailed ethnography, it 
will be shown that the gift giving system (bartan) of the urban Khatn in Mand: (Himachal 
Pradesh) does not substannate this theory of untlaterality. In Mandi there ıs definitely an 
asymmetnc, but not a clear-cut unilateral, structure. Even with regard to kanyadan, reciprocation 
seems to be more complex than the soteriological argument of Trautmann and Parry suggests. It 
will be further argued that, with regard to Mand, proportional, asymmetric reciprocation 1s 
central to the system of bartan, which unplies a gift exchange in Mauss’ categories. Bartan ts 
conditioned by the content and structure of the mites de passage, by the general hierarchical 
social order, by the kin structure, and by asymmetry of giving, receiving and returning of gifts 
within the life cycle and over the generations. 


This paper is concerned with the structure of gift giving (bartan) among the 
Khatris of Mandi on the occasion of the life cycle rites (samskaras). Here, 
some basic structures of the system of prestations will be considered and, in 
outline, the gift relations of wife-givers and wife-takers and their kindred at 
marriage (vivaha samskara).' The central problem, as indicated by the title 
of the paper, is the question of ‘non-reciprocation’ within these relations.* 
The thesis will be put forward that the generally accepted picture of 
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? In this paper, the term ‘reciprocity’ is mostly avoided, since it has been used too 
ambivalently. For an example of the ambivalent use of the term, see Sahlins 1972. For a 
critique of the term reciprocity, see MacCormack 1976; also Cheals 1988, Weiner 1992, and 
others. To avoid ambiguities, reciprocity is here generally equated with reciprocation, and the 


relation of returning a gift with retribution. 
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unilateral gift relations between wife-givers and wife-takers in north India 
has to be modified in respect to Mandi. Reciprocation within asymmetric 
relations is, as will be shown, an underlying principle of the bartan among 
the Khatris. Thus, this contribution is directly related to the general 
problem of reciprocation within the theory of the gift, and to some of the 
more recent debates on this question with regard to north India. 


I 
Introduction 


The Khatris of Mandi are a traditional urban caste of traders, state servants 
and landowners. Mandi, situated in the lower hills of Himachal Pradesh, 
was the former capital and the religious as well as trading centre of Mandi 
State. Since 1948 the town has been the district headquarters. With about 
22,000 inhabitants, Mandi is a small town; however, it has a distinctively 
urban character. The Khatris conceive themselves as an endogamous caste 
or biradari. Occasionally urban Khatris marry girls from the Khatris of the 
countryside, but they do not give daughters to them.’ Traditionally, the 
Khatri biradari was divided into twenty endogamous patronymic sub- 
groups, each usually associated with a particular gotra or gotra name. Some 
of these sub-groups have had a notion of common descent, others not. The 
Khatris have a flat social structure. Remembered genealogies of more than 
five generations are rare exceptions. The Khatris of the town biradari 
consider themselves a ‘close-knit community’, and this applies to their 
close kinship ties within the community and town, their system of prestations 
or bartan among kin, close friends and neighbours, as well as to their 
solidarity against other groups and castes. 

With regard to marriage rules, in principle, the four-gotra exogamous 
tule is given, though reduced to a specific number of generations, in regard 
to FM, MF and particularly MMF gotra. Furthermore, wife-giver families 
should not take women from their wife-takers.‘ The direct or delayed 
exchange of daughters (batta satta) has been a social practice among the 
Khatris, though to a much lesser extent than reported, for example, by 
Madan (1965, 1975) in the case of Kashmiri Brahmans, and it is considered 


> As stated, the Khatn could marry Khatriam from the countryside. This, however, was 
considered to be improper for a first (regular) marnage, and they would hardly marry a 
daughter to Khatris outside the town brradari. (These rules have been relaxed during the last 
twenty to thirty years, and intercaste marriages with other high castes also occur). Membership 
in the biradart refers to patrilateral, or preferably, bilateral filiation from town Khatris having 
property within the town. 

* Despite the strict prohibitive norms of marnage rules given, there has always been 
flexibility to a certain degree, conditioned by the social circumstances and the amount of 
social criticism within the biradari. 
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as ‘not truly honourable’.’ The traditionally preferred type of marriage is 
kanyadan, the unreciprocated ‘gift of a virgin’. Marriage in north India and 
in Mandi is not prescriptive, and thus an ‘open game’ beyond the limits of 
the exogamous rule among the town-endogamous Mandi Khatri biradari. 
However, tendencies towards repetitive marriages are by no means absent. 
Matrilateral and patrilateral cross cousin marriage is absolutely barred, but 
third degree matrilateral cross cousin marriage constituted a borderline 
case, even in the past. Thus, delayed repetitive marriages between wife- 
givers and wife-takers are not only possible, but have been quite frequent. 
Traditionally there was also no bar to marrying sisters—at the same time or 
consecutively. Up to the 1950s, marriage negotiations started from the 
bridegroom’s side, and there has been a clear tendency to search, outside 
the prohibited degree of kinship, first among the relatives of the wife- 
givers of the family, and their wife-givers and wife-takers.* Nonetheless, it 
should be emphasised that the marriage strategies are complex and an 
‘open game’. Neither a disguised structural pattern of continuity within a 
set of wife-givers and wife-takers and their kindred or a kind of delayed 
prescribed repetition of marriage, nor a ‘closing of the chain’ within a 
generalised exchange system can be directly inferred. However, the poss- 
ibility is given within the kinship and social structure of the Khatris in 
Mandi, and in social practice it happens, more so in the present, with the 
narrowing down of the prohibited degrees of kinship in marriage.’ 


0 
The basic structures of bartan 


Bartan is an ambiguous term. Literally it means ‘vessel’, but in Mandi, 
Kullu and elsewhere it can also imply shares in communal lands or forests. 


* For the poor members of the biradari, ‘daughter exchange’ (batta satta), as well as temple 
marriages, are an important means to reduce the general costs of marriage and the amounts of 
prestations and dowry. However, even in these marriages a minimum standard amount of 
gifts, dinners and garments for the bride and bridegroom have to be given. Among the élite of 
the biradarı it is still a means of acquiring suitable marriage partners within the same status 
group. However, they practice mostly delayed exchange, and e amounts of gifts and 
dowry are given. Traditionally they sometimes arranged quite complicated chains of exchange. 
The particular weak point in these arrangements was the breach of promised giving or 
retributing. Though batta satta, in one form or the other, has been d social practice among the 
Khatris, it was always tainted with non-accordance with the ritual preferences and commit- 
ments of the biradari. 

* Today the marriage negotiations start from the bride’s side, with similar results. This 
change hardly had an influence on the social position or standing of women, which is stronger 
and better among the Khatris than among other castes in Mandi. 

” This particularly happens among the top families of the town, who want to marry within 
the same socio-economic strata. Orthodox families still observe the traditional norms of 
exogamy. 
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In Mandi and elsewhere bartan basically refers to the giving of prestations 
or gifts among kin at the life cycle rites or samskara and on other socio- 
religious occasions, actions of great social importance. Bartan among the 
Khatris of Mandi implies exchange of gifts, and the relations of giving, 
receiving and retribution implicit in the meaning of gift (Mauss 1968) are 
locally expressed in the duplication, artan bartan. This connotation has 
already been referred to by Eglar (1960) in her pioneering study of vartan 
bhanji in west Punjab. Her study, as well as the ethnographic material 
presented by Lewis (1958), Mayer (1973) and Tambiah (1973), have shown 
that asymmetric reciprocation is part of the system of marriage; this paper 
relates to their findings. l 

Bartan in Mandi is closely connected with the samskara of the ashrama 
(life stages). The samskaras relate to the life cycle and its rituals, and also 
to the creation and perfection of the body, mind and soul, and to purification, 
thus implying an ontological category. Marriage and other samskaras have 
their particular structures which are linked to the general pattern of ‘rites 
de passage’, as outlined by Van Gennep (1986) and, in a more sophisticated 
form, for instance, by Leach (1978). In Mandi, the system of bartan is 
conditioned by (i) the event, (ii) by the structure of the samskara celebrated, 
and (iii) particularly by the social relations of kinship, affinity and consan- 
guinity. Each samskara has its own structure, form and content, and this is 
of profound importance for the structure of the gift relations among the 
kin, as well as for the kind of gifts given. However, the overall structure of 
prestations—the giving, distribution, receiving and retribution—are not 
only conditioned by the samskara, but also particularly by the relations of 
kinship, first and foremost by those of wife-givers and wife-takers. 

Bartan itself is an expression of social and ritual interaction, of social 
relations between individual kin and kin groups. Its basic principle or social 
substance is the establishment of sociability, solidarity, communality and 
the continuity of social relations. But there are further implications. The 
celebration of the samskaras is thought to be a most important social-reli- 
gious duty, and without bartan they are considered incomplete and adhar- 
mic. However, the system implies or may evoke disruptive tendencies, and 
bartan can turn out to be highly competitive within the biradari, particularly 
in its upper sections, or among those seeking status mobility within the 
Khatri community. Bartan in general is continuous over the generations, 
but is considered to be terminated after a maximum of four generations. 
The quantity and quality of contribution is reduced proportionally with 
time and with the degree of distance of kin. ‘After four generations we 
forget kinship’, is an important statement by the Khatris in regard to their 
bartan. 

Bartan, and this is a central argument, implies exchange and is conditioned 
by the ceremonial, ritual and social event. But bartan also has an economic 
component. Goods of a certain economic value are involved, and the 
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accumulation and exhaustion of the economic resources of families are 
important aspects of bartan. However, this does not turn bartan into an 
economic or commodity exchange. By the event of a samskara, for instance, 
given commodities such as cloth or jewels bought in the bazaar are turned 
into gifts. The gift exchange in general differs basically from commodity 
exchange for the reason that, while the form of exchange relation in either 
case is the same, the content differs. In ceremonial as well as economic 
exchange a reciprocation takes place, but the content of the ceremonial 
exchange of bartan is a ceremonial, ritual or symbolic one, with which no 
exchange value is directly connected.’ Bartan implies a ceremonial or gift 
exchange but, as emphasised, the amount and economic value of the gifts 
are of great relevance. They are discussed, criticised or praised among the 
participants and the biradari, and they are of importance in regard to the 
status (haisiyat) and honour (izzat) of the families concerned. For poorer 
families they are indeed a heavy financial burden. But this does not turn 
bartan into an economic or commodity exchange, and the economic side is 
not the sole or main content of bartan, at least not in Mandi. 

The prestations given among the kin on the occasion of the samskara are 
conceived of as dan or as a particular religious gift. Within the bartan, dan 
is only one of a variety of terms designating gifts or the occasion of giving. 
But like dan they have a solemn and religious or ritual connotation. The 
gifts given at some point in each samskara—food, cloth, jewels, utensils, 
money, etc.—are both part of ritual or symbolic social action, and part of 
the system of giving, receiving and returning of gifts within a complex set of 
hierarchical relations. Bartan in this regard also has to be seen as a general 
transactional relation within the biradari. Food, money and cloth are given 
and exchanged at all important samskara. Pieces of jewellery are given in 
most, but not all; other items, such as household goods, are given only at 
marriage and death. The most outstanding and particular gift is kanyadan, 
the ‘gift of a virgin’. 

Within the bartan, under the basic categories of wife-givers and wife- 
takers, ‘four houses’ and their individual kin members are of particular 
relevance: 


1. Apna ghar, i.e., the members of one’s own house, the family (tabbar) 
and household (parivar). Among the Khatris, the term apna ghar implies 
also the members of one’s own patrilinear descent group (khandan, kul) 
and their wives up to maximally the third or fourth generation, independent 
of whether they are living in the same house or not. 

2. Dadihal, the parental house of the paternal grandmother (FM). Col- 
lectively the members of this house are classified as dadke. 

3. Nanihal, the parental house of the mother. Its members are referred 
to as nanke. 


* This notion has been taken from Krader (1979: 167). 
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4. The parnanihal, the parental house of the maternal grandmother 
(MM). i 


The affines or affinal houses of the wife-givers and wife-takers are classified 
collectively as sauhre. Sauhre is a reciprocal term. 

The house or family of birth of a married woman is called peoka. In 
addition, there is the traditional classification of kuram and nate. Kuram is 
the kin term for SWF, BWF/DHF, ZHF, but in Mandi kuram, as a 
collective term of reference, can also designate the wife-takers, the house 
to which a daughter has been given. The house of the wife-givers was 
designated in the past as the nate of the married woman and her children. 
Nate is not a kinship term as such but, generally, a consanguineal conception 
which at the same time includes the connotation of wife-giver.° 

A particular class of recipients of gifts or prestations within the bartan 
are the dhi dhiyani, the ‘daughters of the house’. This category of dhi 
dhiyani includes beti (D), bahen (Z), potri (SD), dhyotri (DD), bua (FZ), 
and her daughters, as well as bhanji (ZD) and bhatiji (BD). The main focus 
in terms of gifts is on one’s own daughters and their children and sons’ 
daughters (or children), and less on a sister. Thus, filiation is emphasised, 
and the relation of brother and sister, though of great social and ritual 
value, is only of secondary importance in terms of giving and of quantity of 
gifts within the system of bartan. The other more distant dhi dhiyani get 
minor shares. The dhi dhiyani are the recipients of prestations, but a 
married daughter or dhi dhiyani never gets gifts only for herself, as Madan 
(1975: 239) has emphasised; they are always given to her husband, children 
and in-laws as well. A woman, though a member in the house where she is 
married, at least in the social theory and practice of the Khatris, never 
severs relations with her peoka completely. Married women living in the 
town visit their peoka almost daily and spend many hours there. 

Within the system of kindred or houses of a family, the categories of 
wife-givers and wife-takers are of utmost importance, and structure the 
obligations of giving,, receiving and returning of gifts (retribution). For 
example, in a marriage the wife-givers and wife-takers of a house of 
previous or present generations appear on the bridegroom’s side as wife- 
takers and on the bride’s side as wife-givers. This relation is decisive for the 
flow of prestations between the two sides. Internally, on each side, the 
distinction of wife-giver and wife-taker of a previous or the present gener- 
ation remains, and is of great social importance. i 

A hierarchical structure of wife-givers and wife-takers and a unilateral 
flow of gifts from the former to-the latter have been emphasised, particularly 
by Parry (1979, 1982, 1986, 1989), but also by Vatuk (1975), Madan 


> Here, no discussion of the kinship system in Mandi will be given. In general it is more or 
less identical with the general north Indian system. See Carter (1973); Dumont (1962, 1966, 
1975); Fruzzetti and Ostor (1976); Madan (1965, 1975); Parry (1979); Scheffler (1980); 
Trautmann (1995); Turner (1975); Vatuk (1969, 1971) See also Hesse (forthcoming). 
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(1975), Dumont (1966, 1975), Trautmann (1995), Hershman (1981), Fruz- 
zetti (1982), Raheja (1988), and others. Some of the latter record one or 
several minor anticipatory or courtesy gifts. From Eglar (1960), Lewis 
(1958), Mayer (1973) and Rose (1978, vol. I) a more systematic structure 
of asymmetric reciprocal giving can be inferred. However, unilaterality has 
been posited as the general structure of gift giving with regard to marriage, 
and also with regard to other samskaras. 

Hierarchical relations of wife-givers and wife-takers and an asymmetric 
flow of gifts in favour of the latter are a basic pattern of the bartan of the 
Khatris. There is asymmetry, certainly, but not unilaterality. Unilaterality, 
as an extreme form of asymmetry, is absent in Mandi. Bartan is characterised 
by material as well as non-material reciprocation, and the giving by the 
wife-takers to the wife-givers is much more systematic than Dumont (1966, 
1975), Madan (1965, 1975), Vatuk (1969, 1975) and others report in 
reference to the few minor anticipatory gifts. Bartan implies do ut des, as 
do other forms of exchange. However, with regard to gifts, this does not 
imply equal reciprocity and commensurability, but proportional reciprocity 
and commensurability as well as asymmetry. ; 

The hierarchical relation between wife-givers and wife-takers, reflected 
in the asymmetric gift structure, is informed, according to Dumont, Parry 
and others, by hypergamy and by the concept of dan. By analogy with the 
gifts to Brahmans, dan is generally conceived as being given to superiors. 
Both arguments are valid with regard to Mandi and there is, as will be 
shown, basic agreement with Dumont’s thesis on other points. However, 
some important qualifications and additions have to be made. First, in the 
strict sense of the term, the Khatris do not have a hypergamous system or a 
system of ranked subcastes; however, they are part of what may be termed 
a ‘hypergamous milieu’ (Dumont). There are also marked economic 
differences among the families of the urban Mandi Khatri biradari, as well 
as a social hierarchy of khandani and non-khandani families (khandani: 
lit., ‘good descent’). Marriages are arranged among families of more or less 
equal social status or, more desirably, they ‘marry up’. However, the 
isogamous tendencies among the biradari are in no way to be underestimated. 
Second, an important point is the distinctly higher rating of patrilineal 
descent; women are considered to be the end of a descent line in the jural 
sense of the term. Furthermore, there is also a clear gender hierarchy in 
terms of ritual purity and ritual valuation, defining male as ‘higher’ and 
‘purer’. Third, the dharma dan to Brahmans, the voluntary and disinterested 
(materially), non-reciprocated gift, is indeed considered to be particularly 
pure and most honourable. The same is true for kanyadan, the ‘giving of a 
virgin’ in marriage, which is the most honourable and materially unretributed 
gift within the biradari. Dan itself is conceived as to be given to somebody 
superior, and this ideology of the religious gift also informs the doctrine 
that a daughter should be ‘married up’ (anuloma). Fourth, kanyadan, 
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according to Dumont (1988: 110), marks the beginning of an asymmetric 
structure of givers and receivers of gifts, of wife-givers and wife-takers. 
However, the gift only emphasises an already existing hierarchical relation. 

As pointed out, the key relation for the concept of unilaterality is the 
ideology of kanyadan, and kanyadan is (or should be) neither reciprocated 
by another woman nor compensated materially. Given this ideology of 
unilaterality, Dumont was puzzled by the dilemma of non-reciprocation in 
marriage and in the prestations given by wife-givers to wife-takers. The 
general problem of reciprocation, which he had taken over from Mauss 
and Lévi-Strauss, was solved by Dumont in the following way (1988: 117): 
a daughter is indeed given into an exchange, and although it is an immaterial 
one, the reciprocation is the status which accrues to the wife-givers. Dumont 
does not mention religious merit (punya) as a crucial point. 

According to the ideology of the Khatris and other high castes in Mandi, 
punya is an important retribution which accrues out of kanyadan, as well as 
out of giving proper dan to Brahmans and gifts to the needy, and leading a 
dharmic life in general. Punya is indeed, as Trautmann (1995: 26, 279f), 
Parry (1986: 462) and others put it, a soteriological category of particular 
value and importance. Yet punya, according to local conceptions, is not 
only a soteriological category, and the retribution is not only good karma 
or moksha in the last instance. Punya is considered both as an ‘unseen’ or 
‘invisible fruit’, and also as a ‘visible’ one. It results from dharmic behaviour, 
including the disinterested, unselfish giving of dan and kanyadan; non- 
virtuous or interested gifts in this sense are unfruitful, barren, without 
punya. A ‘visible fruit’ of punya, for example, is the ‘good name’ for the 
family which results from kanyadan and giving proper dan, and this is also 
directly connected with the concepts of status and honour, of khandani, 
haisiyat and izzat. Furthermore, a good marriage in the sense of the proper 
performance of the rituals and giving abundantly without consideration 
might be useful for the marriage of one’s own sons, as well as other social 
opportunities or family strategies. Hence, ‘this-worldly’ results or material 
as well as non-material reciprocations might accrue. But this constitutes 
neither an automatic nor an immediate direct result or reciprocation. Thus 
punya is a kind of reciprocation in more than one aspect, and by no means 
only a soteriological reciprocation. These are conscious concerns in Mandi. 

Some of these points are missed by Parry (1986, 1989) in his discussion of 
dan, or the ‘Indian gift’. Parry (1986) denies reciprocation in kanyadan in 
the form of status and honour, an issue emphasised by Dumont who, as 
pointed out, himself disregards punya in connection with the religiously 
virtuous act of marrying a daughter (Dumont 1988: 111f). Parry (1986: 
462), for his part, raises the question of merit in giving. He emphasises 
(ibid.) the soteriology within dan, as does Trautmann (1995: 26), and 
states: “The oa does indeed return to the donor, but it does as the fruit of 
karma .... The return is deferred . . .; its mechanism has become entirely 
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impersonal, and the recipient is merely a “vessel” (patra) of conduit for the 
flow of merit and is in no way constrained by the gift or bound to the 
donor.’ Theologically this argument is perfectly correct, as Trautmann has 
elucidated with masterly skill (1995: 281f). But, as stated, the Khatris do 
not regard punya as a kind of reciprocation only for the next life. For them 
the collecting, accruing, or earning of punya is closely connected to dharma, 
to being a dharmic person, and to the category of kKhandani. The punya 
(merit) resulting immanently from the dharmic act of kanyadan thus has its 
effects not only in ‘the next life’ but is closely linked with status (haisiyat), 
honour (izzat) and khandani, the other ‘reciprocations’ connected with 
kanyadan. As emphasised, being a ‘dharmic person’ also creates a ‘good 
name’ for the family, with all its implications. In Parry’s terms all this might 
be a sign of improper attachment, a diluting of the proper concept of 
punya, or a kind of spiritual accounting, which it is not necessarily. But 
neither is it a commercial affair, nor an ordinary quid pro quo, or a simple 
‘you-scratch-my-back-and-I’ll-scratch-yours complex of reciprocity’ (Traut- 
mann 1995: 281). Parry (1980) refers to the Indian concept of kali yuga (the 
present, dark age), where even the most righteous gifts are immanently 
spoiled and degenerate. Theologically this is also correct but existence in kali 
yuga does not turn the local concepts of pious, righteous and proper gifts 
into something else. Probably the ‘Indian gift’ of the Hindus in Mandi 
might be, in Parry’s terms, more ‘Melanesian’ than ‘Indian’. Furthermore, 
with regard to the theory of sacrifice, which Parry reclaims for his argument, 
the notion of reciprocation is in no way absent and the classical Sanskrit 
formula, dehi me dadami te ni me dhehi ni te dadhe (‘give thou to me, I 
shall give to thee; bestow upon me, I shall bestow upon thee’) (Taittiriya 
samhita 8.4.1), cannot be ruled out. In the present context it has to be 
emphasised that, in Mandi as elsewhere, kanyadan is conceived as a 
sacrifice. 

Another point in connection with Parry’s theory and the question of 
reciprocation may be mentioned. According to Parry, the gift (dan) carries 
inauspiciousness, which is passed off by giving. The recipient of dan has to 
be a ‘worthy person’ (Parry 1986: 460), and Brahmans who take dan from 
their clients are indeed concerned with the purity of the givers and the 
locality of giving, as well as the purity of the kind of dan or dakshina. 
However, according to local concepts, purohits and pujaris will take the 
correct ritual as well as social precautions in receiving and absorbing the 
possible impurity and inauspiciousness connected with the donor of the 
gifts they serve.” The possible (slight) impurity or inauspiciousness of the 
donors and the gifts can be removed by reciting the right mantras, by 


” The purohits in Mandi, traditionally as well as ın the contemporary social context, 
basically serve only the castes of the svaran kul (‘twice-born’ castes) and bhitarka (lit., ‘in- 
door castes’), but not the baharka (lit., ‘out-door castes’), the Scheduled Castes. 
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respiratory techniques, etc., or simply by bathing or physical and ritual 
cleaning. 

The acharyas (funeral priests), Parry’s particular example, are a special 
class of recipients of kala dan (black dan), which is particularly associated 
with death, mourning, impurity and inauspiciousness. However, relieving 
the mourner, the giver of such dan, from death pollution and the inauspicious- 
ness associated with death by performing the proper rituals of the antyesti 
samskara, also carries the notion of reciprocation. 

Nevertheless, each gift might theoretically be tinged with inauspicious- 
ness. But to associate impurity and passing off of inauspiciousness with 
kanyadan, the most noble gift within the biradari (a point emphasised 
particularly by Raheja 1988), seems to be overstressed and highly prob- 
lematic. The Khatris as well as other high castes in Mandi considered it to 
be a rather strange or improper notion. For them, marriage and giving at 
marriage are very auspicious acts. The same is also reported by Hershman, 
who states (1981: 157, 158) that kanyadan with its accompanying lavish 
gifts (dowry) is a particularly auspicious ritual from which spiritual benefit 
(punya) is gained (see also Fruzzetti 1982; Madan 1965: 103f; and others). 
There is, no doubt, social ambivalence and paradox in the beti-bahu 
(daughter—wife) continuum. At a wedding a bride appears as Lakshmi, as 
devi, and she is definitely considered to be auspicious so long as the ‘stars of 
the couple are really matching’. But after marriage she is a stranger in her new 
house, bringing in ‘spirits’ from her family which are alien and which are to 
be socialised and neutralised in her new social and spiritual environment. 
That a wife is often blamed for all kinds of trouble in her new family and 
house is not to be doubted. Thus the gift of a virgin has ambivalent 
elements, but this does not turn the ‘gift’ into an ‘inauspicious gift’ per se, 
as Raheja infers. Furthermore, to regard the gifts to Ganesh and other 
gods and goddesses during the elaborate wedding rituals as a passing off of 
inauspiciousness, as Raheja’s theory implies, cannot be the only concerns 
of the donors or offerers, to put it mildly. (Raheja’s theory has been widely 
criticised, e.g., by Madan [1991] as well as others, and partly also by Parry 
[1991].) 

The full range of subjects raised by Parry in connection with the ‘Indian 
gift’ and their further implications for a general theory of the gift are, as 
noted, outside the present debate, and the same Holds for Raheja’s concepts. 
But, before taking up the question of marriage prestations, in regard to the 
bartan of the Khatri in Mandi, another set of basic principles may be 
outlined which are of central importance for the relations of wife-givers 
and wife-takers. Wife-takers give introductory and courtesy gifts; they start 
the bartan and give at particular stages within a samskara to customarily 
prescribed kin. The kin of the wife-giver’s side, according to their kinship 
status, retribute (reciprocate) these gifts, delayed or directly, and overall 
to a substantially higher quantum. There are also gift relations which are 
more or less balanced, but asymmetry is the basic principle. 
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The status and moral duty of the wife-givers obliges them not to take or 
use the received gifts of the wife-takers for themselves. Such gifts from the 
wife-takers are indeed received by the wife-givers, by the head of the 
family or his wife, but they are then distributed among the younger 
members of the house, i.e., to those members younger than a ‘given 
daughter’. They consume these gifts without hesitation, as do even grown- 
up and married members. Furthermore, it is the social duty of the receivers 
of bartan to distribute shares to their ‘four houses’. With regard to these 
distributions, there is a distinction between designated prestations which 
are pooled and then distributed to the respective kin, and undesignated 
gifts, food items in particular. The giving, distributing, receiving, redistri- 
buting, and retributing of food—and this relation simultaneously carries 
the notion of sharing—is of utmost importance within the system of prest- 
ations. Elder members from a wife-giving house or family who receive such 
undesignated gifts have to distribute them among their younger relations, 
and the family will retribute those gifts from the wife-takers to a higher 
degree on an appropriate occasion within the bartan of the samskaras. The 
moral obligation of senior members of the wife-giver category also requires 
them not to eat in the house of a wife-taker; younger members, especially 
when they are not married or do not have their own household, do eat. The 
famous notion that wife-givers ‘even pay for a glass of water’ in the house 
of the wife-takers is in principle valid in Mandi only for persons older than 
‘a given daughter’. 

Marriage gifts have to be bought or come traditionally, at least in part, 
from the lands and tenants of the Khatris. The provision of the prestations 
is the affair of the whole family, but the father of a bride or bridegroom 
should provide most, though this depends also on the family ‘type or 
organisation. But even in divided families, a paternal grandfather (dada) 
contributes substantially. Sage bhai, real brothers, and to a lesser extent 
taya/chacha (Fe/yB) also give shares, as they too receive from incoming 
bartan. These are internal gifts or internal supports, which should be 
balanced out internally according to the situation and means. These con- 
tributions are different from the bartan of taya/chacha, or that of brothers 
and their wives, which are entered into the bartan lists kept by each family. 
The amount of internal gifts or contributions is also directly related to the 
family honour, which should not be compromised by inappropriate giving, 
especially at a marriage. There are other kinds of internal gifts which will 
be mentioned subsequently. 

If the hierarchy of wife-givers and wife-takers is a basic structural principle 
for the system of bartan, the same is also true for the relation of younger 
and elder, |which is of great importance both for the system of prestations 
itself and also for the social relations between wife-givers and wife-takers. 
The question of avoidance, joking and socially neutral relations in terms of 
kin behaviour, has often been described and will not be taken up here. In 
any case, ithe relationship between wife-givers and wife-takers is most 
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accentuated and vivid in the generation of brother and sister as well as 
between cousins and younger affinals. The particular link is the relation of 
brother and sister and that of sala (WB) and bahnoi (jija) (ZH). The social 
relations between the latter are by no means only asymmetric, hierarchical 
or abusive. The relations are generally formal towards elders and those 
between parents-in-law are marked by courtesy and respect, but the cate- 
gorical distinction between wife-givers and wife-takers gives them a parti- 
cular and hierarchical pattern. The brother-sister relation is socially as well 
as ritually a most important one. But, as already mentioned, it is filiation 
which is of particular relevance with regard to bartan, and this relates also 
to the position and duties of a mama (MB) who has eminent social and 
ritual roles, including within the bartan, and who as bhai and mama is a 
crucial go-between of wife-givers and wife-takers. However, judging from 
Mandi, his position may have been slightly overemphasised in current 
sociological literature. Though he is a major giver of gifts in Mandi, the 
real importance is carried by the father whose duties within the bartan a 
mama may take over after his death. But the Khatris stressed the point that 
the bonds of bapu (F) and beti (D), and of nana,(MF) and dhyotruli (DS, 
DD) are far stronger and involve a greater quantity of gifts, and that a 
mama has primary obligations to his own children and grandchildren. 

The quantity and quality of gifts given between wife-givers and wife- 
takers is determined by the principle of genealogical closeness or distance, 
as well as seniority, and of course by the material circumstances of the 
families concerned. To give a maximum in marriage is the moral obligation 
of the wife-givers, particularly of the family of the bride and her nanihal. 
Bartan has a strong tendency to be competitive within the biradari and is 
important for the social strategies of the Khatris. The bartan of the samskara 
is recorded in lists, and the quantities given are also a marker for future 
bartan, for giving, retributing and further giving. Among the Khatris of 
Mandi, at least within the family, the women are the driving force and 
experts in bartan and the related social strategies. Elderly ladies can 
memorise even most complex gift relations. Furthermore, they are the 
main guarantors for the performance of the samskaras and the up-keep of 
bartan relations in the context of social change. 


it 
The bartan of the vivaha samskara 


Marriage starts with the selection of the bride and bridegroom (rabari), a 
lengthy and much-considered affair. In Mandi the selection process is done 
by the families themselves without the help of the nai (barber) or others, 
and traditionally it was the bridegroom’s side which started looking for a 
suitable girl. Since the 1950s this has changed, and today it is the girl’s side 
which takes the initiative. The purohits are usually informed about the 
prospective marriage. The selection is formalised with zaban dena, the 
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giving of the marriage promise, after the horoscopes of the bride and 
bridegroom have been seen by the purohits of both sides and are deemed 
to match. Then the ‘time of engagement’ (mangni) starts. With lagnotri or 
lagna patrika, the settlement of the dates of the wedding ceremonies, a 
substantially new process begins, and with tel (oil ceremony) and katha 
(recitation of sacred legends), the actual wedding procedure sets in. The 
culminating point of the samskara and the wedding (lagan, shadi) are 
kanyadan, phere (the ritual circumambulation of the holy fire within the 
vedi, the sacred space where the marriage ceremony takes place), and the 
other ceremonies within the vedi. With muhra, the first entrance of the 
bride in her new house and her taking residence there, the vivaha samskara 
is almost finished. This gives an idea of the general structure of the 
samskara. Each stage has a particular set of bartan relations accompanying 
the various ritual processes. Here, only the major steps of the samskara 
and the gift relations between the wife-givers and wife-takers and their 
kindred will be outlined. The symbolism of the rituals and prestations will 
not be discussed in this context. 

The bartan of the samskara starts with zaban dena, the formalisation of 
the selection process of the two families or houses, and the groom’s side 
opens the gift relations. The future wife-givers as well as their kindred are 
receivers of gifts, which they do not reciprocate at this stage. These are 
definitely introductory and courtesy, as well as anticipatory gifts which are 
a direct expression of the process of linkage of the two families and sets of 
kindred. 

Zaban dena is formalised by a tika ceremony which takes place in the 
bride’s house. The male representatives of the groom’s side, i.e., the future 
bridegroom’s father, dada (FF), taya/chacha (FeB/FyB), nana (MF), mama 
(MB), as well as elder bhai (B) of the bridegroom receive tika from the 
respective kin of the bride’s side. In return, the future wife-takers’ side give 
them a rumal (handkerchief) with a particular amount of money enclosed, 
according to the kin status of the receivers, plus an additional piece of 
sugar. The next day the bridegroom’s family sends (at least traditionally) a 
bigger bartan (pot) of sugar which the bride’s family distributes among 
their ‘four houses’. This prestation is not reciprocated. With zaban dena, 
the time of betrothal or mangni starts. . 

A major ceremony during the time of mangni is rupna, which is celebrated 
by the future bridegroom together with his purohit in the house of the 
bride. After performing paempa, the ritual touching of the feet of the 
elders of the bride’s house and of her nanihal and dadihal, the bridegroom 
performs a Ganesh puja and offers a necklace of substantial economic value 
to the Ganesh statue in the courtyard. This necklace goes into the possession 
of the bride’s family and may or may not be part of the bride’s future 
trousseau. At the end of this ceremony the bridegroom is served a meal, 
and the elder women of the bride’s house, her nanihal and dadihal, as well 
as bua and masi, give him a standardised gift of money (nakadi). The next 
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day the bride’s family sends large quantities of a particular fried food 
(pakvan) to the groom’s house, and from there it is distributed among the 
‘four houses’ of the future wife-taker’s side. 

The bridegroom also celebrates a Ganeshpuja in the house of the bride’s 
nanihal, parnanihal and dadihal, and he offers either minor pieces of 
jewellery or standardised sums of money (nakadi). At least traditionally, 
he also celebrates this puja in the house of the bride’s bua (FZ, FFZ), bari 
bahen (eZ) (if married), and masi (MZ). The contributions he presents in 
this series‘of prestations are highest in the bride’s nanihal and lowest in the 
house of the bride’s bua and masi. On these occasions, the elder women of 
the houses mentioned, as well as bua and masi, give him tika and a nakadi 
according to their kinship status. These invitations may be repeated, but 
then the bridegroom offers only small amounts. 

After rupna the bridegroom’s family regularly starts sending larger 
quantities of sweets, fruits, dry fruits (meva) and other items to the bride’s 
family and to the bride herself. The elders of the bride’s house do not 
consume these food items, but distribute them among their ‘four houses’. 
During this time the bridegroom’s family also sends to the bride once or 
several times (depending on the wealth of the family) women’s suit-cloth 
lengths, and this again may be part of her stridhan. The bridegroom’s 
nanihal, dadihal and parnanihal, as well as his bua, also send gifts to the 
bride and her kin. His own family and then his nanihal send most, the 
parnanihal the least. 

After this cycle of gifts by the future wife-takers to the wife-givers, the 
bride’s house and their kindred (particularly the bride’s nanihal, but also 
her parnanihal, bua and masi) regularly start sending food and meva (dry 
fruits) to the bridegroom’s house. The bridegroom’s family distributes 
` ‘these items in part among their kindred, their ‘four houses’. The brother of 
the bride sends certain gifts once or more often to his future bahnoi (ZH). 
After another time-span, the family of the bridegroom, the dhi dhiyani of 
this house and their husbands, as well as the elder members of the kindred, 
are invited by the bride’s family with full courtesy to a formal meal (bhat), 
and they get tika together with a substantial nakadi, according to seniority, 
social importance, degree of kinship, and the financial position of the 
givers. The women of the bride’s side, including the female members of the 
nanihal and dadihal, and the bua and masi, give dori (coloured woollen 
strings) together with nakadi to the respective women of the wife-takers’ 
side. At this event, or at further meetings of the women, the internal 
arrangements of the marriage are discussed. The wife-taker’s side gives 
lists of the relatives who should get prestations at the wedding and at the 
distributions beforehand. Expectations of the amount of the marriage 
prestations are mentioned; but there is hardly any bargaining about the 
‘dowry’ and no special demands are made. ‘We have to accept what is 
given, and we do not bargain about dowry and such things. That is a bazaar 
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type of behaviour’, was a frequent remark made by the Khatris." The 
Khatris are rather proud that the haggling spirit and near-blackmail demands 
by the wife-takers, widespread in the north Indian urban and rural upper 
and middle classes, have not come into practice in Mandi. Later demands 
are seldom made and happen mostly when a kinsperson has been forgotten 
or has not received his due share. But even these demands are considered 
by many as ‘low behaviour’, and the missing gifts should then be given 
directly by the wife-taker’s to their respective kin. However, it is expected 
that the families give the maximum on the occasion of marriage. (The 
financial capacities of the bride’s house have been considered by both sides 
internally in connection with the selection of the bride and bridegroom.) 

Traditionally, the time-span of engagement can be as long as two years 
or more; nowadays it is shortened. In any case, after some time a new 
phase of the samskara begins with lagnotri or lagna patrika, and with it a 
new cycle of prestations, counter-prestations and distributions. Henceforth, 
the wife-givers give substantial contributions to the wife-takers, and the 
gift relation between the two sides turns into an asymmetric one, strongly 
in favour of the wife-takers. However, the structure of gifts, counter-gifts 
and distributions is complex. 

In general among the Khatris of Mandi, the cost of a marriage for the 
rich and important families ranges between Rs. 80,000 and 150,000 on the 
bride’s side, and may be even higher. Middle class families in the biradari 
spend about Rs. 40,000 to 70,000, and among the poorer sections sums 
between Rs. 15,000 and 30,000 are common. The bridegroom’s family 
normally spends half the amount. In these figures, the bartan of the 
kindred is not necessarily included. A nanihal, as a prominent giver, 
contributes one-third to one-half of the amount of the bride’s or bride- 
groom’s family. The main share is always given by the households of the 
future couple but, as already stated, separated households of a family may 
also contribute with internal gifts, and they also give regular bartan, which 
is entered into the bartan lists. At marriage a mother usually presents part 
of her jewellery to her daughter. For distributing clothes and other things, 
the bartan stock of the household or family (tabbar) is also used. Still, the 
amounts of new things given, which have to be purchased in the bazaar, are 
substantial. Food items are an important part of the general costs of a 
marriage. Particularly at the marriage of a first daughter, a family tries to 
give the maximum, and the same holds for the bridegroom’s family and 
side. Many families still run at least temporarily into debt on the occasion 
of a marriage of a daughter, but the same may also happen on the 
bridegroom’s side. 


1! Wife-burning or heavy ‘dowry harassment’ are (still) absent in Mandi. The social control 
of the biradarı in the town prevents this. The atrocities in the urban environments of north 
India are also connected with, or conditioned by, social anonymity and the lack of the 
traditional social control effected by closely connected biradans or neighbourhoods. 
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The bartan between lagnotri and tel has to be analysed from both sides, 
and we find complex structures. On the bridegroom’s side this time is 
marked by substantial distributions of cloth by the bridegroom’s family to 
its ‘four houses’. In this distribution are included the dhi dhiyanis of the 
bridegroom’s house and the members of their families, the members of the 
nanihal, dadihal, parnanihal, the house of the bua and masi of the bride- 
groom, the peokas of the nuhs (bahus [SW]) of the house, and sometimes 
even the peokas of tai and chachi (FBe/yW), i.e., the houses of previous 
wife-givers. This distribution is called parcat. It takes place shortly before 
tel, but usually after Jagnotri. The extent of giving is mainly determined by 
the financial situation of the family. Distributions up to the fourth degree 
of kinship are exceptions, and they take place only in rich houses at the 
marriage of a first son. 

These distributions from the bridegroom’s side are considered to be an 
expression of joy over the marriage and the prospect of grandchildren. Of 
course they are also an expression of status and honour. Furthermore, the 
prestations to the kindred are thought of as a social recognition of these 
houses, as well as a removal of social as well as bartan debts. At the same 
time, these gifts to the previous and present wife-takers and wife-givers are 
anticipatory gifts for ongoing bartan and good social relations, as well as 
further asymmetric giving by the houses of the wife-giver’s category. 

On the bride’s side the ceremonial distribution of cloth or parcat does 
not take place, but there are similar though smaller distributions. Around 
the time of lagnotri the bride’s family distributes food and dori (coloured 
strings) together with nakadi to the bride’s dadihal and nanihal as well as 
parnanihal. Special food is given to the dhi dhiyani and their houses as well 
as to the peokas of the wives of the brothers and paternal uncles of the 
bride. Contributions are also given to her bhanja (ZS, real and classificatory). 
The women of the bride’s house also get new clothes, especially the mother 
of the bride, the wives of paternal uncles and brothers, nani (MM) and 
dadi (FM), but also the dhi dhiyani of the house. The gifts to the nanihal 
and dadihal can also be regarded as anticipatory gifts as well as delayed 
retribution, and gifts of recognition. These houses, especially the nanihal, 
which shares in the wedding costs, will give substantial gifts during the 
wedding ceremonies. 

With lagnotri, the announcement of the dates for tel, katha and the 
wedding ceremonies, a new phase of the samskara starts.” Lagnotri marks 
the beginning of a special time period which ends with the marriage 
ceremonies and the first entrance of the bride into her new house. During 
this time-span, traditionally about ten to fourteen days, everything inaus- 
Ppicious (ashubh, pap) has to be absent, and no ceremonies connected with 


” At this ceremony, presided over by the purohits of both sides, the male representatives of 
the kindred of the bridegroom and the bride gather ın the ancestral house of the bridegroom. 
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death, mourning and calamity can take place in the house of the bride and 
bridegroom. This is a time of particular auspiciousness. 

Just before tel, the bride’s house will send cloth and garments to the 
wife-taker’s side, and this distribution, called colu, can be quite extensive. 
One or several full and expensive outfits are given to the bridegroom, his 
father and mother, and the future sas (mother-in-law) additionally receives 
some ornaments, cosmetics and other items. Richer houses also give a full 
suit to the bridegroom’s dada, nana, taya, chacha and mama and to their 
wives, as well as to the bua and her husband. The dhi dhiyani of the wife- 
taker’s house, together with their husbands, also get cloth for a full suit, 
and the same is given in richer families to the (real) brothers of the 
bridegroom and, if married, to their wives. The elderly ladies of the peoka 
of tai and chachi get lesser amounts of cloth of inferior quality, according to 
their status and generational distance. The same holds for the bridegroom’s 
cousins, the bhanja(i) (ZS, ZD), bhatija(i) (BS, BD), nuhs (BSW, ZSW), 
and other younger members of the bridegroom’s ‘four houses’. Included in 
these distributions may be the other referents of the kin terms mentioned, 
but they get minor shares. The members of the bridegroom’s parnanihal 
also receive smaller amounts of cloth, according to seniority. The distant 
consanguineal and affinal kin of the bridegroom, particularly the younger 
members, may get cloth which can hardly be used and which circulates only 
in the bartan. The extent of giving, and the amounts as well as the quality 
of the gifts, depend upon the financial position of the bride’s family. It is 
supposed that the status and honour involved urges them to give a maximum 
on this and later occasions of the wedding rituals. After colu, the bride’s 
house gives once or several times smaller gifts of cosmetics to the sisters of 
the bridegroom. 

The tel ceremony is the same on both sides. The money given by the 
kindred, friends and neighbours on this occasion goes to the purohits of the 
respective families, and on both sides special amounts of food are sent in 
particular to the nanihal and the mama. This part of the samskara ends 
with katha, usually Sri Sat Narain katha, and the next day the lagan, the 
actual wedding, starts. 

Traditionally for orthodox Khatris the wedding (shadi, lagan) comprised 
more than a hundred rituals, mostly minor ones accompanied by the giving 
of dan and dakshina to the purohit, and gifts and lag (contributions) to 
other ritual specialists, to artisans, and to the servants of the house. Most 
prominent, and of special interest in the present context, are the various 
prestations from the wife-giver’s side to the wife-taker’s. Here only some 
more important events will be mentioned. 

Except on one occasion, the structure of the gift relation during the 
wedding is materially unilateral, according to the doctrine of dan, and 
these gifts are directly connected with kanyadan and the central rituals of 
the wedding in the vedi. As already noted, the reciprocation of these gifts, 
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if liberally given, is in the form of the status, honour and punya which 
accrue to the wife-giver’s family. Furthermore, kanyadan and central parts 
of the rituals in the vedi are considered analogous to a religious sacrifice, 
and thus these gifts can simultaneously be regarded as dakshina, as enhancing 
the dan, the kanyadan.” The nanihal of the bridegroom contributes directly 
towards the arrangements for the passage of the bridegroom to the bride’s 
house. They pay for the palanquin, the musicians, the fireworks and other 
items. The nanihal of the bride makes the arrangements for the vedi in the 
bride’s house. 

But let us follow the major events. The janit (the marriage party of the 
bridegroom) starts from the bridegroom’s house early in the evening, and 
after touching the charan paduka (a statue of the ‘foot-prints’ of the devi) 
in the main bazaar and bowing towards Bhut Nath (the founding temple 
[Shiva] of Mandi town), the janit proceeds to the nanihal of the bride for a 
ritual greeting and small reception. The janit then goes directly to the 
bride’s house, or does so the next day, according to the astrologically fixed 
hours for the wedding ceremony. 

With the entry of the bridegroom and the janit into the bride’s house, the 
central part of the wedding and its bartan starts. It begins with milni, the 
ritual greeting of the elders of both sides. The father of the bride, her dada, 
taya and chacha, as well as the nana and mama, welcome the respective 
men from the bridegroom’s side and present them a handkerchief along 
with a ritually standardised amount of money. Today among the Khatri 
biradari, the women of the bridegroom’s side (except the mother and 
grandmothers) go with the janit or come separately by car, and they also 
get a welcome gift from the senior ladies of the bride’s side. After offering 
refreshments and snacks, the main ceremonies in the vedi begin. The 
culminating points are the ritual of kanyadan, the change of the gotra of 
the bride, and the circumambulation of the sacred fire. 

Before these ceremonies, but while bride and bridegroom are‘sitting 
with the purohits of the two families in the vedi, the bridegroom receives 
from the bride’s father one or more full suits with accessories packed in a 
basket or suitcase. This ceremony is called baga. After the completion of 
the ritual cycle mentioned, but while still in the vedi, the dowry is presented. 

The dowry itself includes a number of items: 


1. Suits and jewellery the bride gets from her parents, ideally in the 
vedi.“ This part of the dowry is called vardi and alikaran. The jewellery the 
bride wears during the wedding ceremony is also part of the dowry. The 


> For the notion of marriage as sacrifice, see e.g., Jamous (1992: 52, 53), Pandey (1969: 
166), Werbner (1990) and others. Pandey also construes marriage gifts as dakshina. 

“ This can amount to 51 salwar kamız and sans, as well as several pieces of jewellery, given 
by her mother from her trousseau. 
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more jewellery she wears, the greater the prestige of the bride’s house (and 
kindred). 

2. Baga, the gifts to the bridegroom before the actual marriage ceremony, 
is also considered as part of the dowry. 

3. Dhin, the household utensils given to the bride by her family. 

4. The ornaments, pots and other household utensils, the cloth and 
money given by her nanihal and other female relations, i.e., dadi, tai, 
chachi, bari bahen, bua, masi, nani, etc. This is called in Mandi the daj 
dan. 

5. Khyananu, a basket or suitcase containing cloth, dori and other items 
which generally circulate within the bartan. Khyananu is given by the 
mother, dadi and nani of the bride. She will present it to her mother-in-law 
(sas). 

6. The bagotu, or the gifts which are given from the relatives of the ‘four 
houses’ of the bride’s side to the respective kindred and affines of the 
bridegroom’s house, i.e., to the members of the bridegroom’s family, its 
dhi dhiyanis, their husbands and children, to the nanihal, dadihal and 
parnanihal, to the bridegroom’s masis and their husbands and children, 
etc. Gifts to the members of the bridegroom’s family, its dhi dhiyani as well 
as masi and to their husbands, and particularly to the elders of the nanihal, 
including the mama and mami, and to the elders of the dadihal, are 
considered to be a minimum." These gifts are registered and pooled in the 
bride’s house. They go together with the bride to her new house and from 
there they are distributed to the relatives concerned. 


The stridhan of the bride are in principle those gifts which are directly 
given to or designated for her, i.e., dhin and daj dan. These items, as well 
as all bartan contributions, are written down in special lists. One copy is 
kept in her peoka; the other is given to the bride’s parents-in-law. The 
power of disposition over the stridhan is, according to customary law, with 
the bride, but de facto, daj dan and dhin are merged into her new household, 
to furnish the room(s) of the couple, etc., and the power of disposition is, 
to a major degree, with her husband, the sas (HM), and sauhra (HF). Her 
jewellery is considered. to be her own emergency fund, or that of her 
conjugal family. Her actual power in case of misappropriation is limited.” 


* The amount and quality of the gifts given is to a certain degree dependent on the 
financial position of the bride’s family, since these gifts should be given in relative proportion 
to the other parts of the dowry. 

** Neolocality is frequent since most Khatris are in the civil service, and the women quite 
often join their husbands at the location of posting. 

" De facto, as pointed out, the power of disposition is to a large extent with the sas, sauhra 
and her husband. In general, a new wife in the house will hand over her valuables to the 
mother-in-law who will keep them for her. Among poorer sections of the biradari it was not 
uncommon for parts of the dhin and other parts of her dowry to be used as dowry for a 
daughter of that family. Jewellery, if used on this occasion, should later be given back to the 
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However, in a small town like Mandi and among a closely knit community 
where news spreads quickly, such instances are quite rare, since they are 
criticised within the biradari, and social criticism (glan), a disgrace to the 
family, is feared. 

After the ceremonies within the vedi are finished, there are a number of 
smaller ceremonies and cycles of prestations which, though of importance, 
will not be considered here. Again, the structure of giving is unilateral. 
However, a special event at this stage of lagan is the svampani, the giving 
of a money gift (nakadi) according to genealogical or social closeness and 
seniority to the bride by the bridegroom’s side and their kindred, friends 
and neighbours, who have come to the marriage reception; in return they 
receive svampani tika from the elders of the wife-giver’s side. The parents- 
in-law as well as the elder members of the dadaure and nandhre of the 
bride get a small nakadi together with tika. These are ‘internal gifts’, and 
the amount received will be given by the bride to her mother-in-law (sas). 
The gifts the bride receives on the occasion of andrel, the first entrance of - 
the bride into her new house after the wedding ceremony, are also ‘internal 
gifts’ which, again, are handed over by her to the mother-in-law (sas). 

From tel onwards a number of dinners (bhat or dham, rice with a fixed 
course of cooked items), prepared by Brahman cooks (boti), are served on 
the bride’s as well as the bridegroom’s side. Wife-givers older than the 
daughter given, will refuse to eat in the house of their wife-takers and will 
give particular gifts for taking snacks or drinks, just as in everyday behaviour. 
However, the younger members of the wife-giver’s side will eat. Rich 
houses, both on the bride’s as well as on the bridegroom’s side, give up to 
four bhat on the occasion of marriage. The wife-taker’s family, on the 
occasion of hosting a marriage dinner on the first day after the marriage 
ceremony, will send greater quantities of a particular boiled and fried food 
to the wife-giver’s or bride’s house, and from there it is distributed among 
their kindred. On the occasion of these bhats, as well as tel ke bhat, the 
relatives of the bride and bridegroom each give a bartan of money accord- 
ing to kinship status and financial means. Amounts between Rs. 11 and 
Rs. 101 are common. These contributions, which are considered to be a 
share towards the cost of the bhats, are entered into the bartan lists and are 
to be retributed at similar events. They may be classified as internal gifts. 

Some days after the wedding ceremony and the first entrance of the 
bride into her new house, at an astrologically fixed auspicious time, the 
bride will settle in her new house permanently. But except in cases of 
neolocality outside Mandi town, her peoka and the houses of her other 


woman. Parts of the jewellery a woman passes to her daughters or granddaughters at their 
marriages. Further, according to customary law, the stridhan of a woman cannot be sold or 
disposed of without her consent. However, the means to put a wife under social pressure to 
consent are plenty. Her stridhan is thought to be her insurance in case of widowhood or great 
distress. Divorce is very rare among the Khatns of Mandi. 
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consanguineal kin are nearby, in another or even the same muhalla and, as 
already mentioned, she frequently visits her family and kin. On the first 
day of the first month after the wedding, the bridegroom’s house sends 
large quantities of food to her nanihal, parnanihal and dadihal. On the 
same occasion the peoka of the woman also presents large quantities of 
fried and boiled food to their new sauhre, and distributes shares among 
their ‘four houses’. This ceremony is called muhra, and with muhra the 
vivaha samskara is considered to be over. 

However, the gift relations in connection with the vivaha samskara are 
not finished with muhra. They continue during the bartan of the yearly 
ritual cycle for another three years. In the first year her peoka will give to 
her, her husband and new family particularly big shares, which will be 
reduced by half in the second year. In the third year this is halved again; 
thereafter this bartan should remain the same throughout her life, since she 
still is a daughter of that house, a dhi dhiyani. The wife-takers do not give 
extra shares during the bartan of the yearly religious cycle during this 
period. 

Though the overall structure outlined is continuous, in the last decade 
certain changes have taken place. The rituals have been shortened and the 
marriage festivities altered. There have also been some interesting modi- 
fications with regard to the system of prestations. Here only some very 
brief remarks can be made. In a good number of marriages, the gifts are no 
longer given in the vedi but separately, either before or afterwards. The 
greatest change, however, is the fact that the wife-takers claim not to take 
anything from their wife-givers. This refers to colu, the distribution of cloth 
from the bride’s family to the wife-takers, to the gifts of baga, to khyananu, 
to the bagotu, and sometimes even to the daj dan, the dhin part of the 
dowry, and other bartan. On the other hand, the vardi and alikaran parts, 
the gifts directly designated for the bride by her family, are substantially 
increased in such marriages. For the wife-taker’s side it is a point of honour 
not to have received from the wife-givers, to show that they do not need a 
‘dowry’, and obviously, the wife-giver’s side can save substantial amounts. 
But things are more complicated. To give is a point of honour for the wife- 
givers, and they offer bartan which the wife-taker’s side refuses outwardly. 
By many this is regarded as a disgrace, as a point of shame, since all 
prestige is with the wife-takers. This dilemma is solved in many ways and, 
as Khatris as well as Brahmins put it: ‘the gift will find its way’. The gifts 
may be refused, and the wife-takers proudly present themselves as modern 
and considerate towards the wife-givers, but the ‘gift finds its way’. The 
bride’s family may open a bank account with a substantial sum in the name 
of the bridegroom or small suitcases with money and other valuables 
change hands before or after the marriage, or the bride’s family will help 
the new couple in building a house, etc. Even the bagotu which are refused 
at the wedding, if they are not taken after much debate, may be given later 
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to the respective kin from the wife-taker’s side. In these cases the women 
of both sides settle the transactions, and elder women especially stick to 
giving bartan. Still, there is an increasing number of marriages without 
bartan from the wife-giver’s side to the bridegroom’s relatives at lagan. In 
1994, according to local elders, they added up to about 15 per cent. 


IV 
Conclusion 


This paper was concerned with the problem of reciprocation within a local 
system of ceremonial exchange among kin (bartan). In ‘Indian sociology’ 
over the last twenty-five to thirty years, prestations flowing unilaterally 
from the wife-givers to the wife-takers have been widely reported for 
northern India, and unilaterality has been established as a paradigm for the 
general structure of north Indian gift relations. This theory has been 
derived from fieldwork, and from exegesis of Brahmanical theories of the 
gift, as well as from the Dumontian concept of hierarchy expressed in the 
asymmetric relations of wife-givers and wife-takers. However, the bartan 
of the Khatris of Mandi seems to be a variation of this general north Indian 
pattern. In Mandi and among the Khatri biradari there is hierarchy, 
hypergamy with strong isogamic tendencies, a concept of dharma and dan 
as well as other ‘Brahmanical’ concepts, but there is no overall unilaterality. 
There is only asymmetry, and asymmetric material as well as a certain 
immaterial reciprocation is definitely a structural pattern of the ceremonial 
exchange of bartan connected with the samskaras. But, as stated, there 
have been other evidences for reciprocal giving among wife-givers and 
wife-takers and their kindred also. Vatuk (1975), Dumont (1975), Madan 
(1975), Fruzzetti (1982), and other main exponents of the theory of uni- 
laterality have conceded solitary or repeated small gifts from the wife- 
takers to the wife-givers. They have interpreted them as anticipatory or 
courtesy gifts which are retributed asymmetrically by the wife-givers. In 
spite of this, they see a unilateral system. 

Thus, the main focus in this paper was to question the overemphasis on 
unilaterality. Another objective was to outline the complexity of giving and 
taking within the bartan of the kindred. Furthermore, it was emphasised 
that hypergamy and the ideology of dan, though indeed of basic importance, 
are by no means the only or central categories informing the hierarchical 
structures and relations of wife-givers and wife-takers. However, the ques- 
tion of reciprocation raises more fundamental problems with regard to 
Mauss’ general theory of the gift and its refutation by Parry (1986) in 
relation to ‘his theory of the ‘Indian gift’. Parry’s underlying argument, 
taking off from Malinowski’s concept (1922) of the altruistic ‘pure gift’, has 
been that the basic principle of gift relation set forth by Mauss—giving, 
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accepting and returning—has to be modified with regard to India. But 
while Malinowski did not rule out delayed reciprocation of a pure gift, 
Parry connected his notion of the ‘Indian’ pure gift with (i) unilaterality, 
non-reciprocation, (ii) with the concept of decay within the yuga cycle, and 
(iii) with notions of inauspiciousness and impurity which influence and 
endanger the ‘pure gift’. He sees the pure, hierarchical, non-reciprocated 
and altruistic giving as central to the category of dan. Thapar (1978: 105f), 
on the other hand, took up Mauss’ general argument, and she has demon- 
strated that exchange, do ut des, as well as ‘potlach’, are basic principles of 
the classical concepts of dan and dakshina. 

Mauss’ general categories and his ‘methodology of holism’ have been 
used here as a starting point, and it has been shown that the general 
structures of gift relations, giving, receiving and returning, the principle of 
do ut des and ‘potlach’, put forward by Mauss, are valid with regard to the 
bartan of the samskaras of the Khatris in Mandi. Another basic structural 
principle is’ asymmetry, which is implied by Mauss in his positing of 
‘potlach’ as central to systems of prestations. However, this does not result 
in an uncritical acceptance of Mauss, whose central evolutionist argument 
of the development of exchange out of gift exchange, the ‘échange archaique’ , 
needs to be questioned, along with a number of ethnographic errors and 
certain theoretical shortcomings in regard to his theory of economic ex- 
change, money and price. But a general critique of Mauss is not at issue 
here, and his influence and importance are lasting. 

Yet one point, unsatisfactorily resolved by Mauss as well as_by Parry 
(1986, 1989), is of special importance. This is the question of value within 
the gift and exchange, of ‘subjective value’ and ‘economic value’. Mauss 
touches the question of value in his notion of the gift as a fait social total, 
especially in regard to the central concepts of the ‘spirit of the gift’ and 
‘potlach’ which emphasise ‘subjective value’ and which are indeed of 
utmost importance for the general theory of the gift. But he encapsulates 
the economic value of the gift in the questions of material as well as 
immaterial reciprocation, of status and honour and the social conditions of 
gift exchange. Parry tackles the question of value from the point of view of 
the ‘moral perils of exchange’ (Parry 1989) and the particularity of the 
‘Indian gift’? which, properly speaking, is not tinged by material recipro- 
cation and economic interest. Dan, the archetypical Indian gift, the pure 
gift, hierarchical and unilateral, is contrasted by Parry (1986) with the 
‘impure gift’ of Melanesia, which is governed by Maussian principles and 
self-interest. Self-interest, giving and returning link the Melanesian gift in 
his mind almost with commodity exchange. This he rules out for dan, the 
‘Indian gift’. The ‘economic side’ of the gift is crucial for Parry, but in a 
special way. The material side, the quantity and quality of the gifts, was of 
utmost importance for the Brahmanical authors. This of course has great 
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influence on the notion of the ‘pure gift’, as Parry rightly states. Consideration 
and affliction enter the ‘pure gift’ at this point, creating what he terms a 
‘Brahmanical dilemma’. 

The question of value is important for gift exchange as well as for 
commodity exchange and has been most puzzling for anthropologists. On 
the one hand, with regard to gifts and gift exchange, they rightly put their 
main emphasis on the question of ‘subjective value’, but the questions of 
reciprocation, of exchange value, and of the ‘economic side’ of the gifts 
have been most intriguing. However, the debate about value has been 
obscured by the equation of value and price and the direct link of value to 
commodity exchange.” In general, exchange value is not the same as price 
in political economy, and it is different from production value, as well as 
from use value and surplus value. These relations are in many but by no 
means all societies of importance for ceremonial exchange and for gift 
relations, and they exist side by side with ceremonial exchange. 

Exchange and exchange value are directly linked to the concepts of 
equal commensurability and equal reciprocity and to the postulation of an 
objective exchange value; this is generally regarded as a precondition of 
economic exchange. Exchange according to Krader (1979: 167) is equal 
reciprocation between equals ‘in which the thing, object, good exchanged, 
has an abstract, objective, social value, laicized and stripped of all ritual 
intent.” Ceremonial exchange is different from this, and the value substance 
of gift exchange is ceremonial, ritual, social, mystic, etc.; if a direct 
(economic) exchange value can be inferred, the ceremonial exchange and 
its value substance is changed into economic and commodity exchange. 
The form of ceremonial exchange and of barter and commodity exchange, 
however, is in principle the same: do ut des, and the satisfaction of a 
need/want also counts for both kinds of exchange. But still, to emphasise 
this point once more, the content, the value substance and the proportional 
reciprocation in ceremonial exchange differ from commodity exchange. 
The principle of proportional reciprocation is basic to ceremonial exchange, 
and also to systems of sharing, etc. Proportional reciprocation does not 
necessarily imply equal reciprocation; yet equal reciprocation as well as 
unilateral asymmetry may be two extreme possibilities within gift systems. 
Unilaterality, the ‘pure’, disinterested, unreciprocated, religious gift (dan) 
is a central Brahmanical ideal; on the other hand non-reciprocated unilater- 
ality is common with regard to the extraction of surplus value, e.g., by the 
agencies of the state in traditional India. Again, the economic side of 
marriage, the transfers of goods and money, which are no doubt of great 
importance, have been overemphasised, and marriage is sometimes treated 
more or less as an economic exchange with exchange value. More recent 


1 See for example Appadura 1986, Gregory 1982, Sahlıns 1972, and others, but also 
Humphrey and Hugh-Jones 1992 and other contnbutions ın this volume. 
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debates on diverging devolution and ‘bridegroom price’ tend in this direc- 
tion. However, these debates are beyond the scope of this paper. 

Material unilaterality is the cornerstone of Parry’s concept of the ‘Indian 
gift’, and this notion is in congruence with Brahmanical ideology. But even 
in guru dan, supposed to be the most pure and auspicious gift, as well as in 
kanyadan, reciprocation is not absent, and the concept of punya is most 
crucial. As stated, punya implies a reciprocation, an other-worldly one, as 
Parry has shown in accordance with the classical texts. But punya is not 
only an ‘unseen fruit’, at least not in Mandi, among Brahmans, Khatris and 
other high castes. Other kinds of immaterial reciprocation are status and 
honour. Moreover, dan in worship and sacrifice is even more complex, 
since a purpose and an end are implied, and dan in this respect is closely 
connected with dakshina; dakshina itself has a double aspect as ‘sacrificial 
fee’, as well as enhancing the sacrifice. Thus the question of reciprocation 
in general seems to be more complex than pure unilaterality. The bartan of 
the Khatris, to emphasise this point, is strongly asymmetric, and this is in 
accordance with the general hierarchical principles. Non-material recipro- 
cation, and giving with proper intentions, it may be inferred from Parry, 
rid the gift of the ‘impurity of exchange’; but gifts are things which have 
been produced or bought, and they have an ‘economic aspect’ which 
constitutes a basic problem of valuation. 

Reciprocation itself does not turn ceremonial exchange or bartan into 
something else, and the same is true for the material side of the gift, which 
is of basic importance for the bartan of the Khatris. The exchange value of 
the things or objects bought in the bazaar and turned into gifts is crucial, 
since they are also indicators of status and honour. But there is much more 
to status and honour, and they cannot be reduced to ownership of wealth 
and money or the economic value of the objects. Status and honour are not 
‘bought’ by rich gifts in the direct sense of the term; they accrue, for 
instance, from giving in plenty at religious ceremonies, samskaras, and 
from giving to the poor. While the economic side of the gifts and counter- 
gifts is of importance in many ways, this does not turn bartan into commodity 
exchange, as the Khatris in Mandi know. To restate, the value substance of 
the ceremonial exchange of bartan is ceremonial, social, mystical, etc., and 
bartan is directly linked to the samskaras, the yearly religious cycle, and 
phases of sukh and dukh (joy and sorrow) in life. Thus, objective and 
subjective value as well as ‘the spirit of the gift’ are of utmost importance. 
This linkage has been somewhat neglected within the recent debates with 
regard to gift exchange among kin in India. 

Though the question of a general theory of the gift is not at issue here, 
the bartan of the Khatri relates to it. From this broader angle, some of the 
basic findings from the ethnographic evidence may now be summarised 
briefly. Bartan, defined as ceremonial exchange, is conditioned by the 
event, by the samskaras and their structures, and particularly by kinship 
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relations and status, first and foremost by those of wife-givers and wife- 
takers. Within the bartan of the Khatris are the ‘four houses’ on each side, 
i.e., the own house (apna ghar) and the line of patrilinear descent, the 
nanihal, dadihal and parnanihal, and the house or houses of sauhre, the 
affines, these being of special importance. These social classifications, as 
well as the concept of the kindred with its bilateral tendencies, are of basic 
relevance for the marriage prestations and the bartan in general. 

In principle, the vivaha samskara and its bartan create a new set of 
hierarchical relations and special ties between wife-givers and wife-takers 
and their kindred, a readjustment of kinship roles, as well as a special 
social and ritual bond between husband and wife. With marriage and its 
proper ritual, the precondition for legal filiation and continuation of the 
patriline is given. The central anticipation in a marriage for the wife- 
taker’s family is acquiring a wife for a son of the family and getting 
grandchildren. For the girl’s family it is a moral duty to give a daughter in 
marriage. 

It has been shown here that a unilateral gift structure is not constitutive 
of the sarmskara as a whole. At least in regard to the Khatris of Mandi, the 
presumption of unilaterality may be seen as an oversimplification, for the 
interesting point of the bartan of the Khatris is the systematic giving by the 
wife-takers and the overall asymmetric reciprocation on the part of the 
wife-givers. This, to my mind, is closely connected with the general struc- 
ture of the samskara and the opening or initiating of particular sub- 
structures within the ‘rite de passage’. But, gifts and counter-gifts also 
represent the social, emotional and spiritual coming together of the two kin 
groups, formalised and substantiated with marriage and deepened with the 
birth of children, particularly sons. They are a social expression of related- 
ness, of having things in common, and of sharing. In particular, the mutual 
symmetric as well as asymmetric distribution of food between wife-givers 
and wife-takers is related to sharing, nourishing, contribution and communal- 
ity. Gifts of food are regularly presented by the wife-takers to the wife- 
givers at the bartan of the yearly cycle as well as on other samskara such as 
birth, badvaran”® and death. The wife-giver’s family receives them and 
distributes them among their kin, among the four houses. Those older than 
a ‘given daughter’ will not consume it; those younger have no restrictions 
at all. At the proper occasion, the wife-givers will retribute these gifts 
(mostly) asymmetrically. . 

In Mandi, at the introductory phases of the vivaha samskara and during 
the time of betrothal, the gifts of the wife-takers to the wife-givers are 
indeed anticipatory and courtesy gifts, and from the future wife-taker’s 
side greater amounts are given in the mutual give and take. Towards lagna 


° Badvaran is the name for the ritual initiation of high caste boys into the status of dvija, or 
‘twice-born’, 
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parrika and tel, this turns into an asymmetric and then unilateral giving by 
the wife-giver’s side to the bridegroom’s family and kin. An interesting 
aspect of the bartan at this stage are the contributions of the bridegroom’s 
family to its ‘four houses’. They are an expression of joy, a retribution for 
past bartan and anticipatory gifts for a new series of bartan, but also 
courtesy gifts. The same distribution takes place in the bride’s house, 
though to a lesser degree. 

Certainly, between tel and the final stages of the marriage, culminating 
in kanyadan, there is unilateral giving by the wife-giver’s side and no 
material reciprocation within the bartan. This time is also regarded as 
particularly ‘holy’ and auspicious. But even with regard to the vivaha 
samskara, the question of unilaterality is more complex. It has been argued 
that ‘religious merit’ (punya), status (haisiyat) and prestige (izzat) are 
conceived as immaterial reciprocations. Materially unreciprocated giving is 
the foundation for achieving punya, as clearly expressed in the ideology of 
dan. Nevertheless, the ‘reciprocation’ of punya is, at least in Mandi, more 
intricate than the general reference to moksha. Furthermore, as has been 
emphasised, out of giving large dan without consideration more punya may 
accrue, and the same holds for status and honour. But from a marriage 
with lavish hosting and gifts, status and honour accrue to both sides, while 
punya is particularly connected with kanyadan. 

The asymmetric flow of gifts itself has been interpreted here as an 
expression of hierarchical relations of the gift, of wife-givers and wife- 
takers, which is rooted in the general principle of hierarchy, hypergamous 
tendencies, the patrilinear social structure, and male-dominated gender 
relations. However, another set of concepts has to be added, which is 
locally perceived as very important. 

1. Kanyadan is regarded as a dharmic duty and as a religious gift and act. 
A central moral duty among the Khatris is to conduct the bartan connected 
with marriage, to fulfil the traditional social obligation of giving appropriate 
or enhanced gifts to the wife-takers as well as things required by a bride. 
To exhaust material resources at marriage (and death) was, at least tradi- 
tionally, a basic obligation; it was part of the life cycle of accumulation, of 
spending, consumption, and investing of resources for a new, coming 
generation.” At the same time, honour, status and prestige, basic social 
values, urge the Khatris to spend. 

2. As has been shown, the material side of the prestations is of utmost 
‘importance, and the economic as well as social aspects are closely considered 
in the selection process (rabari). The quantity, quality and tastefulness of 
gifts, and the preparation of the dinners and conduct of the marriage 
ceremonies, etc., are closely observed by the families and the biradari. It is 


» Structurally, the same is given in the antyest or death samskara for the well-being of the 
departed soul and the bereaved. 
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the material value, the amount and market price of the things given which 
gives fame to a house and which is admired, discussed, envied or criticised, 
as the case may be. The same is true for the beauty of the bride and 
bridegroom and their social prospects. The rich are expected to give and 
spend lavishly; the poor have to show their respectability, even when they 
cannot give much. Poor families who cannot give according to middle class 
standards, put their honour and prestige in the punctilious conduct of the 
marriage ritual and in appropriate traditional cooking for the guests. For 
them, the fulfilment of the socio-religious duty of giving may be materially 
extremely painful, but they have to give, and many families still run into 
debt, particularly at a daughter’s marriage.” The same happens, though to 
a minor degree, at the marriage of a first-born son. Bartan tends to be 
competitive, and the ‘potlach syndrome’ is important.” 

3. It has to be emphasised that daughters are also seen as the pride of a 
family, though sons are attributed particular social value. The affection 
towards a daughter or granddaughter, and giving gifts to them out of 
affection, are social values and social facts sui generis. A further basic 
principle of giving is that the bride should not go empty-handed to her new 
house. She should appear as Lakshmi, the goddess of wealth, and should 
therefore bring many gifts from her relatives to her new kin. Another, 
more practical, aspect has to be emphasised in this connection. The dowry 
and the gifts by the woman’s peoka to her, her husband, her children and 
her in-laws, should ‘sweeten’ the social relations of the bride in her new 
house and with her new relatives. Furthermore, the dowry should put her 
in a material position to furnish the room or rooms the couple will live in, 
and sooner or later to run her own household and conduct her own bartan 
for her conjugal family. The gifts which accompany a bride to her new 
house, as well as the future gifts to her and her kindred from her peoka, 


2 Having many daughters is indeed a heavy burden for a family. The pride of a family is 
mainly put into a marriage of a ‘first daughter’, but the others should at least get a decent 
dowry Another detail should be added. Sometimes, though ın rare instances, when a girl’s 
family ıs poor and cannot afford an adequate marriage and marriage bartan, the bndegroom’s 
family may silently pay the greater parts of the costs, in order to show that a girl from a 
‘decent’ family has been married The same has happened also in cases where the financial 
situation of the bridegroom’s family was not in accordance with the socio-economic status of 
the bride’s side. These, however, are exceptional cases, but they show the flexibility of 
marnage arrangements. 

2 To excel others ın lavish marriages and gifts, to show richness and exhibit pride, to rouse 
envy among neighbours and within the biradari has long been part and parcel of the bartan. 
The competitive trends, however, are strongest among middle and upper middle class sections 
of the biradari for whom it 1s not only the amount of gifts or the extent of giving which is at 
issue, but also the novelty of gifts and of contemporary fashions in wedding celebrations. 
Many seek to imitate these trends, though overall they may not be able to compete with the 
nich. However, the ‘copy effect’, as ıt is locally called, 1s not only simple competition, but to 
a certain extent also a sign of the egalitarian structure or undercurrent of the biradari. 
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can be regarded as pre-mortem inheritance (Tambiah 1973: 64; Trautmann 
1995: 292). But, as outlined, this is not the sole or main concern. 

4. Another aspect of the gift structure at lagan should be mentioned 
here. The marriage ritual itself, as also pointed out by Jamous (1992), 
Pandey (1969), Werbner (1986), and others, is conceived as a sacrifice, 
presided over by the purohits of both families. Just as the purohits receive 
dan and dakshina for performing the rituals, the gifts given in the vedi may 
be perceived as dakshina, in the sense of a sacrificial fee, enhancing the 
sacrifice or ritual. The receivers of this dan and dakshina are the wife- 
takers—the bridegroom, his family and kindred. Without these gifts the 
Khatris regard a marriage as incomplete, in the same way as a ritual or 
sacrifice and the associated giving of dan are incomplete without dakshina. 

5. The asymmetric give and take—within the overall structure of bartan 
of the biradari—implies the opening as well as readjustment and continu- 
ation of bartan debts” within the intergenerational structure of bartan and 
in relation to the biradari as a whole.™ Not to fulfil the social duties of 
appropriate giving, reciprocating and distributing is expressive of a break 
of social relations. Non-reciprocation is considered to be unsocial, and 
negligent giving and retributing is generally criticised among the biradari. 

To sum up, though an overall principle of hierarchy and an asymmetric 
flow from wife-givers to wife-takers is taken as given, each samskara has its 
own structure, and the particularities have to be analysed closely. The gift ` 
relations of kanyadan do not condition the system in general. Marriage 
establishes an asymmetric, but not a unilateral, structure of relations 
between wife-givers and wife-takers, and this structure in principle is 
continuous over the generations with reduced quantities of giving with 
each generation. As Weiner (1980, 1992) has emphasised, though in a 
different ethnographic context, the question of reciprocity and the structure 
of gift relations has to be studied through the full life cycle and over the 
generations to get a meaningful picture. This also holds for the bartan of 
the samskaras among the Mandi Khatri biradari which itself has to be seen 
as a total social relation over several generations within the biradari. 

The question of reciprocation within the ceremonial exchange of bartan 
is embedded in specific socio-religious and ritual structures and values, and 
it has to be seen as part of the gift conceived as a ‘fait social total’, to use 
Mauss’ language. The interrelation of socio-religious and economic values 
is an intricate one, but the importance of commodities in the bartan does 
not turn it into a special form of economic exchange or commodity fetishism. 


P The semantics of the concept of bartan debts is defintely different from economic debts 
(kazar). This argument 1s directed against Hazlehurst (1966), for example, who mixes the two 
concepts indiscriminately. 

™* The social relations between wife-givers and wife-takers remain asymmetrical and formal 
among the parents-in-law and the older generation 
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The ‘spirit of the gift’ calls for reciprocation and, without it, gift giving may 
easily turn out to be unsocial. It is the social quality of bartan, informed by 
religious values and hierarchy, which is at the centre of the bartan of the 
biradari, and these are still significant concerns among the Khatris of 
Mandi. 
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1892/93. Dastur-ul-amal babat akrajat sadi va gami akvam Khatriyan. (in Tankri) 
1914/15. Dastur amal rasum bartan akvam Khatriyan Mandi. (in Tankri) 
1926/27. Bajat rasumat Khatri biradari Mand. (in Hindi). 

1935/36. Dhawan, Pinak Pani. Sudarak darpan. (in Hindi). 
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James S. CoLeMAN and THomas J. FARARO, eds., Ranonal choice theory: Advocacy and 
critique (Key Issues in Sociological Theory, 7). Newbury Park: Sage, 1992. xxii + 232 
pp. Figs., notes, refs. $39.95. 


The use of the rational choice-theoretic framework has resulted in the derivation of some of 
the most elegant theorems of economic theory. Some of the most influential contemporary 
ideas are closely associated with an important proposition of neoclassical economics which 
states that if individuals act rationally, then, under certain conditions, the behaviour of 
individuals gives nse to efficient allocation of resources in the economy as a whole. At times, 
this proposition 1s interpreted as stating that, under certain conditions, in the context of the 
institutions of private property and markets, rational behaviour on the part of individuals, 
though motivated entirely by self-interest, results in the establishment of ‘order’ at the level of 
the system. The ‘success’ of the rational choice-theoretic framework ın economics has naturaily 
led to the question whether the scope of the framework can be widened to include other social 
sciences. The appropriateness of the rational choice theory for sociological issues is the main 
theme of Coleman and Fararo’s volume which consists of ten papers and an Introduction by 
the editors. 

Scheff, m his contribution, is cntical of the rational choice-theoretic framework on the 
ground that it discounts the emotional element in human action. He views the suppression of 
emotion ın social science both as a cause and an effect of the predicament of modern 
civilisation. Marini also faults the models of purposive action in the social sciences for being 
insufficient to explain human behaviour because they do not consider the influence of 
emotions. She criticises rational choice models also on the ground that they do not take the 
origin of values and beliefs as problematic. There are two main points in Hannan’s critique of 
rational choice theory First, contemporary sociological theones lack a consistent set of 
principles for embedding rational choice in partially nested systems of more than two levels. 
The actions of constructed organisations are viewed as at least partly unintended and unfore- 
scen from the perspective of the individuals who build them. Thus, he argues, at least some 
organisational action 1s non-rational from the perspective of the individuals volved. However, 
for the social system as a whole, all actors, individuals as well as organisations, are viewed as 
rational. Second, he argues that robustness with respect to changes in micro-foundations 
should be an important goal in developing macro-theories. Munch argues that the explanatory 
power of rational choice theory is limited to the economic dimension of life and therefore a 
comprehensive sociological theory must interconnect rational choice theory in a greater 
framework with theories that are more adequate to deal with the realms of social life outside 
the economic sphere. Scull 1s highly critical of the rational choice-theoretic framework. He 
beheves that the framework has an inherent pro status-quo bias, and that rational choice 
theory 1s not a good theory for predictive purposes. Bohman’s main point is that overemphasis on 
intentionality ın rational choice explanation entails the loss of the social and institutional 
context as an explanatory facto: for conformity to other types of mules or norms 

The case for the rational choice-theoretic framework has been forcefully argued by Abell. 
Has contention is that rational choice theory, even when it might fail us, might still be allowed 
to set a standard in the sense that it is only what 1s left over that invites the introduction of 
alternative theoretical frameworks In other words, he claims a paradigmatic privilege for 
rational choice theory over other theones. 
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The question of the appropnateness of the rational choice-theoretic framework for the 
social sciences (including economics) m general, and for constructing a satisfactory sociological 
theory ın particular, 1s an important one and requires serous investigation. A volume dealing 
with vanous facets of the question would have been a welcome addition to the literature. 
Unfortunately, in the contributions to this volume, the treatment of the subject rarely goes 
beyond the superficial. Furthermore, strong claims have been made without supporting 
arguments. For instance, Hechter, Friedman and Kanazawa in their contribution assert that: 
‘The more deviant the normative content of the local order, the greater its relative contribution 
to global order’. However, nowhere in their contribution does one find anything resembling 
an argument establishing this proposition. An extreme example is provided by Lindenberg’s 
article which reads like a collection of aphorisms, supporting arguments in most instances 
being non-existent. The usefulness of the volume is also marred by quite a few erroneous and 
meaningless statements. Willer’s contnbution particularly suffers from this shortcoming. 


Jawaharlal Nehru University Satisy K. JAIN 
New Dethi 


JAN NEDERVEEN PIETERSE, ed., Emancipations—modem and postmodern London. Sage, 
1992. 319 pp. Notes, refs. £35/ £12.95. 


A theme that runs across almost all the eleven essays in this provocative and insightful 
collection is that emancipation in the modern world has been too preoccupied with freedom 
from the negativity of the other rather than ‘freedom to’ (p. 13) one’s own self. Both for the 
editor and his co-contributors, ‘as a concept emancipation has been closely linked to the 
enlightenment tradition’ and the collective task in this book has been to explore whether it 
can ‘survive the poststructuralist turn’ (p. 10), Thus David Apter argues that ‘in today’s 
inversionary discourse movements, emancipation is fundamentally different in the sense that 
it ıs aimed not at reducing the negativity of otherness, as embodied in the colonial, the 
subaltern, the pnsoner, vis-à-vis the mainstream, but to “berate” the mainstream from itself? 
(p. 162). Ernesto Laclau argues that though any genume striving for emancipation involves 
both the dimension of dichotomy and the dimension of ground, the modernist project of 
emancipation has deliberately ignored the dimension of ground, leading to ‘the death of the 
universal and to the dissolution of social struggles into mere particularism’ (p. 132). But for 
Laclau emancipation cannot be divorced from ‘the destiny of the universal’ and to achieve this 
end emancipation ‘cannot be the work of any particularistic social agency’ (p. 132). The same 
urge to break away from the politics of essentialising the categorised victims is also clear in 
Sandra Harding’s engaging piece on feminism where she challenges us for ‘transforming 
subjectivities’ (p. 180). She argues: ‘Members of the dominant groups, too, can learn how to 
see the world from the perspective of experiences and lives that are not theirs. After all, no 
woman was born with a feminist subjectivity’ (p. 188). Vargas argues that the feminist 
movement now cannot be found on one privileged and exclusive axis. ‘Its growth depends, 
rather on the articulation of the differences . . . of the multiple and diverse discourses that can 
already be found within the movement’ (p. 323) 

Pieterse makes it clear in his remarkable introduction that ‘if modernity is about the 
promise of power, postmodernism 1s about the problem of power’ (p. 23). Emancipatory 
strivings with a postmodern sensitivity thus bring to the centre the categories of self-reflection 
and self-organisation While the former represents critique and construction on the part of the 
actor, the latter 1s hnked to institutional issues such as democracy and reconstructive move- 
ments. Thus Alberto Melucci in this volume speaks of ‘democracy of meanings’ (p. 70) which 
enables ‘individuals and social groups to affirm themselves and to be recognized for what they 
are or wish to be’ (p. 7). Such a democracy of meaning, for Malucci, requires the consolidation of 
independent public spaces. 
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Sudipto Kaviraj and Bhikbu Parekh help us understand the limits in another great emanci- 
patory movement of modernity which has degenerated into a politics of essentialism Kaviraj 
argues that in its institutionalised version Marxism has systematically ignored puzzles in 
history, thus throttling the scope for creativity. Parekh argues that though every theory of 
revolution needs a well-considered theory of violence (since every revolution requires violence 
and at the same time is tempted to misuse it), Marxism has no well-considered theory of 
violence since Marx had no autonomous space for moral questions in his scheme of things. 

Speaking of the dimension of ground and pleading for going beyond emancipation and 
towards freedom, Laclau speaks of God. In his words: ‘If on the one hand, modernity started 
by strictly typing representativity to knowledge, the constitutive opaqueness resulting from 
the dialectic of emancipation involves not only that society is no longer transparent to 
knowledge, but also since God 1s no longer there to substitute knowledge by revolution—that 
all representation will be necessarily partial and will take place against the background of an 
essential unrepresentabilty’ (p. 131). But excepting just a casual mention of ‘spintual redemp- 
tion’ (p. 10), what 1s missing ın this book is the God-dimension in this narrative of emancipation. 
Recently a number of our creative interlocutors such as Roberto Unger and Robert Belah 
have sensitised us to the need for being ın touch with the transcendental sdtred as a frame of 
criticism and pursuing the spiritual transformation of self and society. Such a quest is missing 
here. The project also does not really go beyond the first step, i.e., presenting gaps in the 
modernist discourse of modernity, and has not systematically addressed the issues of construc- 
tion and reconstruction. If emancipation has to be much more than fighting with the negativity of 
the other, then it has to be realised that this is not possible—as G.C. Pande and Charles 
Taylor argue—without a cultural consciousness where the non-self is realised as the self, and 
spiritual transformation which makes such a consciousness possible. But are the critics of 
modernity and postmodemity really prepared for such a cultural awareness and a spintual 
transcendence of the radically construed dichotomies such as negative freedom and positive 
freedom? 


Madras Institute of Development Studies ANANTA GRI 


SHERRY B. Ormer, High religion. A cultural and political history of Sherpa Buddhism. 
Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass, 1992 (reprint). xxiii + 245 pp. Maps, plates, gloss., bibliogr , 
index. Rs 120 


Sherry Ortner’s book, onginally published in 1989, has received widespread recognition for 
its lucid theoretical expositions. The author sets out to answer the specific question as to how 
various structural and historical forces came together in the actions of a particular people, at a 
particular historical moment. The people are the Sherpa of the Solu-Khumbu region of 
Nepal, and the ‘actions’ under consideration here are the founding of monasteries, especially 
celibate monasteries, in the carly decades of this century. 

Ortner uses this case to put into practice her elaboration of practice theory, which she 
traces to the work of Giddens, Bourdieu, and others. In constructing her theoretical frame- 
work, she draws upon the work of each of these authors, and adds a strong historical 
dimension. Her approach, she argues, ‘allows social and cultural analysts to put all their 
various methodological tools to work—ethnographic and historical research; structural and 
interpretive, and “obyectivist” analytic approaches—in ways that, enhance and ennch the 
effectiveness of each.’ i 

In this lucidly wntten and clearly structured monograph, the author largely succeeds in 
‘making sense’ of the actions of Sherpa, whose practices and voices she projects. While 
emphasising so-called internal structural/cultural schemas and contradictions and their influence 
on the shape and timing of actions, she also gives due attention to outside forces, such as 
Nepali state-formation, capitalism, and so forth The author shows how people are continually 
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responding to the challenges and pressures they face, not simply reacting, but actively (re-) 
shaping their environment. Cultural schemas of Sherpa society and Buddhist values do not 
determine the actions of Sherpa, but provide a grammar which can be and is used creatively in 
meeting these new challenges In this book, which presents one sustained theoretical argument, 
Ortner manages to overcome the ‘traditional’ divide between political economy and ethno- 
graphy, which she criticises. 

Both as a valuable addition to the literature on the Sherpa and for its significant theoretical 
contributions, this book will undoubtedly find a place among the key texts on the region and 
in the discipline of social anthropology. 


Cornell University MARTUN VAN BEEK 


Jack Goopy, The culture of flowers. Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1993. xvii + 
462 pp. Plates, tables, notes, refs., index. 


The Culture of flowers is a general work, detailed in its own way. It spans Europe, America, 
Asia and Africa. What is so fascinating about Jack Goody is his ability to wander about in so 
many fields and master the cultural vocabulary as well as the lived experience of these areas 
Naturally there is a lack of depth in the analyses in this instance, when so many different 
realms are covered, but the work remains in essence encyclopaedic and monumental 

One of his most interesting observations relates to the absence of a flower culture in Africa, 
where art centred on human and animal forms rather than flora and tended to be abstract. Is 
this absence of flowers in their systems of representation because of ecology? Goody suggests 
that ıt ıs partly so; culturally it is the root and fruit and leaves and bark that are more 
important in Africa. The premium on blossom trees was low. ‘Asia possessed a much wider 
range of flowering plants than Europe or Africa, and had more distinctive odours in conse- 
quencé’. The disinterest is also a cultural manifestation of some types of ‘hoe’ economies. He 
points to the case of the Barasana of the Amazon who have beautiful orchids growing about 
them, but pay little attention to them in their ceremonies and other decorative usages. Goody 
locates his analyses in terms of the relationships that exist between class, land use and types of 
social structure. 

The book is centrally concerned with the problem of representation. How do flowers 
appear in icons and images? What are gardens and garlands symbolic of? He descnbes 
different creation stories across cultures and tries to show how mythic gardens express the 
interpenetration of the religious and the secular. Was the garden a symbol of emerging cities? 
These are the questions that Goody asks. 

Besides the representation of flowers in a cross-cultural comparison, he looks at the history 
of horticulture. This includes of course an analysis of the trade in perfumes as well. He 
discusses the ideological connotations of trade ın luxuries from ancient Rome to the modern 
market. He locates India as being part of a garland rather than a bouquet culture, and slow to 
enter the cut-flower market for another reason as well, ‘the socialist puritanism of the post- 
Independence ruling culture’. He subtly suggests that Rajiv Gandhi’s political embarrassments 
came about as a preoccupation with being garlanded. 

Most of us in sociology departments in India have teethed on The developmental cycle of the 
family (Goody, ed., 1958). In this regard, Goody’s own intellectual ‘development’ has been 
the most interesting. His productivity and his wide-ranging research in these decades—iiteracy, 
cooking, inheritance, gender, and now ecology—are worth reviewmg in a body of scholarship. 
Most scholars of tradition owe him a debt. 


Hindu College Susan VISVANATHAN 
Delhi 
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LAURIE L. Patron, ed., Authority, anxtety and canon: Essays in vedic interpretation. Albany: 
State University of New York Press, 1994. vui + 334 pp. Plates, index. 


The vedas have for very long occupied a key position in the Brahmanical tradition. {n fact, 
acceptance of the authority of the vedas was already well established as a criterion of 
orthodoxy when the monopoly of traditional pundits as the sole interpreters of the Brahmanical 
sacred corpus was challenged by British and European scholars in the 18th century. This 
challenge generated or was paralleled by reinterpretations by Indian religious reformers. In 
more recent times, historians of religion in the USA have opened new paths in this area of 
studies. Two scholars, Jonathan Smith and Brian Smith, have focused attention on the 
phenomenon of the canon—its establishment and preservation involving both ‘limitation’ and 
‘ingenuity’. The book under review, introduced and commended by Wendy Doniger in her 
inimitable and succinct style, deals with the issues summed up in the title of the book. 

Three parts compnse the present volume: Part One, ‘The vedas reflect on themselves’; Part 
Two, ‘The vedas in classical discourse’; Part Three, ‘The vedas in modernity and beyond’. For 
most readers of Contributions the main interest of the book will lie in the evolving defimtions 
of Hindu identity which are discussed ın the last part. A lucid Introduction and an Afterword 
contnbuted by the editor provide a good guide to what one may expect to find in the book. 

Three of the four essays in Part Three discuss modern Indian reinterpretations. John E. 
Llewyllyn has contributed a short discussion of how Dayananda came to be interested ın the 
vedas (via his rejection of image-worship, priests, etc ), and how he presented his innovative 
interpretation of them as books containing true, divinely-revealed, wisdom. The emphasis ` 
upon the wnitten word, as against the oral tradition, was crucial, for it made the canon more 
precise and also more generally accessible. Dayananda’s rejection of both traditional and 
Western interpretations was a notable contribution towards a new indigenous interpretation. 
Readers interested in a more detailed account may consult Llewyllyn’s book The Arya Samay 
as a fundamentalist movement (New Delhi, 1993). 

Dayananda had become aware of a modern concern about the vedas from hus contact with 
the leaders of the Brahmo Samaj in Calcutta in the early 1870s. A. Rambachan discusses how 
the Brahmo Samaj moved from an affirmation of the primacy of the vedas as the source of 
true religion in the works of Rammohun Roy to the rejection of their infallibility by Keshub 
Chandra Sen. While the ‘success’ of the Arya Samaj contrasts sharply with the ‘failure’ of the 
Brahmo Samay, the latter story is more instructive as it highlights the dilemmas of the earlier 
19th century reformers who sought to build bridges between Christianity and vedantic 
Hinduism. 

The third essay, contributed by L. Patton (the editor), presents the work of three Rig-Vedic 
interpreters of the mid-20th century, namely C. Kunhan Raya, T.G. Mainkar, and Ram 
Gopal. All three stress the importance of Sanskrit education as an instrument of cultural 
revival and are critical of Western scholarship’s narrow presentation of the concerns of the 
vedic rishis. While the critique is welcome, Patton fears that the critics may themselves be 
guilty of oversimplifying the complexities and even incoherences of an imagined vedic culture. 

The book will doubtless be discussed by historians of religion at greater length. For students 
of the sociology of India it is a valuable resource book They may even find some of the non- 
sociological papers rewarding to read, as indeed I found David Gitomer’s fascinating essay on 
the search for the vedic ongins of Sanskrit drama. 


Institute of Economic Growth T.N. MADAN 
Delhi 
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VELCHERU NARAYANA Rao, Davip SHULMAN and SANJAY SUBRAMANYAM, Symbols of sub- 
stance: Court and state in Nayaka period, Tamil Nadu. Delhi: Oxford, 1992, xvi + 349 
pp. Plates, notes, bibliogr., index. Rs. 450. 


Three scholars with impeccable credentials in Sansknt, Tamil, Telugu, and Portuguese 
literature and south Indian history combine their writings anonymously in eight chapters to 
explore the Nayaka period in Tamil Nadu (the early 16th century to the 1730s). Focusing on 
the three major Nayaka states that descended from the Karnataka (V ijayanagara) empire and 
ruled during the Mughal empire from Senji, Tanjavur, and Madurai/T Iruccirappalli, they 
argue that they ‘witnessed (and partly produced) a profound shift in the conceptual and 
institutional bases of south Indian civilization’ (p. x). Using both Indian and European 
sources, their method ıs experimental, ‘the Rashomon-like refraction of diverse materials to 
focus on a single screen’ (p. x). Each chapter is a foray into a still emerging field, redressing 
‘the study of sources hitherto either unread, or utilized only ın surprisingly restricted ways’ (p. 
xi), which an appended ‘notes on sources’ discusses ın some detail (pp. 334-40) The volume, 
they make clear, reflects an unfinished on-going discussion from which future volumes may 
emerge on Nayaka literary forms, on painting and sculpture, on the Telugu padam poets, on 
Portuguese source-materials of the period, and on Maratha-period Tanjavur. Noting the 
cultural and historical riches of the period and region that are only beginning to come to light, 
the authors offer this volume ‘to suggest something of this richness, to put forward certain 
initial readings and hypotheses, and possibly to convey at least a vdsand—a breath of 
fragrance, a buried memory—from that time and place’ (p. xiii). 

The first three chapters set out the authors’ views of the fundamental tensions of the penod: 
‘the social flux caused by the resurgence of certain social groups’ (Telugu peoples intruding, 
marginal Tamil groups entering the mainstream, Europeans perching at the edges), which is 
related to ‘the central paradox of Nayaka kingship—the tension between inflated claims, and 
the limited scale of kingship’ (p. xi). Chapters four and five then explore the manner in which 
that social, economic and political flux expressed itself in Nayaka literature, specifically 
through ‘perceptions of the body and bodily mutilation and regeneration’ (p. x). Chapter six 
then moves to the changing art of war and the impact of firearms. Chapter seven explores the 
ways that states at the physical margins of the Nayakas used and modified the Nayaka image. 
The concluding chapter uses Tanjavur to study post-Nayaka transition, in that case to the 
Marathas. ‘In part’, they conclude, ‘our study has aimed at showing the mutual constitutive 
power of domains that we conventionally keep separate, to little purpose—say, politics and 
poetics, or money and metaphysics’ (p. 313) 

The authors aimed well and hit their target nicely, producing, to change the metaphor, an 
exceedingly rich feast for reflection and further research Although the blending of their 
individual contributions 1s not always smooth (who 1s the ‘I’ of footnote 5 on page 47), its 
careful orgamsation and clarity of thought allows for satisfying access to the latest ways of 
thinking about reading and interpreting documents pertaining to late medieval and early 
modern south India. Only a team could so skilfully bring together Sanskrit, Telugu, Tamil, 
and Portuguese sources for a multidisciplinary analysis, and the clarity of the translations and 
discussions bespeaks the fine level at which each operates independently as scholar and 
thinker. Nevertheless, that level does require attentive reading, particularly in the discussions 
of Telugu and Tamil literature. Interpretive arguments are made that require, I believe, more 
actual historical evidence than 1s given to be finally convincing How does one interpret 
poetry without knowing the specific milieux of the poets, without, for example, knowing how 
they actually behaved, especially when they write within courtly cultures that have refined the 
art of the allusive, the mythic, and the symbolic for centuries? 

For example, in the central fourth chapter on ‘Nayaka anthropology’, the authors contend 
‘that Nayaka-period literature embodies a new sensibility most powerfully marked ın relation 
to the human body and its sensory resources. Not only is there a sudden interest, of a 
seriousness and scope hitherto unknown in the body. . . but this interest extends to the 
domains of ritual, devotion, and metaphysics, all of which unexpectedly proclaim the body to 
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be a primary sddhanda, instrument of transcendence’ (pp. 113-14). Offhand, that does not 
sound very new ın India. Despite the reasonable assumption that behind that sensibility lay 
the ancient Tantra or Agama (Pancaratra and Vaikhanasa) that pervaded Vijayanagara and 
Nayaka temples, courts and liturgies, the authors insist at the end of the chapter that Tantra 
and the Nayaka courtly ethos were distinct, even though Tantra was present. They insist that 
the poems they discuss were not intended as metaphors or allegories (pp. 118, 150, 160), yet 
do not provide evidence of actual social behaviour to which the literal readings of the poems 
they urge would refer. We are left in the thin though brilliant aur of literary analysis, no longer 
grounded in the social and political data replete in most of the book. Since, moreover, we do 
not have entire poems and epics to read and assess on our own, we are left with subtle 
interpretive judgments made by experts that are plausible but not backed up by sociological 
data. Did those who wrote about sexual violation practice it? 

In my judgment, the authors have left out a crucial element ın ther study: the lineage of 
acharyas in Nayaka courts through which ancient rites and doctrines, both exotenc and 
esoteric, created a mythic and ritual context of architecture and liturgy within which Nayaka 
authors developed certain ancient ideas, among which is the body as an instrument of 
transcendence. For example, according to the authors, the Nayaka authors developed the 
courtesan theme extensively, yet they do not discuss the ancient idea of the acharya as the 
‘courtesan’. It may be located in the ancient story of Mohini in the Mahabharata and the 
Bhagavata purana, in the courtesan and acharya of the Bhagavatajjuka attributed to Mahen- 
dravarman of Kanchipuram, and in royal esoteric rites such as that ın Puri as described by 
Frederique Apffel Marglin in Chapter Eight of Wives of the God-king (New Deli: Oxford 
University Press, 1985). 

In what may be a narrow defintion of ‘Tantra’, they ignore the division between the 
exotenc and esoteric already expressed by the 9th century Tamil poet Antal (Goda) who was 
widely acclaimed in the Nayaka period Through her ‘Tiruppavai’ she had celebrated the 
collective rites of the Krishna temple that Nayakas later patronised, while in her ‘Nacciyar 
Tiruméli’ she had expressed the solitary éxoteric rites of the virtuoso, and there she used 
her physical body as an instrument of transcendence. True, once she had been consecrated in 
her sadhana she would allow no ordinary man to touch her body, yet her sadhana in that 
poem is based on the sensibility of her body as the means to union with Krishna. Does that 
represent an esoteric tradition continued in the Karnataka empire and in the Nayaka courts? 
If so, would it not contribute significantly to a developing sensibility about the body? Besides 
Chapter Eight, in many discussions throughout the book the agamic dikshas, liturgies, and 
acharyas that are missing could support a differing reading of the texts. Their absence leaves 
the impressed reader not quite convinced in many places, but looking forward to further 
volumes in the on-going discussion. 


Smith College D. Dennis HUDSON 
Northampton, Massachusetts 


J. PoucHerapass and H. STERN, eds., De la royauté à l’ état: Dans le monde Indien (From 
kingship to state: The political in the anthropology and history of the Indian world). 
Paris: Edition de I’ ‘école des hautes’ études en sciences socials, 1991. 310 pp. Maps, 
figs., tables, notes, refs. 


This collection of articles edited by Pouchepadass and Stern 1s a useful anthology for those 
wishing to study the evolution of the state in India. The editors reject the conception of the 
State as an universal category and declare firmly that the object of the collection is to criticise 
the concepts of both oriental despotism and village republics in the Indian context (p 9) 
The nine articles in this collection can be divided into two categories’ (1) those of Pouchepa- 
dass, Markovits, Meyer, Stern and Murr attempt a general study of the processes of state 
formation in India either through their own research findings or through general overview of 
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the literature available on the subject; and (1) those of Reiniche, Tarabout, Stern and Cadéne 
who have conducted muicro-studies in Tamil Nadu, Kerala and Rajasthan respectively. Sadly, 
eastern India remains unrepresented in the collection. 

Pouchepadass, ın his ‘The state and the construction of the political space in colonial India’, 
returns once again to his favourite lieu of Bihar, in essence Champaran. Starting from the 
proclamation of the Cornwallis Code in 1793 with the introduction of the Permanent Settle- 
ment in Bengal, Pouchepadass examines the construction of a ‘public’ political space in 
colomal India, a process that 1s continually frustrated by the continuous existence of a 
‘private’, ‘moral’ space with values constantly opposed to the norms of ‘civilisation’ as laid 
down by Cornwallis’ proclamations. 

Markovits and Meyer have given brief surveys of literature on 18th and 19th century India: 
Markovits has concentrated mainly on the Chris Bayly thesis (Rulers, townsmen and bazars, 
and Indian states and the making of the British Empire, New Cambridge History of Modern 
India) of the vitality of the 18th century rryasat, their dependence on the gentry and the 
middle level of townsmen and merchants, and the strength of a rural-urban cash nexus which 
aids the commercialisation of kingship. Meyer has given us a sweeping glimpse of the 
histonography on the theory of oriental despotism from Wittfogel, via Leach, Gunawardana 
up to da Silva and Roberts. A useful article for those wishing to be familiar with the topic. 

Burton Stein grves here an elaboration of his theory of the segmentary state, first developed 
in Peasant state and society in medieval south India and further fine-tuned in ‘State formation 
reconsidered’ (MAS, 1985). An intriguing article is presented by Murr—‘The Moghul state as 
presented by Bernier’—in which she deconstructs Bernier’s Travels to show that by minutely 
observing the workings of the Great Moghul’s polity Bernier was actually trying to draw 
parallels between the absolute monarchies of Aurangzeb and Louis XIV and give a moral 
discourse on despotisms in general. 

The articles of Reiniche on the military Poligars show how values determined through caste 
and kinship contribute to the formation of a ‘royal’ ideology. Tarabout attempts a similar 
study on the relations between the Namputn Brahmins and the Nayars of Kerala. The same 
notion of a network marks the work of Stern on the Rathores of Marwar. Cadéne describes 
the working of political and social processes in Rajasthan today. All four authors in this 
category subscribe to the view that local norms and social values remain more important to 
Indians than liberal categories of rationalism, democracy and class that were imposed or came 
into being in colonial India. And with that notion we come back full circle to Pouchepadass’ 
contention that the public domain 1s perennially challenged by the ‘moral’ domain, that a 
democratic transformation ın the political sphere has not been accompanied by appropriate 
social transformations, that, as Dumont noted, values determined by caste and kinship ties 
were always stronger than actual power. Is India today, then, still composed of numerous 
village republics where a harsh gap exists between the political and the social, the public and 
the private, between the superstructure and the base? Is this apparent disjunction responsible 
for the many ills India faces today? The authors have not attempted to answer the question. 


Jadavpur University Rita MUKHERJEE 
Calcutta 


K.S. SinGu, People of India: An introduction. Vol. I. Calcutta: Anthropological Survey of 
India, 1992. 234 pp. Maps, appendices, bibliogr., Rs. 250. 


This book is the first ın the series of a mega-project on the peoples of India for which 
materials have been collected and processed under the leadership of noted anthropologist, 
Dr K. Suresh Singh. Altogether 72 volumes consisting of nine in the national series and the 
rest in the state and union territones series are expected to be published ın the near future. Of 
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the national series, two volumes relating to Scheduled Castes were published on the occasion 
of Dr. B.R. Ambedkar’s birth centenary. 

In the first volume, the author has spelt out the project’s objectives, methodology, locales, 
the number of communities studied and other relevant details This volume also carries an 
introduction by M.N. Srinivas. 

Altogether the study covers 4,635 communities spread all over India. The term ‘community’ 
has been defined as a group which is marked by ‘territoriality’. Its other charactenstics are 
endogamy, occupation and perceptions. According to the author, community subsumes caste, 
non-caste structures, the minorities and those who stand outside the ‘varna-jatt framework. 
The objective of the series ıs to prepare an ethnographic profile of each community in order to 
assess the impact of different development programmes, uter-community linkages and per- 
ceptions of change. The studied communities have been chosen both from rural as well as 
urban areas, and data collected both through group interviews or interviews with knowledge- 
able informants. The author claims that the present volumes are far superior to the ethno- 
graphic descriptions of different castes done during the colonial period; but the first volume is 
itself reminiscent of Rusley’s and Hutton’s writings on castes in the early part of this century. 

The volume contains some of the preliminary findings of the entire series. For example, 
contrary to popular belief, only 20 per cent of the total population 1s vegetanan. Again, rice is 
the most popular cereal, followed by wheat. In so far as social organisation 1s concerned, it is 
noticed that the incidence of child marriage has decreased, and that the age at marriage has 
increased. Bride-price 1s being replaced by dowry. Surprisingly, matriliny prevails among the 
Muslims in Lakshadweep. The notions of punty and pollution are still prevalent among 
different caste groups, particularly ın rural areas, while caste hierarchy has pervaded tnbal, 
Scheduled Caste and artisan communities. Finally, it 1s noticed that the oral and folk 
traditions of India are still robust, though Western music has made some inroads, particularly 
in north-east India. 

The project has also focused on the question of occupational change in relation to economic 
development before and after the green revolution. According to the author, the post- 
revolution phase marks off a more diversified occupational structure than before Certain 
traditional occupations, like water camers and pack-bullock carriers, have vanished completely. 
Artisans have migrated to urban areas in search of more profitable employment. Finally, the 
market is becoming an integrating force among all Indians. With regard to the status of 
women, it is reported that only 45 per cent of the communities allow their women to be in 
decision-making roles, even though they augment family income in 85 per cent of the 
communities. 

The last, but not the least important, finding of the series 1s that Indian communities share 
many traditional common traits which are supplemented by modern linkages with the emer- 
gence, for instance, of white collar jobs In other words, a unifying thread exists among all 
Indian communities amidst many diverse factors. 

The book contains a number of appendices detailing the names of the communities studied, 
and their distribution in various states, religious affiliations, languages spoken, etc. Two maps 
are also included ın the book depicting the distribution of different communities throughout 
India and places of investigation respectively. On the whole, the introductory volume promuses to 
present a mass of information regarding a large number of communities unavailable since the 
Indian Census Report of 1931. However, one does not get trend reports on various vital issues 
(like the change-over from bride-price to dowry, or from matriliny to patrilny) pertaining to 
changes in the status of women 


Institute of Social Sciences Biyur MOHANTY 
New Delhi 
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VisHvantT PANDYA, Above the forest: A study of Andamanese ethnoanemology, cosmology 
and the power of ritual. Delhi: Oxford University Press, 1993. xxxi + 317 pp. Maps, 
figs., plates, notes, gloss., bibliogr., index. Rs. 295 


Anthropology’s early claims to the status of a ‘science’ rested to a great extent on the efforts 
of ethnographers and anthropologists to view societies as laboratories, and individuals as 
specimens. One of the great laboratories of 19th century anthropology was the Andaman and 
Nicobar archipelago. The Andamanese in particular were documented, measured and studied, in 
a sense to death. And several studies were acutely conscious of their role in the preservation 
of the residual ‘traces’ of a people designated as ‘primitive’ and a culture classified as 
‘elementary’. j 

The work of E.H. Man brought the Andamans into the limelight of anthropological 
enquiry. Inducing a barrage of ethnographic and physical anthropological research that often 
took as a central concern the perceived ability of the Andamanese to yield data that would fit 
into evolutionary schemas of race and/or by virtue of their ‘primitive’ nature, to provide for 
the construction of models of elementary structures of human social behaviour. The httle 
work done by government anthropologists ın India today on the Andaman Islands continues, 
by and large, to view the objects of its enquiry as specimens in a laboratory, generating 
interminable anthropometric data, kinship diagrams, rudimentary linguistic handbooks and 
virtually no understanding. 

It ıs in this context that Vishvajit Pandya’s work amongst the Ongees of Little Andaman 
assumes significance, not only because it 1s a serious attempt at ethnography, based on what 1s 
obviously extensive fieldwork, but also because the study 1s by no means content merely to 
describe, but at all times engages itself with the task of the raising of theoretical and 
methodological questions that have implications far beyond the scope of ethnography. These 
questions are central to the relationship of the anthropologist with the society he/she studies 
and ın a sense also provoke reflection on the history of this relationship, particularly in the 
Andaman Islands. 

Pandya’s study 1s acutely conscious of its not always comfortable relationship with its 
predecessors, particularly with Radcliffe Brown’s The Andaman Islanders, a veritable canon 
of classical functionalism. Radcliffe Brown’s data was severely influenced by his reliance on 
his teractions with the inmates of aboriginal reserves in Port Blair. Further, these informants by 
no means comprised a homogeneous tribal group, but were rather members of diverse 
groups, forcibly brought together ın the reservation called ‘Andaman Home’. Radcliffe 
Brown’s study ıs characterised by his disdain for the Andamanese ability to give coherent 
responses to questions about their beliefs and ritual practices. Pandya’s work clearly indicates 
that the incoherence is largely a result of Radcliffe Brown’s unwillingness to engage with the 
categories that are germane to his informants’ view of the world Pandya’s attempt is to do 
precisely this, to ask of the Ongees questions that make sense in the Ongee scheme of things, 
not to rely on a battery of standard ethnographic enquires What is particularly fascinating in 
Pandya’s work ın his effort to evolve a language where the query of the anthropologist can 
productively encounter the concern of his informant, without losing out on a clarity of 
expression. 

Unhke Radcliffe Brown, Pandya does not jump to the conclusion that the Andamanese 
attach ritual significance to objects, activities and processes that are functional to the effectivity of 
their existence as hunter-gatherers. Rather he posits the problems in the drawing of clear 
distinctions between the categories of Nature and Culture, Sacred and Profane, Spirit/Animal/ 
Man that this view umplies, when seen ın the context of Ongee cosmosophy This effort to 
structure his enquiry in ‘Ongee’ terms helps Pandya to view the relationships that the Ongees 
draw between themselves, nature and spints as one of a constant game of intricately worked- 
out encounters and transactions, where each can affect the others’ ability to perform any 
activity. Thus ‘nature’ is to the Ongee a part of the field of the social, with spirits, animals, 
birds, fishes and Ongees co-habiting a social territory marked only by differential capacities of 
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movement. Radcliffe Brown characterised Andamanese responses to the question, ‘Where do 
people go when they die’ as ‘inconsistent and lacking in precision’ because his informants 
would never give him a precise destination. Pandya’s effort ıs to foreground the rationality 
(no doubt different in its presumptions from ours) that underlie this refusal to think in terms 
of an ‘after life’ and to insist instead on the interpenetrabulity of the realms of spirits and men, 
and the constant commerce between them. 

Pandya is able to do this because he structures his entire enquiry in terms of what for him 
are categories central to Ongee thought and action, namely movement, smell and power. 
(‘.... It is smell that defines life as well as death and makes real human beings the 
transmitters of smell and spirits the receivers of smell. Smell constitutes the social, since ıt is 
the link between “being acted upon” and “acting upon”’.) By using these categories as points 
of reference, Pandya is able to give a detailed analysis of Ongee myth, cosmology and ritual 
practice in a manner that sharply underscores the complex and intricate structure of their 
internal logical consistency. Thus many facets of Andamanese ritual practice that to Radcliffe 
Brown were ‘paradoxical’ and contradictory, fall into place when seen ın the light of the 
analysis and interpretation that Pandya brings to them. 

It may be out of place to seek answers ın this work to questions other than those Pandya 
very consciously limits himself to. His interest clearly centres on ritual phenomena, and these 
he handles with exemplary comprehensiveness, using in his evocation of them a wealth of 
detailed observation. However, a certain line of questioning seems to have been neglected in 
a systematic and perhaps unfortunate fashion. 

Pandya himself indicates the efforts made by the local government tribal welfare agency to 
restrict the peripatetic mode of Ongee life. The effort to convert hunter-gatherers unto 
sedentary plantation workers could surely have been more of a concern for Pandya, especially 
given the significance he attaches to the ideas of movement and power The unwillingness to 
treat in any depth (beyond that of the sympathetic yet perfunctorily anecdotal) the relation of 
Ongee ntual practice and thought to the impact of larger social and historical processes leaves 
us with an image that is perfectly composed though somewhat frozen, tumeless and consciously 
abstracted from anything outside its carefully constructed frame. 

Further, ıt would have been instructive if Pandya had asked of the Ongee where he, as a 
curious outsider active in their social space, fitted into their understanding of that space. In a 
society where contact of all kinds, between humans and between humans and nature, is so 
elaborately theorised, it would have been very interesting to know the Ongee views on the 
encounter between themselves and those who have so assiduously studied them. 

One is also at pains to understand the reason for the somewhat clumsy editing of the text, 
which unnecessarily makes for a repetition of a large chunk of the argument, dimimshing 
thereby the considerable sophistication of the text’s form and style. 

The reservations that arise on reading Above the forest have largely to do with the 
expectations that the work itself engenders and the direction that it takes. Though these 
expectations remain to a measure unfulfilled, there can be no doubting the fact that the 
onentation of the enquiry and the terrain it outlines are exciting and constitute in themselves 
the breaking of significant new ground for anthropological studies in India and for the 
ethnography of the Andaman Islands. 


New Delhi SHUDDHABRATA SENGUPTA 
SrrTAKANT MAHAPATRA, Unending rythms: Oral poetry of the Indian tribes. New Delhi: Inter 
India Publications, 1992. x + 396 pp. Illustration, appendices, bibliogr., gloss , index. 


Rs. 350. 


Unending rhythms is an anthology of the nch oral poetry of the otherwise backward and 
preliterate Scheduled Tribes of Orissa. The anthology is divided into seven chapters, one each 
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devoted to the Kondh, Munda, Santal, Paraja, Ho, Oraon and the Koya. Very broadly, these 
poems fall under four distinct yet not-too-closed categories. Either the poems are symbolic 
manifestations of the age-old symbiosis between man and nature, or of the particulanties of 
tribal social life. Sometimes they are overt submissions to supernatural beings and ancestors, 
or a reflection of departure from the traditional way of life. 

The editor views tribal poetry very much as a ‘social product’ and has attempted to 
articulate the varied social purposes that the tribal poetry serves. An extensive selection of 
marriage and love songs represents the dominant tribal value of loving and being loved as the 
real essence of living and also symbolises the indomitable tribal spirit of non-defeatism against 
all odds. Through rich riddles, like the Santali kudum, a part of the tribal poetic universe, the 
analytical young mind learns to decode the symbolic presentation of facts. 

The tribal worldview predictably manifests subordination to nature. The tribal is forced to 
surrender to many natural happenings like incessant rains, thunder and lightning, devastating 
wild fire, severe droughts, and dreaded holocausts, prompting the tribal poet to seek to 
appease all the malevolent spirits as well as the dead ancestors. This is reflected in many 
versions of the Kondh menah songs, the festival songs of the Munda, the bakhen and baha 
songs of the Santal and so on. 

Tribal songs not only depict traditional values and millennarian tendencies but, like the 
tribal himself, the poetry moves back and forth between tradition and modernity. The 
synonymity of the mythical Nangarajin (kingdom of plenty and love) and the town of 
Malkangiri, of a crane and a dreaded babu from the town, etc., in the Koya poetry, of the 
hospital and death in the Santal poetry, and other such examples bring to light through poetry 
the hidden sentiments of the tribals. 

At the beginning of the anthology, Dr. Mahapatra has attempted a literary analysis of the 
tribal poetry as a whole. One is not surprised to come across some oversimplifications here. 
For example, there are statements like: ‘Tragedies abound but there is no disgust for life . . .’ 
(p. 15), and‘. . . the tribal society is much more of a symbolic milieu than ours is . . .’ (p. 21). 
Further, the compiler has shown stoic silence about the gifted creators of the rich tribal poetry 
and the means of its transmission over generations. This could have added a new dimension in 
understanding the ‘unending rhythms’. Nevertheless, the anthology is of general interest to 
students of literature, anthropology and folkloristics. 


University of Hyderabad $ K.K. Misra 


SUDARSHAN Kapur, Raising up a prophet: The African-American encounter with Gandhi. 
Delhi: Oxford University Press, 1993. Notes, bibliogr., index. Rs. 150. 


This book describes how the Black civil rights movement in the USA was preceded by many 
years of political struggle m which the global landscape, particularly the Indian freedom 
movement, played an influential role. 

It 18 primarily about the connections which African-Americans made with the Indian 
pohtical struggle against British domination. These connections were articulated in the idiom 
of race—the racial unity of the oppressed. One gets refreshing insights into the historical 
moments of the Black movement and Gandhi’s political and cultural leadership. One sees 
Gandhi, through the book, as a symbol of the aspirations of the ‘dark races’. Kapur underlines 
the appeal of Gandhi to African-American leaders who saw him as embodying the nchest of 
Chnistian values—a very important point of identification—and as representing a people with 
whom strong kinship bonds were imagined on the basis of colour and common political 
experience. 

The author’s source material mamly comprises newspaper reports, giving an urgent, dynamic 
flavour to the text, and bringing alive the historical drama in the USA when the groundwork 
was laid for the emergence of the ‘prophet’, Martin Luther King Jr. This groundwork, where 
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Afncan-American leaders actively followed Gandhi’s political career and, as the author 
presents it, virtually created a need for a Gandhi-like leader among them, 1s the theme of the 
book. The vivid images have all the quality of a live media coverage of a series of important 
events. We get glimpses of pcople in luminous moments, ambitious intentions and an exciting 
historical era. The limitation is that the world of everyday life takes a back seat. News events, 
when seen in retrospect and at the same tme, have a tendency to dazzle as far as the major 
historical events, or even lesser known but significant moments, are concerned The thoughts 
and feelings of people who are not visible on the front stage do not really come into the 
picture. But it would be unfair to expect the author to have attempted such a task at this stage. 
The book has enough to offer as it is. 

Gandhi’s appeal across the world often bordered on the exotic. His saintly status, too, had 
all the dangers of routinised religion and Kapur shows how Gandhi was often referred to as a 
saint and prophet, and even likened to Chnst himself by the African-American press. But we 
are made to see a deeper bond emerging between these leaders and Gandhi, one which forged 
a relationship across the globe due to their common political experiences revealing how open- 
ended Gandhi's political practice was. 

The book inspires one to move away from the inward-looking discussions of nationalism 
and cultural identity which dominate readings of the Indian independence movement, and 
move on to questions of race and the global inter-relatedness of such experiences. 

The fact that the Indian movement for independence was a source of inspiration to a people 
within a nation celebrated for practising a successful democracy, has so much potential for 
widening the scope of thinking on issues of identity in India and abroad by bringing questions 
of race on to an international level. Raising up a prophet could well be a starting point in this 
direction. 


St. Xavier's College RAHUL SRIVASTAVA 
Bombay 


Dawa Norsu, Culture and the politics of Third World nationalism. London: Routledge, 1992. 
xvii + 258 pp. Figs , tables, notes, refs., index; and Asus NANDy, The illegitimacy of 
nationalism: Rabindranath Tagore and the politics of self. Delhi: Oxford University 
Press, 1994. xii + 94 pp. Notes, index. Rs. 125. 


One understands why Dawa Norbu 1s so eager to explore the dynamics of nationalism. As he 
sees it, there is no escape from ıt; it is a ‘universal category mediated through specific 
cultures’, Norbu is a political sociologist. Not surprisingly, he sees the fusion of tradition and 
modernity in the formation of nationalism, particularly in the Third World. This leads him to 
examune the nature of complex/historical societies. A society of this kind, argues the author, is 
full of possibilities conducive to the growth of nationalism. It has got a great tradition that 
unites; pan-ethnic communication is easier because of its fairly developed written language. 
Moreover, there are traditional learned classes capable of rediscovering the distinctive nature 
of their society and separating it from the ‘generahzed others’. While exploring these traditional 
elements, Norbu sees the role of world religions in the formation of nationalism. A world 
religion, it ought to be recalled, consists of high literate culture, national language and 
literature. As examples from Confucian China or Hindu India suggest, all these constituents 
of world religions help to consolidate national identity. True, nationalism is ‘politicized 
societal consciousness’. But religion is no less important. After all, religion sacralises race and 
country. To quote Norbu, ‘it ıs not race or territory per se but sacralized race and sanctified 
territory by a particular religious tradition that becomes the emotive substratum of nationalism.’ 

But, then, nationalism is not simply the rediscovery of one’s sacred past In fact, modern 
nationalisin (for Norbu, the French Revolution of 1789 was a turning point) is impossible to 
imagine without its egalitarian ideology This means the significance of mass politics and mass 
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mobilisation. Charismatic leaders (Norbu recalls the contributions of Mahatma Gandhi, Mao 
Zedong, Sukarno and Ho Chi Minh), their communicative skills and their ability to tap the 
respective cultural resources give a new meaning to nationalism. It acquires its popular 

. It is in this context that Norbu draws a distinction between a purely social 
movement and a nationalist movement. A social movement remains confined to certain 
classes. But nationalism is a ‘transclass’ societal force; it appeals to all classes in a national 
society. Herein lies the significance of ‘social power of nationalism’. It conveys two messages: 
freedom and equality. A sleeping society, Norbu writes with optimism, gets transformed into 
a conscious political actor. The goal of nationalism, therefore, becomes wider. It seeks. to 
restructure the traditional social order and transform its feudal/colonial economy. Mao strove 
for ‘new democracy’; Nehru visualised ‘socialistic pattern of economy’; Latin American 
nationalists could not escape ‘leftist populism’. 

These possibilities of nationalism notwithstanding, Norbu is not indifferent to some of its 
discontents. For example, in a multiethnic society the dominant ethnic group seeks to 
monopolise nationalism, its language and symbols. It does injustice to minority ethnic groups; 
their assertions for freedom are negated as ‘parochialism’, ‘tribalism’ or ‘communalism’. This 
leads to the serious ‘legitimation crisis’ the monoethnic state faces in a polyethnic society. 
Norbu’s observations make sense, particularly when one looks at contemporary India, the 
way divergent minority ethnic groups express their dissatisfaction with dominant/mainstream 
Hindu nationalism. 

Yet, broadly speaking, Dawa Norbu sees the inevitability of nationalism and, at times, its 
desirability. But Ashis Nandy seems determined to evolve a critique of nationalism. Anyone 
who knows Nandy can clearly see why his critique is related to his relentless battle against the 
‘imperialism of categories’. He sees nationalism as a direct product of the Western past. In 
nationalism he smells ‘modern colonialism’s record of violence’. The idea of the modern 
nation-state, Nandy reminds us, entered Indian society in the second half of the 19th century. 
Many nationalists celebrated this idea because they thought that without it India could not 
overcome its ‘backwardness’. Yet, this ‘western presence on the cultural plane’ was not 
appreciated by all. There were ‘dissenters’ like Rabindranath Tagore who began to see the 
‘illegitimacy’ of nationalism. Herein lies the specificity of Ashis Nandy’s new book. By 
concentrating on Tagore and his three ‘explicitly political novels’-—Ghare-baire, Char adhyay 
and Gora—Nandy intends to write another story on the ‘psychological biography of the 
modern nation-state in India’. 

The conclusion he draws is that Tagore, like Gandhi, did not want the highly instrumental 
rationale of the modern nation-state to repress the civilisational ideals of tolerance encoded in 
various traditional ways of life in a diverse and plural society like ours. Nandy invites his 
readers to see the deeper meanings of Tagore’s novels. He argues that the nationalism of 
Sandip, Indranath and Gora—the characters Tagore portrayed in his novels—was based on 
the denial of a great civilisational strength: the strength of maternity. Not surprisingly, the 
female characters like Anandamayee, Bimala and Ela saw the pathology of nationalism, the 
violence of this terribly masculine endeavour. Tagore’s patriotism was of a qualitatively 
different kind. Neither the revolutionaries nor the terrorists could appreciate it. And in our 
own times it is unlikely to be appreciated by those who propagate the concept of a ‘single- 
ethnic Hindu rashtra’. 


Jawaharlal Nehru University Avuir PATHAK 
New Delhi 


Saran F.D. ANSARI, Sufi saints and state power: The pirs of Sind, 1843-1947. South Asian 
Studies-50. Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1992. xix + 176 pp. Maps, plates, 
notes, gloss., bibHogr., index. £30.00/$54.95 (hardback). 


Ansari’s book seeks to establish the relation between the Sufi pirs and Sind’s colonial polity. 
The Sufis constituted a part of. the landed elite with a history particularly conducive to their 
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incorporation into the British system of political control. First, the Sufis embodied for the 
converted tribals of Sind, Islam itself. The location of Sind at the pemphery of Islam 
established the Sufis as the primary religious interpreters. Second, the pirs constituted the 
‘political neutrals’ and often mediated between feuding tribes. Finally, with the establishment 
of silsilahs the safjada-nashins became the primary beneficianes of the barakah of the 
founding saints and their shrines and consequently the recipients of gifts in the form of land 
grants. 

This pre-existing foundation of the Sufi’s religious, political and economic influence over 
the province imparted crucial significance to their incorporation into a system of political 
control that was based on the distribution of honour (:zzaf) and a hierarchised sequence of 

‘privileges. This system functioned through-a real or threatened withdrawal of privileges 
representing reprisal for political deviance, and conversely, the accretion of privileges reward- 
ing loyalty. 

Ansari argues that the collaboration in colonial politics and the politics of collaboration 
formed the core of British rule in Sind with the active participation of both the administration 
and the pirs. What lends vitality to the argument ıs the dynamics involved. The electoral 
system introduced by the British provided the pirs with entry-points into the wider political 
arena of pre-1947 India, leading to the breakdown of the colomal system of political control, 
as the pirs displayed their loyalty towards the Muslim League and distanced themselves from 
their former status of ‘collaborators’. 

What is conspicuously absent in the book is any kind of discussion of the spirituality of the 
pirs. Amidst the detailed sequencing of the political and economic manoeuvres of the Sind: 
pus, their religiostty—that which would mark their essential distinctiveness from other landed 
elites or political groups—is strangely untraceable. Consequently, the influence that the pirs 
exercised over the populace seems to rest more on their acquisition of land and colonial 
privileges than on their role as mediators between man and God, which brought them, among 
other things, land in the first instance. 

In the final analysis, even as one is umpressed by Ansari’s attempt to reconstruct the 

_diachronic relation between the colonial state and the pirs, especially through the use—though at 
times somewhat uncritically—of colonial records, it would have been more satisfying had it 
incorporated the ‘Sufi-ism’ of the Sufis. 


Department of Sociology NEELANJANA MUKHIA 
University of Dethi 


Harot Osero, The construction of religious boundaries: Culture, identity and diversity in the 
Sikh tradition. Delhi: Oxford, 1994. xxii + 494 pp. Maps, tables, notes, gloss., 
bibliogr., index. Rs. 475. 


‘How are Indian religions to be conceptualised? What did it mean to be a Sikh in the 19th 
century?’ These closely related questions are sought to be answered by this book. The author 
questions the conventional wisdom shared by many histonans of religion, wherein the 
categories ‘Islam’, ‘Hinduism’ and ‘Sikhism’ are taken as unproblematic. His reading of 
‘religious histories, biographical texts, mythical literature, archival materials, political chroni- 
cles and ethnographic reports from 19th-century Punjab’ convinced him of the brittleness of 
these textbook taxonomies. Such categones did not always find correspondence in the 
consciousness, actions and cultural performances of the human groups they sought to denote. 
The author tries to sketch the constructions and dissemination of religious identities in 
Indian society in general, and among Sikhs in particular. His focus 1s on 19th century Punjab 
Hindus took pilgrimages to Muslim shrines, large numbers of Muslims performed their life- 
cycle rituals similarly to Hindus, and many Sikhs paid homage at Muslim and Hindu sacred 
spots. That was the general picture in the early 19th century. The early Sikh tradition was not 
unduly concerned with distinct religious boundaries. Probably the exclusivist categories, 
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imposed later in tme, made people derecognise their own history. A group of sedan carriers 
who had to do hard manual labour in summers away from their village had their hair cut and 
smoked huqqas but would again embrace Sikhism on their return to their village. They were 
not particularly perturbed, but the British observer was shocked because of his exclusivist 
Christian background. The author cites many such telling illustrations to hammer home the 
fact that the Indian cultural milieu promoted ambiguity and fluidity within definitions of 
religious identity. 

Most Sikhs in much of the 19th century moved in and out of multiple identities grounded in 
local, regional, religious and secular loyalties. Identities were blurred and competing definitions 
of ‘Sikh’ flounshed. The author looked both at elite efforts to carve out identities and at the 
folk religion of the unlettered peasants, and the result is a wholesome picture of conflicts and 
accommodations. 

Neither the rise of Khalsa in the 18th century, nor the later Sanatan tradition expounded by 
guru lineages, saints, ascetics and scholars resulted in any uniformity of religious practices or 
distinct identity. Folk Sikhism of the peasant masses, with 1ts continuous transactions with the 
elite effort, have been detailed by the author. 

The Singh Sabha movement ın the last decades of the century viewed with suspicion the 
fluidity of Sikh identity and launched a powerful and successful project to recast Sikh 
traditions and purge Sikhism of diversity. The new cultural elite aggressively usurped the right 
to define Sikhism to produce monolithic, codified and closed culture. Oberoi ascribes this 
‘success’ of the new episteme to forces of modermsation, especially print culture, released by 
the British rulers. In fostering this homogenising separate identity the British, according to 
the author, were victims of viewing Indian religions through a Judeo-Christian epistemology. 
To the reviewer it seems the author could not see the colonial interests behind the British view 
for the reason that his postmodernist methodological perspective recognises only signs and 
the power of signs. The British rulers painted Sikhism as a ‘religion of war and conquest’ and 
Sikhs as imbued with ‘warlike temperament’. The colonial interests had a role to play along 
with other forces. As an aside one could add that probably diversity of religious identities was 
maintained more by women than by men. Bringing in the gender perspective could broaden 
the new path ın understanding Indian religions that this meticulously done research work has 
opened. 


Delhi NIRMAL SINGH 


MARK JUERGENSMEYER, Religious nationalism confronts the secular state. Delhi: Oxford 
University Press, 1994. xiv + 292 pp. Notes, bibliogr., index. Rs. 300. 


Mark Juergensmeyer (hereafter MJ) is well known for his studies on several religious sects in 
Punjab. Spurred by the region’s travails during the 1980s, he has taken on a major theme of 
recent decades: the mushrooming, the world over, of political movements and parties centred 
on religious traditions, which have often resorted to large-scale violence in pursuing their 
aims. These bodies have been making bids, some strong some weak, to capture control over 
the governments of their countries. Iran was a watershed. 

In contrast to the widespread secular nationalism, and the ‘socialist nationalism’ in the 
remains of the Soviet bloc, MJ designates the phenomenon he studies ‘religious nationalism’. 
He attributes its rise, on the one hand, to reactions to Western—erstwhile colonial, and in any 
case alien—secularism and, on the other, to the Russian imperial associations of the communist 
regimes. In both kinds of setting, the religious traditions provide anchor now for national 
identities which their bearers may call their own more comfortably. The work 1s addressed to 
Americans—and to the West—primarily, and its core question is: Does religious nationalism 
constitute a phenomenon so antithetical to the West’s political tradition that ıt needs to 
prepare for another, long-term Cold War? 
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MJ's sweep is vast: Iran, Egypt, and both Jews and Arabs in Israel; the Bharatiya Janata 
Party and the Sikh uprising in India, and the Buddhists in Sri Lanka; and Buddhist Mongolia, 
Islamic central Asia, and Christian Ukraine and eastern Europe from the former Soviet bloc. 
His bibliography runs to twenty-eight pages, his lst of interviews five pages. In his analysis 
one hears two voices: one, the anthropologist’s, bending backwards to present the other’s 
view, almost as if MJ believed it all himself: the other, an American publicist’s, appraising the 
evidence to see how much of a threat the phenomenon really poses. 

I have space only to indicate MJ’s overall appraisal (I have written a longer note for PUCL 
bulletin, New Dethi). One key difference between the Western secular political tradition and 
religious nationalisms, in MJ’s reading, is this: That the former recognises ‘individuals’, and 
sees a political system as resting on an implicit contract between a mass of individuals; while 
the latter stress the collectivities which ought to be governed by the religious law, by a higher, 
divine purpose. Given the latter, even if a religious nationalism chooses to make provisions 
for religious minorities, its treatment of an agnostic secularist, like Salman Rushdie, may be 
ruthless—part of a general disdain for ‘human rights’. ‘On the level of ideology, the new Cold 
War will persist’ (p. 197). 

The other key question is: how far will a religious nationalism impose its religious laws on 
everyone living in the country? One possibility ıs a two-level solution: ‘at a general cultural 
level there are social mores that are incumbent on all residents of the nation, regardless of 
their religious affiliations .. much like what passes for law-abiding, civilized behaviour 
everywhere’ (p. 182). The particular religious codes, as for personal law, could be different 
for different religious ‘communities’. : 

All this, and much more that Juergensmeyer presents, bristles with countless questions. Yet 
one cannot fail to marvel at his sharp judgement ın focusing on this vital issue, the massive 
(computer-aided) effort at assembling the material, the quality of empathy that enables him 
to get under so many skins, and the vision and the skill that let him pick his way through so 
many diverse traditions. 


Jawaharlal Nehru University SaTISH SABERWAL 
New Delhi 


BARBARA DALY METCALF, trans., Perfecting women: Maulana Ashraf ’Ali Thanawi’s Bihishti 
zewar: A partial translation with commentary. Delhi: Oxford University Press, 1992. 
Notes, gloss., index. Rs. 350 


Among other things, rendering a text from one language to another is an attempt to mediate 
between two cultural systems, to illuminate meanings implicit in one culture for people of 
another culture. Bıhishti zewar (The heavenly ornaments), translated by Barbara Daly 
Metcalf from Urdu to Englısh, 1s an important work from this perspective. The text is also 
available in other English versions (as Metcalf herself points out), but Metcalf’s translation is 
significantly different from other English translations. It seeks to clarify a number of misinter- 
pretations and misconceptions about the status of women in Islam through a comprehensive 
and insightful troduction to the socio-historical background of the original text. The book 
gives a detailed introduction to the socio-historical context of the Deoband reform movement, its 
aims and concerns, to the writing of Bihishti zewar and to the life of Maulana Ashraf 
Thanawi. The author has selected five books from the original text (books 1, 6, 7, 8 and 10), 
each one of which has been presented as a chapter, and preceded by an introduction to its 
concepts and theme. 

Bulushti zewar is wntten in colloquial Urdu, with arguments based on the Shariat and 
examples from the Hadis. The book ‘ . . . rapidly became a classic gift for Mushm brides, who 
entered their husband’s home with the Holy Quran in one hand and the Bihishti Zewar in the 
other.. .’ The translation of this book into English is of high value. 
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Maulana Ashraf ’Ali Thanaw, author of the Bihishti zewar, was a key figure of the 
Deoband reform movement in north India in the beginning of the 20th century, and his text 
had a considerable impact on Muslim society. It represents significant changes in the themes 
and emphases in Muslim religious life and a departure from the traditional view according to 
which women were not expected to have more than a minimal acquaintance with the 
teachings of Islam. It was rather the men, in public settings of mosque, court, ool and Sufi 
hospice, who preserved and elaborated the tradition and who were regarded as the guardians 
of virtue and tradition. 

Thus this text indicates the beginnings of an important cultural transformation. It is also an 
excellent source for a textured, detailed presentation of the major themes of Islamic reform. 
Further, being directed to women, its examples and details provide a rich picture of everyday 
domestic life and of attitudes about women. The text delineates the central theme of the 
reformists, that is, emphasis on correct knowledge as a key to change. It argues that for 
women to act as they should they ought to be instructed. It is assumed that women are 
essentially the ‘same’ as men—neither endowed with a special nature for spiritual or moral 
virtue, nor handicapped by limitations of intellect or character. As the translator puts it: ‘This 
book ıs interesting not only for what ıt does but also for what it does not do, for it makes no 
effort to elaborate physiological and intellectual differences between men and women.’ This 
belief, according to Metcalf, is in conformity with the tenets of the Holy Quran, She refers to 
two epigraphs from Book Eight and Book Ten of the text which she gives at the beginning of 
her Introduction. According to one epigraph, everyone must take the Prophet as his/her 
model, i.e. His essential characteristics must be emulated by both men and women It is in no 
way implied that women have a specific range of feminine virtues, and the Prophet enjoined 
one standard of behaviour for both men and women. According to another epigraph, women 
are as benefited from reading Arabic texts as are men. 

Thanawi’s goal is to communicate correct teachings from the Shariat and the Hadis. He 
does not attempt to reform the Shariat, but tries to remove its misinterpretation and mistepre- 
sentations in relation to women. Thanawi and his fellow reformist ulama sought to enable 
women to achieve high standards of Islamic conduct which had been the monopoly of 
educated religious men. 


University of Delhi Gort Devputt TRIPATHY 


Zoya Hasan, ed., Forging identities: Gender, communities and the state. New Delhi: Kali for 
Women, 1994. xxiv + 264 pp. Notes, index. Rs. 250. 


Forging identities 1s a collection of articles on the interplay between the Indian state and 
communities, particularly the Muslim community. It explores the way in which the interaction 
between state and community structures the position of Muslim women in society. 

While discussing the legal rights of Muslum women in India the book goes beyond the 
‘political misuse of Islam’ argument. The contributors argue that the warped interaction 
between the Indian state and Muslim ‘Jeaders’ results in a single religiously defined notion of 
community. This singular definition of community, by subsuming diversities, reduces the 
minority identity of Muslims to a monolithic religious category. Muslim women are the worst 
affected by this reductionism, for their gender identity gets subsumed and eventually sacrificed to 
their minority community identity. This not only diffuses the focus from fighting gender 
inequalities in law, but also makes women unwilling pawns through and by which the makers, 
upholders and reinforcers of the minority identity strike their political bargains. 

The above-mentioned general theme of the volume 1s most intelligently and cogently 
argued by Zoya Hasan ın her Introduction to the book and in her article, ‘Minority identity, 
state policy and political process’. Hasan discusses the controversy around the infamous Shah 
Bano case to show how the Indian state ignored opposition from within and beyond its portals 
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and went ahead to deny Shah Bano, an Indian Muslim woman, her constitutional right to seek 
maintenance from her divorced husband. This was done by the state at the behest of Muslim 
‘leaders’ whose religiously defined version of community was threatened if the state attempted to 
draw women members of their community within its legal ambit. Hasan argues that by 
overlooking the gender identity (and its related problems) of Mushm women the state merely 
confirmed the narrow contours of Mushm community as defined by its religious-political 
leaders at considerable cost to the fight for gender equality. 

Kirti Singh adds to Hasan’s argument by pointing out that the state’s decision to exclude 
Muslim women from the purview of a section of the Indian Penal Code was violative of the 
constitutional prescription which nullifies discrmination in law on account of religion. Yet the 
driving force of a certain narrow version of minonty community identity led the state to this 
unconstitutional act. 

M. Mukhopadhyay discusses the way this ‘unconstitutional’ act of the state unleashed a 
codification and rigidification of Islamic ‘tradition’ This was exemplified in the Muslim 
Women’s Act of 1986 which reinforced patriarchy. 

Shahida Lateef discusses the issue of legislative changes pertaining to women’s rights in the 
context of pressures from state and community; and S.A. Mann discusses the problems of 
women’s right in the context of their being seen and used as symbols of minority identity. 

The articles of Huma Ahmad Ghosh, B Metcalf, Faisal F. Devji, P Bacchetta and Amnta 
Chhachhi deal more with the question of Muslim women ın the colonial and nationalist 
discourse. F. Kazmi and M. Kesavan’s pieces, though interesting in themselves, seem untied 
to the book's specific theme of Muslim personal law, the Indian state and the rights of Muslim 
women. 

The basic argument of the book provides a useful backdrop against which the issue of 
derogatory stereotyping of communities, communal nots and the fight for gender equality can 
be located and looked at in more meaningful ways. However, the emphasis in the argument 
on the tripartite interplay between state, community ‘leaders’ and the lives of Mushm women 
may pose some problems, for it defines the contours of these three agencies very neatly. Who, 
for instance, comprised the state? Where does one draw the line? Do the central and non- 
Congress state governments like Kerala and West Bengal view the problem on simular lines? 
Simularly, the community also has many religio-polttical leaders, who speak many different 
languages. Lastly, what kind of Mushm women are we talking about? Surely, even the most 
retrogressive state measures impinge on lives differentially. 

These are important questions which the book generates. There are no ready answers for 
them; but they necessitate further research in different states of India and indicate the 
Pressing need to engage with other problems that Muslim women face, not only those relating 
to marnage and divorce In laying down an interesting agenda for further research the book 15 
a very welcome addition to existing literature on gender studies. 


Jawaharlal Nehru University SEEMA ALAVI 
New Delhi 


KATHLEEN M. ERNDL, Victory to the mother: The Hindu goddess of northwest India in myth, 
ritual and symbol. Oxfoid: Oxford University Press, 1993. ix + 208 pp. Map, plates, 
notes, bibliogr., index. Rs. 295. 


The study of popular Hinduism has generated, in recent times, a considerable body of writing, 
diverse in its emphases and orientation. The book under review seeks to underline the 
centrality of goddess worship in this genre. It offers an exegesis of the Mother Goddess cult 
(Devi, or Seranvali) in north-west India, a highly visible religious phenomenon which is 
described as a regional vanant of the pan-Hindu worship of Durga. The author sets herself the 
task of presenting the ‘universe’ of the goddess and her devotees ‘primarily as a religious 
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phenomenon’ (p 14), tracing the symbolisation of Devi and interleaving this with devotees’ 
experiences and perceptions. 

Erndl utilises two frameworks to organise her account of the Devi cult: the concept of 
shakti, or female power, and the notion of bhakt, or devotion. The first ams allows her to 
explore the nature of the goddess’ power at several levels, with reference to both Sakta 
theology and myth in the Devi cult, and to the manner in which devotees perceive her 
strength The importance of the bhakti axis ıs demonstrated through a number of contexts of 
religious activity (such as pilgrimage, jagrata and goddess possession), as well as in seeing how 
popular culture intersects with the sacred (in a case study of the Santoshi Ma cult). Bhakti is 
also invoked as a leveller of caste, class and other cultural differences 

Of the vanious forms of Devi worshipped, Erndl notes that devotees use two names—Vaishno 
and Kaltto distinguish between the gentle and fierce sides of her nature respectively. 
Though both these forms are linked mythologically with Sanskntic male deities, Vishnu and 
Shiva, Devi ıs worshipped only in her independent form (as Shakti), and not as a consort 
deity While Vaishno Devi represents an all-powerful, auspicious, regenerative force, known 
for her ntual purity and non-acceptance of animal sacrifice, Kali 1s associated with destruction 
and demands appeasement through sacrifice Though Erndl remarks upon this duality in 
devotees’ perception, she does not address its implications extensively, opting instead for a 
theology of the goddess as supreme being, embracing purity and ımpunty, creation and 
destruction, life and death This perspective also leads her to reject, as excessively dicho- 
tomous, the various anthropological strategies—such as Sansknitic/non-Sanskritic, married/ 
independent, and benevolent/malevolent—used to analyse the status of goddesses; in its 
place, she speaks of a decidedly monistic vision of the ‘divine feminine’ in Hinduism 

The centrality of shakti and bhakti to this cult ıs highlighted at other points ın the book as 
well For instance, in an analysis of the charter myth associated with jagrata (a ntual 
performance), Erndl isolates two themes—sacrifice and pollution—as dominant, and argues 
that the tensions generated by these circumstances are resolved within the context of bhakt. 
According to her, bhakti, ın conjunction with the goddess’ shakti, work towards overcoming 
the problems ansing out of pollution and status inequalities However, the feasibility of this 
move remains unclear As Erndl herself admits, there are continuing tensions between 
vegetarian offerings to the Devi and blood sacrifice—manifest ın the founding myth of 
Vaishno Devi, as well as ın ritual procedure, where sacnifice is allowed outside (or, only 
symbolically), but not inside This tension offers suggestive insights for theonsing the status of 
the goddess. In particular, the distinction between vegetanan and meat-eating aspects in the 
cult can perhaps be read (in Dumontian terms) as a manifestation of hierarchy (a differentiation 
into high and low forms) within the goddess herself. Exploring this idea could have re-located 
the goddess and her cult within Hinduism, and perhaps suggested a movement away from the 
dualhistic/monustic axis of representation i 

Ernd! also discusses, ın separate chapters, some focal points of the cult, hinging on various 
aspects of ritual performance such as pilgrimage, jagrdtd and goddess possession. Running 
through her account of these practices and devotees’ experiences ıs the thread of bhakti 
Characterising this overarching ideology as a ‘this-worldly’ bhakti (in opposition to an ‘other- 
worldly’ one), Ernd! emphasises that, in the Devi cult, distinctions between the mundane and 
spintual are blurred, that a devotee’s faith or ‘surrender’ is never completely delinked from 
material desires grounded in a pragmatic world 

In this sense, the framework of bhakti ıs indeed indispensable for an understanding of 
popular Hinduism At the same time, ıt seems important to guard against an undifferentiated 
usage of the category and strive to attend to the differences in the ‘quality’ of bhakti, the 
structural contexts and avenues in and through which faith gets articulated For, very often, in 
privileging devotion/faith, one tends to emphasise its personalised basis, obscuring the fact 
that even these expressions are structured in definite ways. 


` 


Goa University j SEEMANTHINI NIRANJANA 
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VASUDHA DHAGAMWAR, Law, power and justice The protection of personal rights in the 
Indian Penal Code (rev ed.). New Delhi: Sage, 1992. 392 pp. Tables, notes, appendices. 
Rs. 150; and Towards the Uniform Civil Code. Bombay: M N. Tripathi, 1989, 166 pp 
Rs 100. i 


Law, power and justice, a revised edition, is an ımportant study of the provisions for personal 
liberty enshrined in the Indian Penal Code. A lucidly wntten book, it is an authoritative 
account of colonial legal history and social change. It is multicisciplinary and, without doubt, 
an important text for sociologists of law. One of the strengths of the work 1s that it cannot be 
easily classified as a ‘women’s issue’ book as Dhagamwar has succeeded in naturalising the 
need to look at the law as a gendered artifact. 

In the first part of the book, Dhagamwar draws on rich archrval material to demonstrate the 
impact of utilitarianism, Victorian ideology and British laws on the framing of the Indian 
Penal Code during colonial rule. She examines the laws on slavery, rape, abduction, kidnap- 
ping, banditry, sati, murder and sale of women—some offences against the body where, she 
says, ‘both the government and the society claim the right to control conduct’ She then draws 
important continuities berween colonial and post-colonial laws on some of these crimes ın the 
second part of the book 

The central conceptual position of the text 1s that ‘law is power’ (domination) when 1t allies 
with the hegemonic practices of patriarchy, class and caste in civil society—a point which 
Dhagamwar has adequately proven through her unflinching dissection of the patnarchal, elite 
and casteist practices of Indian law courts But law 1s not entirely ‘determined’ by these 
practices because, for the author, law ıs an important tool of social change. Justice then is not 
mere legality but implies constitutionality. 

Despite this insight, however, it is not clear how Dhagamwar distinguishes between 
colonzal and post-colonial law At one point she clearly says that the fact ‘that the Indian 
Penal Code has fasted over a century ıs a proof enough of its general excellence. But it 1s 
defective in those sections where the social forces have proved stronger that the law’s 
intentions.’ Is she then suggesting that some colonial law was progressive and some defective? 
Or was all colonial law hegemonic? Do we then not need to question the very terms of the 
discourse constituted by colomal judicial practice, 1 e , the distinction between the ‘general’ 
and ‘customary’, ‘public’ and ‘private’, and ‘modern’ and ‘traditional’? 

Further, in her discussion of the recent amendments in rape and satı laws, Dhagamwar says 
nothing seems to have really changed despite the amendments, implying that the use of law as 
a tool of domination seems to be nnchanged in colomial and post-colonial India. She writes, 
‘though India is now a democracy, power has passed from a few to many, only in theory. It is, 
in reality, stil wielded by pressure groups, although their composition may well have changed.’ 
The question 1s: if there is not much difference between the colonial and post-colomal ruling 
elite, what then 1s the critical difference in the notions of justice and liberty embodied in 
colonial and post-colonial criminal law? 

Towards the Uniform Civil Code is a useful introduction to the debate on the Uniform Civil 
Code which, however, is a ‘child of independent India’. Dhagamwar very succinctly shows 
both the difficulties and the need for the formulation of a Uniform Civil Code. One of the 
main difficulties has been the appropnation of the issue by elite, male community leaders, 
who have then posed it as a ‘majority’ versus ‘minority’ issue. 

The important question is: how can communities be thought of ‘affillatively’ (1.e., through 
women), to use Veena Das’s evocative term? The challenge then 1s, how can the political 
discourse be thus ‘feminised’? Dhagamwar points out that this mntention is further complicated by 
the lack of intellectual work on customary laws of religious communities and tribal groups, 
making very real the danger of appropnation of their cultures by mainstream religious groups. 


Delht School of Economics PRATIKSHA BAXI 
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AMRITA Basu, Two faces of protest. Contrasting modes of women’s activism in India. Delhi. 
Oxford University Press, 1993 x + 308 pp. Map, figs., tables, notes, gloss., bibliogr , 
index Rs. 350. 


Thoughtful and timely, the present study examines and evaluates two Indian Leftist organisa- 
tions from a feminist perspective. As in any comparative study, the author moves from one 
setting and set of factors to another: to her credit, she does so deftly, with ease. She 
successfully links macro with micro, in both the contexts, i.e., the Shramik Sangathana, 
Dhulia district, Maharashtra, and the CPI(M), Midnapur district, West Bengal. 

Beginning her fieldwork in 1972, at a time when the grassroots extreme-Left Shramuk 
Sangathana seemed to constitute a powerful model for social change, while the CPI(M)’s 
reformism appeared to be leading to the decline of the party, she ended her fieldwork in the 
mud-1980s, by which time the former had collapsed while the latter had triumphantly endured. 
The records of the two organisations with respect to gender issues are similarly replete with 
paradoxes and contradictions. 

The Shramik Sangathana was typically more outspoken, radical and combative in its 
approach to gender issues, often consciously drawing from the relatively egalitarian adivasi 
traditions. It was situated in a highly capitalised region, a factor that had already exacerbated 
class, caste, ethnic as well as gender tensions. Yet, the Shramik Sangathana failed to 
continuously build its organisational capacity to sustain adivasi militancy, partly because of 
the very grandiose nature of its ideals, its disdain for formal procedures and hierarchies, and 
the inability to actually forge a fully democratic approach. The CPI(M), on the other hand, 
identified so closely with Bengali bhadralok culture that it embraced patrarchal values; its 
early zeal had diminished to a pallid, centrally-directed reformism. All the same, its cautious, 
pragmatic approach entailed some solid gains: for instance, wage rates are higher, and women 
more apt to receive nearly equal wages with men in Midnapur, as compared to Dhuha. 

Broadly, the Shramik Sangathana’s dilemmas and strengths do resemble those of the new 
social movements in the West, whereas the CPI(M)’s trajectory can be meaningfully compared to 
social democratic parties in western Europe. Both have opposed, yet learned from, each 
other. 

In the end, it would have been better ıf Basu had eschewed the term ‘contrasting’, for the 
two modes of female activism identified and explored do not, ultimately, emerge as dicho- 
tomous. Their similarities are striking In both areas, the villages where the most militant 
women’s protests occurred, such as Lodhanagar in Midnapur and Madhyampur in Dhulia, 
were characterised by class and caste polarisations as well as by sizeable adivasi populations. 
On the whole, both the organisations addressed class rather than gender issues more effectively, 
so in each area women often built up their own struggles, with little organisational support. 
Again, both failed dismally to include women’s nght to land on their agendas of agrarian 
reform. On balance, the possibilities for truly radicalising social relations have not been 
adequately explored or exploited by either of the two tendencies 


New Delhi Deerti PRIYA 


Sonia Correa (in collaboration with Rebecca Reichman), Population and reproductive 
rights: Feminist perspectives from the South. New Delhi: Kali for Women, 1994. xi + 
136 pp Bibliogr , index. Rs. 160. 


This book is published in association with DAWN, a network of women researchers and 
activists from the countries of the South seeking to promote alternatives to development. It is 
geared towards the 1994 United Nations International Conference on Population and Devel- 
opment. It focuses on the population and development debates, issues in sexual and reproduc- 
tive health and nghts, and aims at building a feminist perspective from the South to provide 
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an alternative to the current model of development of the West and to the rhetonc of 
population control 

The book looks at the initiatives and the interventions of the state and the feminist position 
on family planning and reproductive rights. The pro-women or even feminist rhetoric of the 
state 18 exposed as often contradictory to what the state actually does. The structural 
adjustment programmes imposed on these countries have meant that the state is moving away 
from its responsibility for basic needs and the market ıs seen to take over responsibility for 
providing basic health needs and resources. The author makes the case that the state stıll has 
an important role to play in these countries to alleviate poverty and structures of oppression, 
and is against market solutions for social problems. But it 1s also made clear that feminists and 
NGOs need to closely monitor and follow up on state and international initiatives to make 
sure that ıt doesn’t remain at the level of rhetoric. 

The ICPD draft and femunist mitiatives have stressed that women’s health has to be seen in 
its overall context and that the discourse of population control ıs only concerned to hmut 
population growth. Femunists have been debating this issue and are divided on whether it is 
politically wiser to define women’s health comprehensively or to focus specifically on repro- 
ductive health. The author presents the debate but does not take a stand herself. 

Correa also looks at the important issue of cultural specificities and cultural biases ım 
relation to issues of reproductive nghts and the search for a feminist perspective which can 
take ın the differences among women and yet not sink into cultural relativism. She notes that - 
we cannot compromise on the basic nghts of women, nor can we encroach upon cultures and 
cultural differences. There is a need to challenge both tradition ın the form of cultural biases 
against women and modernity in terms of the paradigm of development. Fundamentalist 
forces have to be challenged, both the Vatican and the power that ıt holds within the UN, and 
other fundamentalist forces. 

The book presents a strong argument for a feminist perspective to the issue of reproductive 
rights, but at times the perspective itself seems unclear. 


Delhi School of Economics KALPANA VISWANATH 


SHANTI GEORGE, A matter of people: Cooperative dairying in India and Zimbabwe. Delhi: 
Oxford University Press, 1994. xx + 550 pp. Tables, refs., index Rs. 450. 


Though the book 1s a detailed and comparative study of four different dairy cooperatives, its 
analyses and comments provide perspectives on the social dimensions of cooperative dairying 
and on the ‘mission of development’ and its implications. Studying dairy cooperatives in their 
sociological contexts and umplications, George delves into arenas that development experts 
often overlook. As George explicates, dairying may be an economuc activity but ıt is predicated 
on social factors such as household composition, gender and age status, caste and class 
dynamics, work patterns, and social orientation Despite claims to being organisations that 
eschew traditional social structures, George indicates that many dairy cooperatives draw on 
pre-existing social structures. 

Assessing the way ın which cooperative dairies are a part of the development agenda, 
George indicates the extent to which a model, such as that of Anand, which is primarily 
European in pattern, technology-onented and capital-intensive, is promoted over locally 
viable models. George’s observations on the language, and hence the orientation, in which 
the Anand model is promoted, are particularly incisive. As she notes, the promotion of the 
Anand pattern, through a well-established bureaucracy that is trained and technically- 
oriented and which seeks to ‘penetrate villages’ and reach ‘target groups’ of a village popula- 
tion, treats village residents as objects to be manipulated. Development as a mission seeks, 
then, to promote what 1s appreciated in the higher rungs of international development and aid 
circles and not what 1s locally viable and relevant. George also makes a strong argument for 
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noting the extent to which women contnbute their knowledge, skills and labour to the 
production and processing of milk and its products, while bemg excluded or only perfunctorily 
mvolved in the bureaucratised cooperatives. 

While George’s study does bring additional sociological insights into issues that are other- 
wise discussed only in development terms, it may have gamed more strength if the idea and 
organisation of cooperatives itself had been subject to more scrutuny. A summary of the ideal 
characteristics of cooperatives, the patterns of sharing of profits and loss, of distribution of 
work, etc , would have helped one to assess whether some of the daines that George studied 
are fit to be called ‘cooperatives’ at all. But, George’s study 1s comprehensive and can serve as 
a model for other sociological research on development projects. 


Bangalore A.R. VASAVI 


PETER Ross, ed., Dalit movements and the meanings of labour in India (SOAS Studies on 
South Asia) Delhi: Oxford University Press, 1993 . vin + 354 pp Figs., tables, notes, 
refs Rs. 290. 


Ideological and religious ferment accompanies economic changes: this ıs the formulation 
which this book seeks to explain in relation to Dalits (untouchables) and tribals, mainly ın the 
pre-Independence period The theme of social movements dominates in eight of the twelve 
articles published m this book which contains the revised proceedings of a workshop on 
labour and Dalit movements in India organised at the School of Onental and African Studies, 
London, in November 1990 on the occasion of the Ambedkar centenary. Of special significance 
in today’s context of the rise of environmental movements and Dalit forces are protest 
movements of tribals against the evils arising out of the notion of work and against the 
destruction of forest (Stuart Corbridge, Manne Carrin-Bouez, and movements of the Dalits 
against the dominant social structure, culture and ideology (D M Menon; Nandini Guptoo) 

Stuart Corbridge shows that the tribals of the Jharkhand region, inspired by the notion of a 
golden age, protested against the exploitation of the forest, both an economic and a religious 
endowment of the tribals, by the oppressive colomal state and its allies, and later by the post- 
colonial state The Jharkhand movement ıs thus an environmental as well as socio-economic 
movement. Chapter 5, ‘From forest to factory: The Santal conception of labour’, 1s different 
from the title in the list of contents: ‘Rethinking female participation ın tribal labour in 
Chhotanagpur and Bengal’. This mistake 1s disappointing. According to Carrin-Bouez, ın this 
chapter, there was no work and no death in the mythological golden age of the Santals. Their 
mythological world was different from what they experienced during the colonial period 
when, introduced by the Hindu God Thakur, death became an employer, and labour a 
sacrifice. This myth did not make the Santals averse to the idea of working, but what they 
resented in work was submission to the hierarchical organisation of dikus (foreigners) 

In the early 20th century the emergent new lower caste elites in North Malabar realised the 
contradiction of composite culture of shrine worship whereby the high castes (Nayars) and 
low castes (Tiyyas) could worship together in the shrines (and sometimes even Nayars 
worshipped the deities of Tiyyas), but the latter could not enter the shrines In protest against 
the composite shrine worship, they set up separate temples, which attempted to unite Tiyyas 
into an equal community of worshippers Menon mentions that efforts for such movement ın 
the towns ‘drew upon and paralleled similar movement ın the countryside’ (p. 261). But no 
such movement in the countryside is discussed by him, except a passing reference to Tiyya 
tenants’ and labourers’ attempts to move out of shrine worship (p. 265). 

Migration of Untouchables from the countryside into the cities in Uttar Pradesh in the late 
19th and early 20th centunes duuted their caste subordination without elevating their occupa- 
tional status. It led to self-realisation among the new generation of literate Untouchables, 
who had benefited from the new opportunities of education in the cities, regarding their ritual 
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inequality and the need to seek an alternative interpretation of the caste system and an 
egalitarian social and ritualistic system And they did it through adi-Hindu and bhakti 
movements ın UP But lack of discussion about the relationship of the adi-Hindu and bhakti 
movements with the contemporary political milieu, i.e., the Congress Achhutodar Pro- 
gramme, the non-Brahmin movement in the south, or Ambedkar’s attempt to counter 
Congress, makes Guptoo’s article an isolated study. 


North-Eastern Hill University JAGPAL SINGH 
Shillong 


SERENA NanpA, Neither man nor woman: The hyras of India. Belmont, California Wadsworth 
Publishing Company, 1990 xxv + 170 pp. Plates, notes, gloss., bibliogr , index 


This study is a multifaceted exploration of the Ayra community of India The defining 
characteristic of this group of people, as John Money points out in his Foreword, 1s gynemi- 
mesis, i.e., even though they are not born as women, at some stage in life, hyras manifest 
themselves as such. However, by retaining the Indian term Ayra, Nanda reminds us that terms 
like eunuch, hermaphrodite, homosexual, transsexual and transvestite, are not precise enough to 
describe the Ayras 

Relying pnmarily upon observation, intensive interviews and conversations with hijras, 
Nanda’s ethnography 1s based on her fieldwork between 1981 and 1986 in a city, which she 
calls Bastipore, located in south-central India The all-India net-work of the Ayras, however. 
allows this study to have broader implications 

Nanda’s study emphasises that there 1s a ‘disjunction’ between the culturally defined Ayra 
roles and the reality of hijra lives. However, the elements which constitute the popular 
understanding of Ayras are not without counterparts in reality Hyras’ positive self-image and 
aspirations ın fact tend to support such an understanding. 

In this context, Nanda also returns to a late 1950s, early 1960s debate between Carstairs, 
Opler and Shah Siding with Carstairs and Shah, she argues that homosexual prostitution 1s 
very common among the Ayras. A related finding of the study concerns the mode of induction 
into the hijra community. Differing significantly with popular opinion, Nanda emphasises that 
individuals voluntarily join this community. 

Nanda further suggests that the Ayra culture, by drawing from different strands of Indian 
culture, represents the latter in a miniature form. Hijras’ patterns of social organisation, as a 
religious cult, as a caste organised around a traditional occupation, their division into ‘houses’ 
(gharanas) reflective of the att groups, thus mirror the various levels at which Indian society 1s 
organised Nanda also finds that Aijras draw upon both Hinduism and Islam, but by treating 
this as peculiar she seems to undermine the fact that such syncretism 1s intrinsic to Indian 
culture. 

As regards hyra housebold organisation, Nanda finds that it 1s based on the traditional 
Indian guru-chela (teacher-taught) relationship Along with a family idiom this establishes a 
fictive kinship network. The influence of the family ideology and the high esteem bestowed on 
it seem to be evident from most hijras’ desire to have a ‘husband’ and to live the life of a 
dutiful ‘wife’. 

In search of the deeper roots of this gynemimetic phenomenon, Nanda dwells upon the 
nature of the Indian psyche. Following Kakar, she suggests that at the base of this extreme 
manifestation of reverse gender identity are the ‘unsatisfied erotic needs’ and the ‘seductive 
provocative presence’ of the mother which colour the Indian male’s childhood. Thus, ‘the 
mother’s incestuous demands on the son are too strong, they lead him to want to avoid them 
at all costs, even at the cost of his manhood’ (p 35) However, what weakens such an 
understanding is the fact that the nch accounts of hijra lives, which Nanda provides throughout 
her book, fail to substantiate it 
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Through a companson of Aijras with ‘institutionalized alternative sex gender roles’ in other 
societies, like the ‘xanith’ of Oman, the native North American ‘berdache’, the ‘alyha’ of 
Mohave, the ‘mahu’ of Tahiti and the transsexuals of the West, the general point which 
Nanda tnes to make is that the range of available gender identities is a culturally determined 
factor. That India seems to admit a broader range of such identities than most Western 
cultures 1s congruent with the conceptualisation of personhood in India and the significance of 
ambiguously gendered figures in Hindu mythology. 

However, 1n this study the crucial issue regarding the volition exercised by individuals 
undergoing the emasculation operation has neither been dealt with in any significant detail 
nor with the desirable criticality. The study could also have been more enriching had a 
perspective on the ongoing changes in the hijra community and its position within Indian 
society been built into it. For example, the fact that the hijra emasculation operation is illegal 
while sex change operations are not, is indicative of the fact that even in India there is now a 
movement towards the dichotomous gender norms already prevalent in the West Nanda, 
however, does not draw upon such implications to go beyond the static image of Ayra culture 
that seems to emerge from her otherwise impressive study. 


Lady Shri Ram College ANUJA AGRAWAL 
New Delhi 


SHALINI BHARAT, Child adoption in India: Trends and emerging issues (a study of adoption 
agencies). Bombay: Tata Institute of Social Sciences, 1993. xii + 218 pp. Figs., tables, 
appendices, bibliogr. Rs. 100 


All is not well with Indian adoption today Large numbers of infants are surrendered to 
orphanages, but most are placed abroad and raised by European parents. Girls are abandoned 
and available for adoption more often than boys, but boys are preferred by Indian couples. 
Only Hindus can legally adopt, but infertility—the prime motive for adoption—exists among 
all religious groups. Voluntarily childless couples rarely adopt 

Shalini Bharat presents statistics on these and other important issues. Her data was 
carefully gathered from the files of sixteen major adoption agencies in Maharashtra over a 
ten-year period (1977-86) We learn about the characteristics of adopted children, some 
startling facts about their biological mothers, and the characteristics and preferences of 
adoptive parents. Quantitative information, aggregated from case records of 4,526 cases, is 
supplemented by qualitative interviews with a small sample of expenenced staff of adgption 
agencies. (Interestingly, the two data sets do not always agree.) The study sheds empincal 
light on an important social problem 

As a sociologist studying childless women in India, I found the book immensely helpful, 
despite inevitable flaws. Bharat convincingly shows, in clear graphs and tables, that adoption 
is mired in social attitudes. Because of apprehensions in India about taking a child of 
unknown blood and parentage, and no uniform law that allows all catizens to adopt irrespective of 
religious affiliation, only one-third of the children in her sample were placed with Indian 
parents Although the percentage inched up over the ten years studied, and the corresponding 
figure for inter-country adoptions declined a little, Europeans continue to benefit overwhelm- 
ingly from adoption services in India Bharat could have pushed her argument to reveal how 
adoption 1s embedded ın relations of Western domination and, ın India, in cultural practices, 
gender and caste privilege Instead, she Stays very close to the data, and the reader must bring 
political and theoretical contexts to bear on the discussion 

I was struck by several figures: more male children (66 per cent) compared with female 
children (34 per cent) are adopted by Indian parents hving in India, reflecting a stated 
preference for a male child and, ın turn, Hindu religious and secular practices. The figures 
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shift for Indians living abroad (in the US primarily)—a slightly greater percentage of girls are 
adopted than boys. Adoption of girls is highest (70 per cent) among foreign parents, who are 
least likely to express a gender preference. The figures raise disturbing questions about 
competing child welfare policies in India: improving the girl child’s status on the one hand, 
and promoting Indian adoptions on the other. The book provides rich data for such policy 
debates. 


Boston University CATHERINE KOHLER RIESSMAN 


Lee ta Guari, In the absence of their men: The impact of male migration on women. New 
Delhi: Sage Publications, 1993. 174 pp. Tables, refs., appendices, index. Rs. 200. 


As 1n her Profiles in female poverty (1984), Leela Gulati again highlights the human and 
individual side of women’s experiences. This tıme her focus is on ten women who are either 
wives or mothers of men who have migrated to West Asia from the ward of Alakad, 
Trivandrum city, in the state of Kerala. 

The ten profiles that constitute the core of the book are sandwiched between two brief 
introductory chapters and two equally brief concluding ones. In the Introduction, the author 
contrasts her more substantive and personalised approach with the ‘rational’ models of 
economists which too often fali short of predicting human behaviour. The second chapter 
describes the community of Alakad. The portraits of ten women that comprise the third 
chapter are lively and informative. Although one does not get a strong sense of the women’s 
own voices coming through—perhaps because the interviews seemed to be fairly structured— 
the profiles are still highly readable and yield interesting material concerning various ways ın 
which women adapt to male mpgratioñ. The fourth chapter essentially summarises the author’s 
findings under fifteen separate headings, covering such topics as how mitial migration was 
financed, where the migrants’ wives live, how the wives or mothers are handicapped by 
ithteracy, how (and who) handles the monetary remittances, etc. The conclusion is followed 
by two appendices which contain some useful statistical background on migration from Kerala 
to West Asia, and on the migrants ın Gulati’s study. 

All ın all, this book provides a pleasant and easy introduction to the subject of migration, 
which is so often dealt with in dry and sterile terms by social scientists. However, what the 
book lacks, in my view, is the added support of a strong theoretical focus. Two problems are 
linked to this observation The first ıs that the author has made no attempt to place her study 
within the larger context of studies of migration in other regions of the world. The reader is 
left wondering how the families of migrant workers in Kerala compare with those of migrant 
workers in the Philippines, Latin America, and elsewhere. The second problem 1s that, in one 
sense, the book says very little about the impact of migration on the social status of women. 
The book does describe how wives and mothers are now more involved with decision-making 
than they were before (although they still consult their husbands for most important decisions), 
and how migrants and they wives place an important stress on educating all their children, 
regardless of gender. But the book says far more about the changes in the household, as 
perceived by women, than on the impact on women or gender ideology per se. Nonetheless, 
Gulati concludes that migration has been empowenng for women, and that women are ‘more 
than capable of dealing with tasks that traditionally men excluded them from’ (p. 145). 
However, one is left to wonder whether, when the male migrants return, these capable 
women will find themselves in nicer houses, with better-educated children, but once again 
excluded and disempowered. Perhaps Dr Gulati would indulge us with a sequel? 


University of Putsburgh NICOLE CONSTABLE 
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K.C SIVARAMAKRISHNAN, BipLas DasGupta and M N. Bucu, Urbanisation ın India: Basic 
services and people’s participation. Urban Studies Senes-2. New Delhi: Institute of 
Social Sciences and Concept Publishing Company, 1993. 45 pp. Rs 75; and Bipyut 
Monanty, ed., Urbanisation in developing countries Basic services and community 
participation. Urban Studies Senes-1. New Delhi: Institute of Social Sciences and 
Concept Publshng Company, 1993. xxv + 421 pp. Maps, figs., tables, notes, refs., 
index. Rs. 450. 


The spectacular growth of the urban population in developing countries in the second half of 
the 20th century has been accompanied by serious problems of manageability, throwing a 
challenge to urban planners. After the launch of the International Water Supply and Sanitation 
Decade (1981-91), three international seminars organised by the Institute of Social Sciences, 
New Delhi between 1991 and 1993 have led to the books under review. They highlight the 
expenence of developing countries such as Pakistan, Turkey, Egypt, Kenya, Brazil, Nepal, 
China, Latin America and India m grappling with burgeoning cities and their management. 

A prominent theme running through the books relates to the wide disparity between the 
urban rich and poor in terms of both the quantity and quality of basic services. For instance, 
Faudry’s paper reveals how a deplorable quality of these services characterises the most 
urbanised continent of the Third World, i.e., Latin Amenca. In fact, the dechning human 
expenditure ratio indicates the defective priorities of developing countnes (Sivaramaknshnan). 
Both Tagnin and Payne argue that issues are not technical but politico-economic, as the 
success story of Beijing, narrated by Zhang Jinggan, further substantiates. Sharing experiences 
from Pakistan, Turkey and Egypt, Payne emphasises the need for a multidisciplinary approach to 
the problem. Faudry, citing the case of Latin Amentca, considers dependence on the national 
budget for urban planning as the main handicap. How privatisation and decentrahsation 
through policy change have induced positive trends in Sr Lanka is brought out by Panditha- 
ratna. Mwangola discusses the role of NGOs in Kenya in reducing the communication gap 
between urban local bodies and the beneficianes. 

Quite a few papers are based on evaluational studies of projects launched in Indian cities. 
Ali’s paper on Delhi slums highlights the importance of recognising local needs. Mehta and 
Mehta underline the relevance of fiscal and distributive issues, besides technical issues. 
Meher, while citing the case of Rourkela, stresses the need for a comprehensive urban 
planning that would include the rural penphery too. Evaluating the UBSP in India, Prasad 
brings out the strengths and weaknesses of the programme—emphasising the need to learn 
from the past. Important suggestions for an effective financing of water supply and other 
services come from Datta, Sarma, Banerjee, and Rao. 

While a relatively slow urban growth rate in India during 1981-91 ts treated as an optimistic 
trend by Kundu, it ıs believed to be a result of under-enumeration and poor quality of data by 
Mitra, with severe policy implications. 

A strong case ın favour of community participation, decentralisation and privatisation 15s 
successfully presented in the books. A more important contribution however hes m the 
unveiling of structural deficiencies of municipal authorities m India. Jha sensitises the reader 
to the weakening of municipal authorities by the excessive interference of state governments. 
In a similar tone, Ahmed finds the Ganga Action Plan mere eyewash, with hardly any 
autonomous role being played by NGOs ın the whole project. 

Drawing heavily on NCU, most of the authors did not go beyond professing a need for 
community participation However, Dasgupta and Buch have very adequately raised the 
question of how to evolve community participation in the heterogeneous urban societies of 
India. Ahmed too brings out the absence of ‘common goals’ within the urban population. 
Here, disparities within and across the cities become central Unfortunately, how privatisation 
and decentralisation would affect these dispanties has been completely sidelined. Decentral- 
isation 1s not a wonder tool that by itself will remove dispanities, especially in a poor country 
like India where the issue of basic services for the urban poor 1s often politicised for electoral 
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gains—a fact sufficiently brought home by Haider. Joshi demonstrates how, in Nepal, most 
legislation professing decentralisation merely created confusion under an autocratic political 
system. A somewhat similar problem faces us in India even after the cosmetic changes 
proposed ın the 73rd Amendment (Golandaz). That an efficient administration, combined 
with a private-public interface, may solve the problems is an argument emerging out of the 
papers (Buch and Rao). An innovativeness in choosing technology that 1s locally relevant, 
affordable and productive, is also nghtly emphasised by several authors 

The books no doubt offer a valuable exchange of experiences among developing countries 
in the management of urban basic services and raise important issues to be pondered over by 
policy-makers as well as researchers. 


Panjab University RasesH GILL 
Chandigarh 


Sara Dickey, Cinema and the urban poor in south India. Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1993. xiv + 213 pp. Plates, notes, appendix, refs., dex. $49.95. 


Sarah Dickey’s fieldwork study of popular film audiences in Madurai aims to understand the 
attitudes revealed by the underprivileged in their responses to film-going. Rather than focus 
on clear-cut sociological categories of caste and class to describe her subyect, she takes 
recourse to a notion of the poor which encompasses a broad swathe of the economically 
insecure ın society. Here, she resorts to features of experience and self-awareness as determin- 
ing identity, and amongst the spheres of existence which emerge as important 1s the neighbour- 
hood. Subsequent to her analysis of the attitudes of film-makers and viewers, she also devotes 
space to the significance of stars’ fan-clubs in articulating a notion of the urban poor. 

A general problem of the book les ın its tabulation of information about neighbourhood 
routines, religious practice, language issues (referred to rather unhelpfully as ‘Tamil chauvin- 
ism’), features of gendered socialisation, the history of the Tamil film industry—none of 
which feed coherently into understanding the place of the cinema in the lives of the people she 
studies. In terms of audience ethnography, it was particularly disappointing that Dickey 
presents us with the different social profiles of the three neighbourhoods she examined, but 
fails to refer to these distinctions in analysing audience response to the cinema. 

Methodologically, Dickey favours the interview to understand her subject, but does not 
reflect on the status of direct testimony. For the interviewee may adopt a position which jells 
with the social norm, rather than expresses what s/he really feels. Thus, when film directors 
say that they are motivated by personal fulfilment and a desire to be creative, and express 
contempt for the audience’s desire for sensational gratification, or audiences disavow interest 
in the cinema because of the immorality of its representations, then they are articulating a 
public opinion. What 18 the status of that which is not spoken about, the various cinematic 
attractions of sensation, performance, action and eroticism ın the constitution of social 
identity? Dickey skirts these issues, preferrmg to analyse how the depiction of social and 
familial relationships in cinema may illuminate social behaviour, and structures her discussions 
with film-goers to these ends. Certain insights emerge about what is considered transgressive 
in family life and gendered relations, but one wonders whether her extensive description of 
three films was needed to bring out these connections Perhaps a certain amount of narrative 
analysis would have enriched the analysis, I am especially thinking of how cinema constructs 
subjectivity in montage and mise-en-scene, relaying us through a series of emotional disposi- 
tions as it builds narrative. This medium-specific analysis might have been correlated with 
other types of indirect information about the audience’s mental make-up, as reflected in the 
wider generation of narratives and images available ın fan magazines, popular film periodicals, 
urban visual culture and popular fiction. The testimony of the subjects would then be placed 
in a more complicated, and contradictory, setting. 
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The author's tendency to accept testimony at face value 1s particularly constraining when ıt 
comes to fan-clubs In seeking to recover these institutions as expressive of the interests and 
outlook of the poor, she distinguishes them from patronising middle-class service organisations; 
rather than urge uplift, they realise that greater financial support ıs what matters to poor 
people. However, on her own admission, the clubs claim to have achieved more than they 
accomplish, and see themselves as distinct from the poor, patronising them in their own 
fashion. An investigation of the resources and activities of the clubs, apart from their rhetoric, 
would have been a useful corrective. The question of how power is wielded amongst the lower 
classes, a hierarchy within a hierarchy, 1s therefore not addressed. 


Centre for Study of Developing Societies Ravi S VASUDEVAN 
Delhi 


SvaTi JosHi, ed., Rethinking English. Essays in literature, language, history. New Delhi: 
Tnanka, 1991. 348 pp. Notes. Rs. 280. 


Rethinking English, a collection of ten essays edited by Svati Joshi, could be called a return to 
the question of English and English literary studies broached in earlier works such as Masks of 
conquest. But if so, it is a return inspired and novel enough to justify the word ‘rethinking’ in 
the title. Its ten contributors propose new terms and categories through which English in India 
needs to be thought; they also propose a fundamental shift ın focus from the oppressiveness of 
the wnstitution to the ways in which it has been resisted. 

The ten essays, which will not be discussed ın order, fall broadly into three groups. Svati 
Joshi’s Introduction and the essays by Teyaswani Niranjana, Urvashi Butala, and Kumkum 
Sangari, together offer a historicised rationale for discussing English in India ın the light of as 
yet inadequately theorised maternal practices such as translation (Niranjana) and publishing 
(Butalia), and of equally neglected questions about gender (Sangam). A second group of 
essays, by Alok Rai, Badri Raina, and Aijaz Ahmed, pose a series of difficult and compelling 
questions about the production of teachers, students and knowledges within the elitist 
institution of English studies. Finally, the essays by Susie Tharu, Harish Tnvedi, and Jasodhara 
Bagchi shift the focus from the dead-weight of the institution to the ingenious ways in which it 
has been sidestepped by indigenous literatures and writers, especially women Particularly 
welcome in this collection are Joshi’s mgorous Introduction; Sangari’s essay on the evolution 
of the categories ‘women’ and ‘literature’; Butalia’s historical account of publishing; Tharu’s 
and Trivedi’s essays on specific cultural resistances; and, finally, Ahmed’s call to overhaul the 
institution of English literature by tramsgressing against its two constitutive terms—English’ 
and ‘literature’—in favour of a multilingual, materially grounded project of cultural studies 

There are inevitably some disappointments as well, the most surprising of which is the 
tendency of a very few contributors to quote compulsively from the British canon and even, in 
one instance, to credit it with ‘secularity’, ‘refinement’, and other liberal humanist benefits 
This is offset by an equally occasional effort to address flourishing anglophone literary 
traditions in other Third World cultures—a focus that one would have liked to see sustained 
through the book. Similarly, one would have welcomed finding Tharu’s and Sangan’s attentive- 
ness to questions of gender to be a rule rather than the exception ın the book. 

Nonetheless the book, like the recent collection The le of the land, should be required 
reading for many people: those who teach, administer, and fund English programmes; those 
unsuspecting undergraduates who continue to flood them; and those expatnates, such as 
myself, who profess Third World literatures abroad. For all of us, Rethinking English is not only 
an uncompromising reminder of the paralysis that informs our profession of English, but also a 
lifeline that somehow restores our faith in solutions in the midst of its sobering diagnosis. 


Purdue University APARAJITA SAGAR 
USA 
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HEIN STREEFKERK, On the production of knowledge: Fieldwork tn south Gujarat, 1971-1991. 
Comparative Asian Studies-11. Amsterdam: VU University Press, 1993 50 pp. Notes, 
refs. Ff. 9.50. 


This slim volume on fieldwork contains three essays which examine three minor problems, 
viz , (t) the manipulation of informants by the researcher; (X) the different ways of obtaining 
information when it is not available; and (iz) a ‘new’ look at the field on the author’s return to 
it after twenty years. Streefkerk very briefly and superficially examines issues of objectivity 
and subjectivity, of the ethics of fieldwork, of the changing character of ethnography, and so 
on. He does so in a framework that makes no reference to the contemporary work on the 
subject of fieldwork. Considering that this volume was published in 1993, it is strange that he 
decides not to engage with postmodernism and its influence on contemporary ethnography 
and theory He also neglects to discuss the gender dimension ın fieldwork in any depth. At the 
outset, then, this volume is already limited ın its scope and the issues which it seeks to 
address. 

Streefkerk was educated at the University of Amsterdam and rather naively discusses the 
fact that he was ‘taught’ to be ‘socially concerned’ by ‘some Professors’. He then set out to 
work on industrial entrepreneurs in south Gujarat in 1971-72. In his first essay, presented at a 
conference ın 1972, he states his preferred ‘strategy’ of the ‘loosely-structured interview’ 
which no doubt has been used by anthropologists in many different contexts and conditions of 
fieldwork. He also discusses the ‘manipulation’ of the informant in different situations and the 
‘role-conflict’ he experiences as a result. He refers to the ‘hypocrisy of the whole procedure’ 
and suggests that ‘the framing of an ethical code’ is ‘impossible’ unless ‘certain types of 
research’ are ‘forbidden’. Streefkerk does not however specify what kinds of research fall into 
the category of the forbidden. He does make the point that the goals of research determine its 
legitimacy, but this is questionable as what might appear irrelevant research for his purposes 
may be perfectly valid and legitimate research for another scholar. 

The second essay discusses the different ways in which the researcher obtains information 
and has nothing significantly new to suggest or offer. Finally, Streefkerk writes about his 
return to his field in 1990 and provides a description of the physical changes in the area and 
briefly mentions the growth of a middle class. He also refers to the changes in industrial 
entrepreneurship since he was last there which makes him reconsider his opinion on industrial 
development. Surely such changes were to be expected after twenty years and it is therefore 
not startling that Streefkerk perceived things differently in 1990. It might have been more 
useful, however, if he had developed his views on the theoretical and methodological 
implications of the ‘social production of knowledge’ with which he concludes the volume. 


Central Institute of Education MEENAKSHI THAPAN 
University of Delhi 


CATHERINE KOHLER RigssMAN, Narrative analysis. Qualitative Research Methods Series, 30. 
Newbury Park: Sage, 1993. vii + 79 pp. Figs., tables, notes, bibliogr. 


This exposition of the principles of narrative analysis is a crisp and thankfully accessible 
introduction to a range of more or less formal techniques for the interpretation of first-person 
oral narratives. Drawing on recent wntings in literary criticism and sociolinguistics, Riessman 
attempts to strike a balance between the social science demand for replicablity and validation, 
and the near-nihilism of postmodernist anti-positivism. 

First-person oral narratives are not the only types of narrative that an interpretive social 
science must confront, but they are actually the stuff of much anthropological and sociological 
primary data, being typically used to lend authenticity to social science writing without, in 
most cases, special regard for the immediate or wider context of production, rhetorical 
strategies and narrative sequencing, let alone intonation, emphases, pauses, hesitations and 
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repetitions. Narrative analysis seeks to recover the social information that is lost when first- 
person narratives are deployed ın this supertfically transparent but methodologically problem- 
atic way However, very few texts can be handled with the painstaking attention to textual 
detail that narrative analysis demands, and sceptics will always question the representativeness of 
such cases. Besides, there 1s the ever-present danger that analytical virtuosity may become an 
‘end in itself, obscuring the sociological questions that prompted analysis in the first place. 

Ruessman organises her discussion ın a down-to-earth way around three contrasting examples 
of narrative analysis taken from recent feminist writings on the pro-life/pro-choice debate, 
women’s health issues, and the personal narratives of divorced couples. These examples are 
quite fascinating in themselves, apart from their Strictly methodological interest Though one 
1s ultimately left uncertain as to how the insights into narrative structure so gained illuminate 
larger sociological and political issues, the appetite ıs certainly whetted for more! 


Institute of Economic Growth PATRICIA UBEROI 
Delhi 
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The vernacularisation of Hindutva: 
The BJP and Shiv Sena in rural Maharashtra 


Thomas Blom Hansen 





The recent conquest of political power in Maharashtra by the Shiv Sena-BJ]P combine was 
premised upon the advances made by these parties into the rural districts of the state in the late 
1980s This politcal expansion was made possible by a growing dissatisfaction with the 
immobility of the Congress organisation, which in the course of the 1980s proved incapable of 
incorporating the new upwardly mobile groups thrown up by the intensified commercialisaton 
in the rural areas. Taking four village studies ın the Aurangabad region as its point of departure, 
the article argues that it was the Shiv Sena’s and BJP’s successful assumption of the discourse of 
‘aggressive Hindus’ in a region marked by long-standing communal tension, along with a 
growing opposition to ineffective Congress policies in the region, which made the region into a 
stronghold of the two hitherto urban-based parties. It is finally argued that it was especially the 
Shiv Sena’s translation of the Hindutva discourse into the dominant political idiom of Maratha 
valour and rustic virtues, rather than the Ramjanmabhoom: agitation, that provided a crucial 
unpetus to Hindu communal politics in the state. 


The state of Maharashtra was until recently regarded as an unassailable 
citadel of the Congress party. The electoral victory of the Shiv Sena-BJP 
alliance in Maharashtra in March 1995 broke the Congress monopoly on 
forming governments in Maharashtra, but was also full of ironies. One of 
these ironies is that the electoral victory of the Hindutva parties arrived 
somewhat unexpectedly, after several years of local setbacks, defections 
and splits since the initial success of the alliance as a powerful force in the 
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1990 state elections where both the Shiv Sena and the BJP secured a 
substantial following in rural Maharashtra. Another irony is that the coming 
to power of the Shiv Sena and BJP was premised more on the weakness of 
Congress power, and on a campaign targeting Congress failures, than on a 
campaign on the well-rebearsed themes of Hindutva. There is, finally, also 
a profound irony in the fact that the BJP could only win power in the old 
cradle of the RSS by becoming the political junior partner of the Shiv Sena. 

From an all-India perspective, these peculiarities may be seen as moments 
in a long-term regionalisation of politics that render political discourses, 
mobilisation patterns and alliances in each state ever more discrete and 
distinctive. The differentiated trajectories of the BJP in different states 
since the late 1980s have made it abundantly clear that the continuing 
momentum of Hindu nationalism in Indian politics is becoming regionalised. 
Hence, any understanding of the trajectory as well as possible futures of 
Hindutva must take as its point of departure the local and regional dynamics 
that have provided the conditions for the current advances of Hindu 
nationalist forces. 

An important key to an understanding of the recent victory of the Shiv 
Sena and BJP in Maharashtra lies, therefore, in the structures and effects 
of the initial ‘Hindutva wave’ in the state from the late 1980s to 1992. In 
this period both parties expanded out of their previous urban confines in 
Bombay, Pune and Nagpur, and successfully established themselves as 
viable alternatives to the Congress in the rural areas, especially in the 
regions of Konkan, Marathwada and Vidarbha. The electoral successes of 
the alliance in both 1990 (94 seats) and 1995 (138 seats) were achieved in 
these regions and in Bombay, whereas the Congress remained dominant in 
both western and northern Maharashtra. 

I will argue, in the following pages, firstly, that the Hindutva wave in 
Maharashtra from 1987 to 1992 was a contingent articulation of a growing 
disgruntlement with a crumbling Congress hegemony whose discourse of 
secular encompassment and mechanisms for distribution of political 
patronage were being undermined by the growing commercialisation of the 
rural economy, by the concomitant social differentiation in the villages, 
and by the sedimentation of a ‘paradigm of rights’ vis-à-vis the state as a 
still more widespread popular political idiom. Secondly, I shall, through a 
brief presentation of four village studies carried out in the Aurangabad 
district in Maharashtra in 1992-93, seek to demonstrate that it was the co- 
presence of (a) a relatively unarticulated ‘availability’ for oppositional 
discourses of younger, displaced, unemployed Hindu men, (b) a sizeable 
Muslim minority in the villages, and (c) internal factional politics in the 
village, which provided the conditions for the success of the Shiv Sena and 
the BJP in these villages. Thirdly, I shall try to show that both the Shiv 
Sena and the BJP have been compelled to operate upon the discursive and 
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institutional terrain rendered by the hegemonic Congress machine, and 
thus compelled to appropriate parts of the dominant idioms on caste and 
patronage institutionalised by the Congress culture. It will be argued that it 
was the Shiv Sena’s ‘communal populism’, cast in the distinctly regional 
‘vernacularised’ idiom of Maratha martiality and rustic values, combined 
with a flexible and innovative mode of organisation, rather than promises 
of a Hindu rashtra or the Ramjanmabhoomi agitation, which enabled the 
alliance to acquire a substantial electoral base in rural Maharashtra. 


I 
The democratic revolution and mass politics in Maharashtra 


The crux of de Tocqueville’s understanding of the democratic revolution as 
a continuous expansion of the notion of equality into ever more societal 
spheres has, in an interesting reinterpretation, been described as ‘the 
conditions in which a relation of subordination becomes a relation of 
oppression and thereby constitutes itself as a site of an antagonism’ (Laclau 
and Mouffe 1985:153). The democratic revolution may, in other words, be 
seen as the process whereby hitherto unquestioned social relations become 
objects of intense politicisation and political struggle; whereby more dis- 
courses and social practices become publicly contested; and whereby larger 
social groups become effectively enfranchised and politically mobilised. 
The dynamic in the democratic revolution flows from the contingent com- 
bination of transformations of economic and social structures with the 
unsettling of certitudes and values brought about by notions of equality 
and individual rights. On the one hand, commercialisation and economic 
development constantly displace and differentiate social structures; differ- 
entiation and refinement of modes of bureaucratic regulation of social life 
create new fissures and new political conflicts; and processes of urbanisation 
and the spread of communication facilities further deepen the secularisation 
processes and confront still larger groups with new imaginations, uncertain- 
ties and ambiguities. On the other hand, various forms of democratic 
ideology are gradually disseminated to larger groups, for instance through 
the ‘vernacularisation’ of notions of freedom, equality and rights, and 
through the internalisation of these notions—however fragmentary—by 
still larger groups. Far from producing a homogeneous modernity, the 
combinations of these two clusters of processes tend to undermine existing 
forms of authority and hierarchy, and tend to crystallise popular political 
practices within a ‘paradigm of rights’ vis-à-vis the state and other author- 
ities, manifesting itself in growing popular assertiveness in the public 
realm. 

Political articulations of protest are not necessities flowing from the 
social structure, but are basically contingent, and yet are conditioned by 
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the structure of dominance in the political field, the viability of oppositional 
forces, the legacy of popular insurgencies, etc. Neverthéless, the socio- 
economic, institutional and cultural structures inherited from an earlier 
epoch always render a certain set of problematics, contradictions and 
differences as urgent and ‘legitimate problematics’ (Bourdieu 1991: 172-73). 
Similarly, structural processes constantly produce various distributions of 
political ‘availability’ that, contingently, may be articulated in multiple, 
though not infinite, ways. The political field is thus never fully determined, 
but is at the same time always (pre)structured. It is, in other words, open to 
a limited set of historical possibilities, though the limitations and possibilities 
can never be fully known in advance. Political mobilisation and the creation 
of new identities can hence be said to take place as structured contingencies 
(see Hansen 1991, 1996b). 

Contemporary Maharashtra is marked by a high level of politicisation, 
widespread political consciousness and popular assertiveness. The mass 
polity in Maharashtra may plausibly be seen as a product of a gradual 
democratic revolution over the last century, structured around the two 
clusters of processes outlined above: in terms of structural transformations, 
Maharashtra has seen an uneven industrial growth heavily concentrated 
around the Bombay-Pune corridor; a gradual but penetrating commercial- 
isation of agriculture; and a concomitant emergence of a numerically and ` 
economically significant stratum of middle-peasants in the rural areas, and 
a large urban middle class. This economic development has been accom- 
panied by an expanding ‘governmentalisation’, i.e., an active public 
regulation of industrial growth and a spatial allocation of investments; a 
successful cooperative structure promoting commercial farming; a rapidly 
expanding educational system—especially higher education—spurring 
expectations of social mobility; and a fairly empowered system of Panchayat 
institutions which, especially at the district level handles considerable and 
important resources. The cooperative structure and the Panchayat system 
have contributed to the entrenchment of the power of local landowning 
castes (rich and middle peasants), but they have also produced new arenas 
for a progressive politicisation of still larger segments of the electorate, 
often as moments in factional and inter-party competition (see Attwood 
1993; Rosenthal 1977). 

The democratic revolution in Maharashtra has, in brief, created a rich 
repertoire of antagonistic and competing political discourses, which has 
progressively induced ever larger social groups into local political arenas— 
in a bid for recognition, resources, identity and self-respect. These political 
arenas have grown in number and importance after Independence, but 
have also to a large extent been monopolised and enveloped by the 
patronage politics and the power structure of the Congress. 

The historical marginality of Hindu nationalist forces in rural Maharashtra 
prior to the 1980s can largely be ascribed to the strength and persistence of 
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Congress dominance in the rural areas of the state. This strength has 
historically been based on three pillars: Firstly, the importance of the large 
and rural-based patronage power of the strong cooperative movement in 
the state, particularly active within sugar, banking and irrigation in the 
western districts of the state, cannot be overestimated. 

Secondly, after Independence the Congress had rather successfully 
managed to represent the Maratha pole in the overriding ‘Brahmin- 
Maratha antagonism’ which throughout the 20th century has emerged as 
one of the most enduring discursive constructions in Maharashtrian politics, 
and as one of the most popularised and widespread modes of historical 
knowledge in the state. The construction of this antagonism refers to (and 
produces) these caste groups as empirical categories with objectified 
boundaries, as well as to phantasmagoric constructions,of these caste 
groups as historical essences and conspiracies that organise historical and 
societal imaginations or what Zizek aptly calls ‘ideological fantasies struc- 
turing reality’ (1989: 33). 

In the 1980s, the Congress hegemony in Maharashtra was gradually 
undermined by an intensified economic development and an intensification 
of the democratic revolution. The general growth in the consumer goods 
sector in the 1980s had very appreciable effects in Maharashtra. Industrial- 
isation picked up outside the Bombay—Pune corridor and many provincial 
towns and smaller talukas experienced a rapid growth in population, 
production and commercial diversification. Provincial cities like Aurangabad, 
Jalgaon and Jalna more than doubled or tripled their population in less 
than a decade. Along with rapid urbanisation, the agricultural economy 
became increasingly commercialised, rural incomes grew steadily and a 
growing market for consumer goods developed in the villages. In less than 
a decade, a wide range of new consumer products, television sets, video 
libraries, etc., became widely available in most of the larger villages in 
rural Maharashtra. This development boosted social differentiation and 
bred a host of new socially mobile groups, many of whom had both 
commercial and urban contacts and educational qualifications. 

A related development was the increasing social mobility and social 
ambitions among young men from poorer Maratha and OBC groups, 
particularly Malis, Kolis and Agris, but also the nomadic Dhangar and 
Banjara communities.' Fairly large segments of these caste groups had in 


| The exact empirical boundaries of the Maratha caste obviously remain difficult to establish 
and have been an object of competing political interpretations. In the Gazetteer of Thana 
district, vol XIII, part 1 from 1882, Kunbis, Agns and Kolis are all described as discrete 
castes, and yet within each of them there are ‘Maratha-Agris’, ‘Maratha-Kolis’ (pp. 115-29), 
etc., indicating the use of the Maratha label as a symbol of superiority even within caste 
groups that are not endogamously connected to Marathas. In the Gazetteer of Pune district 
from 1882, vol. XVII, part 1, Kunbis are described as falling ın two classes—Kunbis and 
Marathas—that cannot be clearly distinguished (p 284). In the 1931 Census quoted by Lele 
(1990: 120-21), Marathas and Kunbis are lumped together in one category. The Kunbi jati, 
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the 1980s received education in the mushrooming colleges and educational 
institutions in the smaller towns and provincial cities all over the state. 
Many of the young, semi-educated, and underemployed men graduating 
from these colleges tried to make it as minor businessmen and contractors 
in the expanding economy. They were, however, facing difficulties in 
penetrating the tight-knit clientelistic networks in the politico-administrative 
set-up, where the brokerage of political connections, contracts and official 
permits take place. These groups of young men were, in other words, 
located in the almost classically volatile situation of rising, but unfulfilled 
social expectations. In Bombay, similar groups of young unemployed men 
became important carriers of the emerging ‘dada culture? which, in a 
somewhat paler version, percolated to smaller towns and villages as well 
where groups of younger businessmen and their associates were running 
smaller shops (electronics, cold drinks, video libraries), small contracting 
firms, country bars, small transport businesses, etc. They were at the fringe 
of the organised and clientelised economy, and marginal in terms of 
economic power and social status. This social group was often communally 
divided between young Marathas and OBCs, on the one hand, and younger 
Muslims, traditionally engaged in trade and commerce, on the other hand. 
The former group, i.e., of young Marathas and OBCs, socially mobilised 
but marginalised from power and social recognition, politically ‘available’ 
but rendered somewhat homeless between the well-established political 
identities of the Marathas, Dalits, Muslims, Brahmins, etc., became the 
core group from which both the Shiv Sena and the BJP successfully 
recruited activists and local leaders. Finally, the political homelessness of 
young Marathas and OBCs was compounded by the return of Sharad 
Pawar and his dissident Congress (S) to Congress (I) in 1986, stalling many 
promising political careers in the Congress (S). 

This obviously ripe and available constituency of young disgruntled 
Marathas’ and OBC groups was wooed by almost all non-Congress forces 


which makes up a substantial section of the Maratha caste, has actually been classified as 
OBC since the 1950s. This has more recently given rise to the interesting situation that 
Maratha-Kunbis often classify themselves as Kunbis when asked by government officials, 
while they classify themselves as Marathas in a political or local social context. This only 
proves that caste labels must be regarded as loci of changing identification and meaning rather 
than as a sort of sociological ‘rock-bottom’ objectivity of permanent jatis. 

? This apt phrase is borrowed from Gerard Heuzé’s analysis of the Shiv Sena in Bombay 
(1995). Dada (elder brother) is the popular designation for local strongmen/criminals, or 
young boys aspiring to that status. 

> The Maratha caste myth was articulated in an aggressive and chauvinistic direction by the 
caste organisation, Maratha Mahasangh, started by a dissident Congressman from southern 
Maharashtra in the early 1980s. The organisation won a considerable following among angry 
young Marathas from poor backgrounds in the sugar belt in western Maharashtra—in Bom- 
bay and Marathwada. Many of these followers were later absorbed by the Shiv Sena (Chou- 
salkar 1989: 84-88). 
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in the state in the latter part of the 1980s and the early 1990s. The BJP 
promoted Gopinath Munde, a Banjara from Marathwada as a political 
leader, and promoted many other OBCs as local leaders all over the state. 
The appointment of Sudhkarrao Naik, coming from the same community 
in Vidarbha, as Chief Minister in the Congress cabinet in 1991, was also a 
move to present the Congress as attractive to OBC groups. The pertinent 
question arising from this is, therefore, how the Shiv Sena, and to some 
extent the BJP, emerged victorious from this scramble? 

I will throw light on this issue from three angles. Firstly, I will show how 
the general features of the Shiv Sena and the BJP in Maharashtra have 
conditioned their expansion strategies in the 1980s. Secondly, I will scrutinise 
the specific background and trajectory of the Hindutva wave in Aurangabad 
district from 1985 to 1992—specifically Aurangabad city and four villages 
in various parts of the district. Finally, I will try to assess the effects of the 
Hindutva wave in Maharashtra and the durability of the rural constituencies 
of the Shiv Sena and the BJP. 


Ul 
The Hindutva wave in Maharashtra: Strategies, contingencies 
and compulsions 


The Shiv Sena must be understood in the context of the peculiarities of the 
social structure and political culture of Bombay which gave birth to it. The 
Shiv Sena condenses the diversity and constant fluctuations of social and 
cultural identities in the city into articulations of a series of ‘thin’, com- 
munal antagonisms which, by virtue of their simplicity and flexibility, have 
allowed the Shiv Sena entry into both the middle classes and the slum 
population of the city. 

The Shiv Sena’s loose, widely dispersed and localised organisation in 
Bombay permeates the neighbourhoods. At the same time, it is permeated 
by, and articulates many ideals, languages and practices prevailing in the slum 
and Jower-middle-class neighbourhoods in which a majority of Bombay’s in- 
habitants live. The ability of the Shiv Sena to engage with, and negotiate, 
popular identities in their own language, sets the organisation apart from 
the Sangh parivar, and from most of the established political parties (see 
Gupta 1982: 70-153). A second crucial feature of the Shiv Sena was, and 
still remains, its emphasis on action and manliness. The Shiv Sena endows 
its followers with strength and self-respect through a brotherhood; with an 
identity as defenders of their families—especially women, and with a 
populist idiom—coined by Bal Thackeray—defying the social norms and 
authority of the city establishment, though never in a socially radical 
fashion. The central operative principles in the Shiv Sena are sudden, 
quick, collective action, physical strength and anti-intellectual resoluteness. 
Nationalist ideology is central to these outbursts of energy and aggression 
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so typical of the Shiv Sena, though never employed as the central constitutive 
material of an alternative civil society (as in the RSS). The nationalist 
discourse of the Shiv Sena exists as durable, simple, pervasive slogans and 
agendas of ‘exorcism of the Other’—be they south Indians, Communists or 
Muslims (Hansen 1996a). 

Thirdly, the Shiv Sena, as a political party, is in many ways shaped by the 
dominant political culture of clientelism, patronage, vote banks and electoral 
populism which the Congress has parented. At the same time, a consider- 
able part of the Shiv Sena’s appeal to younger people lies in its anti- 
establishment and anti-political image as an organisation that does social 
work for the ‘people’. In spite of this carefully nurtured image, the Shiv 
Sena leadership, steeped in a middle-class world, has in the 1980s (and 
earlier) eagerly grabbed whatever opportunities are available for accumu- 
lating political power, wealth and other benefits flowing within the political 
institutions, and has propelled itself to membership—albeit never fully 
recognised—of the city’s parvenu elite. This has engendered conflicts within 
the leadership, and it constantly threathens to deplete the populist, anti- 
establishment credentials of the Shiv Sena. 

The thin and flexible discourse, and the flexible mode of its operation 
facilitated the Shiv Sena’s expansion beyond Bombay from the mid-1980s 
onwards. The appeal to violence and manliness as a means for coping with 
the loss of self-respect in the face of blocked prospects of social mobility, 
had a still wider appeal in the many growing cities and towns in inland 
Maharashtra. The Shiv Sena’s brash, self-confident, ‘street smart’ style 
represented to many young men in villages and towns the essence of what 
Bombay’s tantalising modernity was imagined to be. 

Success in the Bombay Municipal Corporation elections in 1985 and the 
sudden control over vast resources caused surprise and some disarray in 
the Shiv Sena leadership. In the following couple of years most of the 
efforts of the Shiv Sena leadership were directed towards consolidation of 
its political structures, and occupying the positions in the network of 
clientelistic relations which attainment of political power always offers. 

In this period, Thackeray and his lieutenants were approached by a large 
number of young enterprising men from small towns all over Maharashtra, 
seeking admission to the Shiv Sena and permission to start local shakhas in 
small towns and remote areas in Marathwada and Vidarbha. These per- 
missions were granted, the circulation of the Shiv Sena’s weekly magazine 
Marmik was encouraged, but no systematic effort to consolidate the organ- 
isation was undertaken until after 1988. At this point, the Shiv Sena had 
accumulated enough manpower and money to boost its image and organ- 
isation all over the state, and several initiatives were launched. The most 
effective instrument proved to be Bal Thackeray’s extensive tours and 
mass rallies all over the state. The reputation of Thackeray was already 
well-established at this point, and the massive turnout to these rallies even 
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in provincial towns and rural areas broke all previous records. Images of 
Thackeray, audio tapes of his speeches and photocopies of his cartoons 
and editorials started to circulate all over the state. Simultaneously, the 
larger units of the Shiv Sena were given financial assistance and organisational 
backing to consolidate their local networks, as well as to contest local 
elections wherever possible. After the Assembly elections in 1990, party 
MLAs were deputed to oversee the activities in various districts. Yet the 
density and discipline of this organisational endeavour never came close to 
the strictly controlled system of the Sangh parivar. The Shiv Sena’s consti- 
tuency and new branches were often spontaneously created and loosely 
coordinated by local leaders whose main function was to ensure loyalty to 
the upper rungs of the party leadership. 

The Shiv Sena has never systematically attempted to become the central 
vehicle for the articulation of OBC interests, but has at various points 
appealed to OBC groups by criticising the dominance of the Congress and 
the Marathas, and by ridiculing Dr. Ambedkar and the Dalit movement. 
In particular, Chagan Bhujbal, a prominent Shiv Sena leader belonging to 
the Mali caste, sought actively to project the Shiv Sena as promoting OBC 
interests. Bhujbal was a central figure in the Shiv Sena’s attempts to 
counter the persistent charges that the party was dominated by upper-caste 
leaders, and he was instrumental in recruiting a large number of lower- 
caste men as local leaders and candidates in the elections both in Bombay 
and in the rural areas. In spite of Bal Thackeray’s employment of elements 
of the Maratha mythology of strength and martial prowess, and his open 
opposition to any caste-based reservation policy and the Mandal formula, 
Bhujbal’s efforts and the prevailing structure of ‘availability’ in the electorate 
nevertheless ensured a substantial Shiv Sena following among OBC groups 
in Vidarbha, Marathwada and Bombay. In the late 1980s the Shiv Sena 
thus emerged as a distinctly non-Brahmin party, whose style, rhetoric and 
activist stance appealed in multiple ways to Maratha and lower-caste 
youth. 

The historical problem of the Sangh parivar in Maharashtra was always 
its social and cultural isolation. Ideologically, it was invariably located at 
the Brahmin pole in the overarching ideological polarity between Brahmins 
and Marathas. This situation had been dramatically compounded by the 
anti-Brahmin riots and popular stigmatisation of the Chitpavan Brahmins, 
in particular after the assassination of Gandhi by a Hindu nationalist 
Brahmin from Pune. Socially, the Sangh parivar was confined to the urban 
high caste middle class, and it was politically locked in opposition to an 
extraordinarily powerful Congress party. The deep-running ambivalence in 
the Sangh parivar regarding electoral politics and patronage politics, and 
the quest, especially in the RSS, for ideological purity and principled 
stands, only exacerbated this isolation. Most of the attempts to create a 
broader mass-following through various front organisations found few 
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takers because of the condescending paternalism that characterised its 
approach towards poor and Jower caste groups. Maharashtrian society was 
from early on highly politicised, and probably one of the most secularised 
in India. The historical processes of popular political mobilisation had 
disseminated notions of equality and a paradigm of rights, and had also 
compelled the Congress in Maharashtra to be more ‘progressive’, i.e., 
more responsive to demands for poverty eradication programmes and 
concessions to weak groups than most of the Congress machines in other 
Indian states. To ‘make it’ as a political or social movement in Maharashtra, 
therefore, required more than the Sangh parivar’s classical condescending 
dissemination of higher caste and middle class norms. 

In the 1980s, this situation changed gradually. The BJP sought to project 
itself as a broad popular party, and it systematically projected non- 
Brahmins as candidates in elections, as leaders of mass organisations, etc. 
The party also took up a wide range of economic and social issues, and 
succeeded in organising several huge rallies of cotton producers against 
government price policies. The BJP’s rural following was, however, mainly 
confined to Vidarbha, where Congress power was traditionally weak and 
the Maratha caste numerically far smaller than in the rest of the state. The 
breakthrough did not come until the late 1980s when the Shiv Sena was 
able, through radical communal populism, to build a large mass-following 
all over the state, and to acquire a substantial following also among the 
Marathas and other rural groups. In 1989 the BJP formally joined the 
bandwagon of open communal politics and the mass-following the BJP 
hence acquired in the rural districts was primarily reaped from the communal 
sentiments stirred by the Shiv Sena juggernaut.‘ The prominence of the 
BJP-Shiv Sena electoral alliance in pushing the Hindutva wave in Maha- 
rashtra has caused deep dissension within the Sangh parivar in the state. 
Among the so-called moderate BJP leaders and activists committed to 
refine the political strategy of the BJP as a political party (rather than as a 
Sangh parivar subsidiary), the alliance with the Shiv Sena remains a con- 
venient electoral arrangement. The alliance enabled the BJP to profile 
itself as a relatively sane and moderate party, while at the same time 
reaping some benefits of the more radical communal discourse of the Shiv 
Sena. Many RSS cadres of a more purist mould nevertheless disliked the 
association with the Shiv Sena, and felt that the politicisation and ‘verna- 
cularisation’ of Hindutva in Maharashtra made the entire organisation 
vulnerable to what was called a ‘creeping Congress culture’, i.e., factionalism, 
electoral arithmethic and corruption. To these forces, the Ayodhya count- 
down, the demolition of the Babri Masjid, and the subsequent ban on the 


* In the State Assembly elections in 1990, the Shiv Sena went from 2 to 52 seats, while the 
BJP went from 12 to 42 seats. The two parties together attracted 27 per cent of the vote, while 
the Congress led by Pawar won 39 per cent of the vote and 141 seats, i.e., 4 seats short of 
absolute majority (Sheth 1992: 174). 
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VHP and the dismissal of BJP state governments provided a welcome 
opportunity to cleanse and re-unite the organisational body of the Sangh 
parivar, and once again establish the unrivalled authority of the RSS within 
the movement. 


i 
Shiv Sena mobilisation in Aurangabad district 


The seven districts of the Marathwada region were among the economically 
and infrastructurally least developed in western India at Independence and 
until the 1980s have remained the most backward areas in the state of 
Maharashtra. In the 1980s there was a flow of industrial investment to 
Aurangabad city and several areas in the region, and the city expanded 
within a decade from around 250,000 people in 1980 to an estimated 
800,000 people in 1991.5 The entire occupational structure of the city 
changed towards more industrial jobs and more qualified manpower with 
expansion in construction, trade and transport. The surrounding talukas 
were affected in several ways: many younger people went for education, 
jobs, and business to Aurangabad; the commercialisation of the entire 
rural economy was boosted due to the proximity of a fast-growing market, 
and many of the big villages and towns along the main roads experienced a 
rapid growth in trade, commerce, income and employment. Most of the in- 
migration to Aurangabad came from adjacent districts and western 
Maharashtra, but there was also very substantial in-migration, especially of 
professionals, traders and skilled labour, from north India and Bengal. 
Aurangabad, founded by the Mughal emperor Aurangzeb in the 17th 
century, was the principal administrative centre for the entire Marathwada 
region within the princely state ruled by the Nizam of Hyderabad. Most of 
the powerful positions in this state were occupied by the local Muslim elite, 
who also held important positions in the trading community and as land- 
owners. The formerly powerful educated Muslim elite in Aurangabad city 
is today excluded from most administrative posts, and their political influ- 
ence has dwindled. In the rural areas in the district, the Muslim population 
is considerable (c. 20 per cent). Most Muslims are poor small-holders, 
labourers and petty traders, wholly dependent on the local, landowning 
Maratha elite. In the rural areas, the social position of the Muslims has also 
declined since 1948, with the disappearance of the limited privileges and . 
patronage which the Nizam’s administration extended to Muslim landholders 
and traders. The most important asset left to the Muslim population in the 
Marathwada region after 1948 was their electoral utility seen from the 
point of view of the local Maratha elites and the Congress party. The 


* Figures derived from Statistical abstract for Maharashtra state, 1982, 1985-86, 1986-87 
(Directorate of Economics and Statistics, Government of Maharashtra, Bombay, 1990), and 
from 1991 Census, Maharashtra (Census Directorate, Maharashtra, 1992). 
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Congress chose to build its electoral base in the area on a horizontal 
alliance between the dominant landowning groups (mainly Marathas), 
which could deliver much of the rural vote (including Muslims) organised 
in vertical alliances (Carter 1975). Muslim candidates catered primarily to 
the sizeable urban Muslim electorate. Hence since the 1950s, most of the 
MPs and MLAs from Aurangabad district (and the region as such) had 
been Marathas in rural constituencies, and Muslims in urban constituencies. 
Muslim politicians also figured prominently at the civic level in the Municipal 
Council, as Mayors, etc. 

The rapid urban growth in the 1980s in Aurangabad naturally modified 
the social structure profoundly. It produced a large first generation working 
class, partly drawn from the rural areas around the city. This large mass of 
newly, and yet only partly, proletarianised younger workers, still somewhat 
overwhelmed by the new city life, proved to be extremely receptive to the 
Shiv Sena’s communal populism. The professional and educated middle 
class also expanded rapidly and, due to north Indian migration, became 
increasingly oriented towards Hindi newspapers and north Indian customs. 
In the 1980s the BJP found a large constituency in these strata. Finally, 
urban growth also threw up a large group of petty traders, small manufac- 
turers, shopkeepers, and petty contractors in Aurangabad and in major 
villages and towns in the district. This group, mainly younger Marathas and 
a few Muslims, provided local leadership, resources and organisation to 
either side in the open communalisation of the political field from 1985 
onwards. 

The large Muslim community (40 per cent of the city population) was 
further marginalised in the social and economic structure, as it was poorly 
educated, and poorly equipped in terms of institutions and social networks 
to meet the challenges of rapid urbanisation (see Sinha 1989). Most of the 
poorly educated Muslim men work in marginal jobs as drivers and occasional 
labourers, and the rate of unemployment among men in the Muslim 
community is estimated to be as high as 50 per cent. The frustration with 
these social conditions, and with the generally declining status of Muslims 
in the region, was amplified by the fact that Muslim MLAs and MPs had 
represented both the region and the city for decades, without delivering 
any tangible benefits to their constituencies. In this situation of despair and 
marginalisation, two alternatives emerged attractive to young Muslim men 
in Aurangabad. Muslim communal organisations, like the Muslim League 
and Jamat-i-Islami, were encouraged by the general wave of Islamic revivalism 
in the early 1980s, the agitations in conjunction with the Shah Bano case, 
and the expanding ties with the Persian Gulf. As a result, the membership, 
especially of the Muslim League swelled. There were now more young men 
who wore beards and caps, and Muslim religious and educational institu- 
tions strengthened their links with Islamic institutions in the Middle East 
and north Africa. The ensuing influx of students from Jordan, Palestine 
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and north Africa to the city exacerbated the standard myths of the ‘anti- 
nationalism’ of Muslims. The credibility of such myths was strengthened by 
a growing number of small Urdu newspapers in the city, carrying the 
names of leading papers in Karachi and Islamabad, spreading a clear-cut 
communal message among Muslims in Aurangabad city. 

The other and more common alternative was the rapidly expanding 
underworld in Aurangabad run by a number of strong Muslim dadas with 
links to the Bombay underworld, especially the powerful gangster-king 
Haji Mastan. In the early and mid-1980s, the criminalisation of Aurangabad 
expanded due to a corrupt and compliant police force, a compliant civic 
administration, and municipal politicians and MLAs who were both unwilling 
and unable to curb the power of the Muslim underworld. To the ordinary 
Muslims in Aurangabad, and in particular the young unemployed boys, 
dada politicians-cum-social workers, like the Hasan brothers, became 
protectors, ideals and social success-stories. During this period, the power 
and riches of the Muslim underworld-kings grew rapidly. They sponsored 
Muslim religious festivals, held with unprecedented splendour, and financed 
the construction of dozens of small Muslim dargahs on roadsides and 
vacant land. The rapid urban growth was, as so often, accompanied by a 
growth in gambling, prostitution, smuggling and drug-peddling, but in this 
case these features were wholly communalised. The image of the old city of 
Aurangabad as a den of sin, crime and corruption run by communal 
Muslims was compounded by the obvious protection and patronage which 
the Muslim dadas enjoyed from the upper echelons in the state government.‘ 

It was in this situation of seething social frustration with strong communal 
undercurrents, not yet articulated in a public discourse, that rumours of the 
Shiv Sena’s communal populism, its aggressive role in the Thane-Bhiwandi 
riots in 1984, and its success in the Bombay Municipal Corporation in 1985, 
reached Aurangabad. In 1985 the agitations of Muslims against the Shah 
Bano verdict had been rather violent, and communal emotions had run 
high on a much-publicised criminal case in which a group of Jordanian 
students stood accused for the rape and murder of a young Hindu middle- 
class girl. The latter case had confirmed all the fears and myths of Muslim 
aggressiveness and potency, i.e., as a threat to Hindu women. On that 
pretext, a group of angry young educated men—some former RSS-swayarn- 
sevaks—got together to form the first Shiv Sena shakha in Aurangabad. 
All non-Brahmin and from rural backgrounds, they had come to Aurangabad 
in search of education and work. The party grew rapidly in Aurangabad, 


é The socialist journalist and writer Nishikant Bhalerao from Marathwada alleged that the 
Congress Chief Minister (and Muslim) A.R. Antulay was instrumental ın protecting and 
nourishing the nexus between the Muslim clergy, gangsters and Muslim politicians ın Auranga- 
bad ın the period from 1980 to 1985, when the local Municipal body had been dissolved and 
the city was administered by corrupt bureaucrats and policemen (Marathwada, Diwali issue, 
1988). 
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and within a few months a young energetic man, Subash Patil, took over 
the Shiv Sena organisation in the entire district.” 

From 1986 to 1987, Subash Patil and other young leaders toured the 
entire district intensively and started shakhas in hundreds of villages. In 
many cases groups of young Marathas and OBCs contacted the Shiv Sena 
in Aurangabad and asked for authorisation to start a shakha in their 
village, and invited Patil or others for the inauguration. Most of these rural 
shakhas consisted merely of signboards displaying the symbols of the Shiv 
Sena (tiger, bow and arrow), a shakha pramukh appointed by Patil, and an 
informal group of young boys attracted by the thrill and excitement associ- 
ated with the Shiv Sena’s name during these years. 

From 1986 onwards, the Shiv Sena gradually developed a more differen- 
tiated set of political demands beyond the formula of communal populism. 
Most of the demands were uncontroversial, like the construction of more 
dams, the implementation of better employment schemes, and the allotment 
of more funds for sanitation, water supply and infrastructure in the villages. 
But some of the demands also had wider repercussions, such as the demand 
for the removal of all illegal encroachments on public and private land. 
This demand struck a chord among the landowning and dominant sections 
in many villages, who took the opportunity to let all hell loose on Dalit 
encroachments on pasture land, and on alleged encroachnfént on public 
land by the many Muslim petty traders in villages and towns. After the 
large anti-Dalit riots in 1978—regarding the renaming of Marathwada 
University—caste feelings had been tense in many villages. When the Shiv 
Sena started its state-wide campaign against the publication of Dr. 
Ambedkar’s book Riddles of Hinduism in 1987, anti-Dalit sentiments 
flared up in many places. In Aurangabad district, the high profile of Dalit 
Panthers and other Dalit organisations in the 1970s had created widespread 
hostility among the Marathas and OBCs towards the neo-Buddhist Mahars. 
The Shiv Sena quickly exploited this sentiment and called for a struggle 
against the dominance of the ‘Ms—Mahars and Muslims’. Maratha youth 
in the villages—many of them formerly active in the Maratha Mahasangh 
whose anti-Dalit stand was well-known—started, in the garb of the Shiv 
Sena, to harass and assault Dalits and drive them away from the encroached 
land. 

Although anti-Dalit sentiments played a significant part in the Shiv 
Sena’s expansion in the rural areas in 1987, the anti-Muslim wave remained 
by far the most powerful mobiliser. In Aurangabad, as well as in villages 
and small towns, the Shiv Sena sponsored and encouraged large, conspicuous 
celebrations of Hindu festivals as well as the construction of new temples at 
roadsides and in vacant plots. This symbolic contestation of public space 


7 Subash Patil, alias Subash Jadhav, comes from a poor family and belongs to an OBC 
community. He explained that he had changed his name to Patil to make himself more 
acceptable to the Marathas and to higher castes (interview, Aurangabad, 3 September 1992). 
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was particularly condensed during the religious festivals where the Shiv 
Sena replayed the classical communal theme of reclaiming the urban space 
for the Hindus. Religious processions went slowly through the Muslim 
neighbourhoods, playing loud music and bursting crackers. Predictably, 
this had the desired effect, and most of the minor and major riots in the 
area were triggered off by tensions during religious festivals. This is turn 
exacerbated communal tension, and facilitated the Shiv Sena’s favourite 
self-representation as ‘the protector of all Hindus’. 

I will briefly demonstrate the strategies and contingencies of the Shiv 
Sena’s expansion in two of the villages south of Aurangabad which in the 
late 1980s became Shiv Sena strongholds in the region. As space does not 
permit a more detailed account of Jocal social dynamics, I will in the 
following confine myself to a summary of the political events unfolding in 
the villages from 1985 to 1992.® 

Bidkin is a relatively large and prosperous village 35 km south of Auranga- 
bad, located on the main road to Aurangabad, and deeply affected by the 
social and economic transformations in the city. Only 40 per cent of the 
population of 12,000 people depend directly on agriculture as Bidkin is a 
relatively undeveloped dryland farming village with less than 10 per cent 
irrigated land—all owned by rich farmers. The main source of income in 
the village is roadside trade and workshops in almost 100 shops and stalls 
along the highway, as well as petty contracting, transport, etc. The popu- 
lation is divided into 45 per cent Muslims, mainly shopkeepers and traders; 
40 per cent Hindus (Marathas and Malis, and a sizeable upper-caste 
group), mainly in agriculture; and 15 per cent Dalits, mainly labourers. 
Due to the proximity to Aurangabad and good civic facilities, the level of 
literacy and education is fairly high, and there is a wide circulation of 
newspapers. The RSS newspaper Tarun Bharat, published in Aurangabad, 
has a daily circulation of 100 copies in the village. The paramount problem 
in Bidkin is, as elsewhere, unemployment among young people. The local 
government official had registered more than 1,500 young un- or under- 
employed youths with some education in the village. 

The social conflicts in Bidkin had a communal dimension from early on, 
due to the precarious balance in the village between the two main commun- 
ities. Communal feelings were also boosted by the long-standing presence 
of the Jana Sangh in the village among the Marwaris, Brahmins and 
leading Marathas, who had been recruited for the party during their 


t From October 1992 to March 1993 I undertook a study of eight villages in two talukas in 
Aurangabad district. In three of the villages, the Shiv Sena had won local political power (and 
subsequently lost it), in three villages the BJP had acquired a dominant position in the Gram 
Panchayat, and in the remaining two the Congress had retained power in spite of a significant 
presence of the BJP and the Shiv Sena. The following four case studies summarise the 
political development in the villages where either the Shiv Sena or the BJP had most clearly 
influenced local politics, and should therefore not be regarded as typical or average cases. 
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education in Aurangabad. The VHP had conducted programmes in the 
village since 1980, and several young men regularly conducted RSS shakhas. 
In the same period a few of the young Muslim men in the village had grown 
beards to indicate their sympathies with Muslim radicalism. From 1985 the 
social tensions in Bidkin took an open communal turn, as Muslim activists 
and politicians came to Bidkin to recruit support for the Shah Bano 
agitations taking place in Aurangabad. 

Access to the attractive trade opportunities along the highway and at the 
bus-stop has been the most contested field in the village within the last 
decade. Setting up a small shop or stand is one of the few ways to generate 
income and self-employment. The trade-cum-encroachment issue now took a 
communal turn. In 1985 a group of young traders and contractors, all from 
higher caste families in the village, founded a local branch of the Shiv Sena. 
The general stand taken in 1986-87 by the Shiv Sena against encroachments 
on public land worked as an energiser for the Shiv Sena in Bidkin. The 
organisation soon became a major rallying point for many of the young 
unemployed men, demanding almost exclusively one thing: the removal of 
Muslim encroachments from the roadside and the bus-stand in the village. 
Amplified by communal ideology, this demand was quickly expanded to 
encompass some of the local mosques in the village which, it was claimed, 
encroached upon the public space in the village. As was the case in 
Aurangabad too, the Shiv Sena in Bidkin also embarked on a symbolic 
contestation of the public space: the Shiv Sena simply wanted to scale 
down the ‘undue visibility’ of the Muslims, and it wanted, plain and simple, 
the business opportunities at the bus-stand for the Hindu youth.’ As a 
young degree-holder from the Dhangar community and RSS-VHP activist 
bluntly put it: 


You see this mosque in front of the guest house. Over the years it has 
expanded. Earlier it was half of its present size. It is an encroachment—the 
road next to it used to be wide, now it is narrow as an alley . . . . Before 
the riots the Muslims of this area encroached upon the area in front of 
the guest house and the bus-stand. Anyone entering the village would 
think this was a Muslim village. We too wanted to put our stalls. But 
there was no space. During the riots we burned all their shops except 
one (interview with Ganesh Kale, Bidkin, 23 January 1993). 


The ensuing Gram Panchayat (village council) election in 1987 inevitably 
became a communal referendum on the issue of encroachments and access 


° The structure of the communal conflict m Bidkin resembled several other places in the 
area, where the construction of communal antagonisms and competition over trade opportun- 
ities were closely intertwined. Several riot-affected areas in the neighbouring Beed distnct 
had seen similar structures of conflict. Even the initial campaigns of the Shiv Sena in 
Aurangabad were directed against Muslim shops and alleged encroachments. 
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to trade. The Shiv Sena won a massive victory (11 out of 15 seats) as the 
vote was sharply divided on communal lines. After the young aggressive 
Hindus had come to power in the village, it turned into a communal time- 
bomb, in which everything, even minor details, became subject to com- 
munalisation. Quarrels and abuse between the communities took place 
every day. Finally, a communal riot in Aurangabad ignited the communal 
antagonisms in Bidkin. At the weekly market the air was thick with 
rumours of the riot in Aurangabad. A minor quarrel, symptomatically over 
two Muslim boys allegedly teasing a Hindu girl, led to a heated argument, 
and to fist-fighting. Minutes later, Muslim and Hindu mobs went on the 
rampage in the village, burning houses, looting and killing. Within an hour 
most of the more than 100 Muslim shops in the village and half of the 
houses were burnt down. The next day a peace march was launched by the 
villagers through the village, but the procession was soon attacked and 
riots broke out with renewed brutality. Seven people (from both sides) 
were killed and dozens wounded in the bloody battles between the two 
communities during the day until police from Aurangabad arrived, quelled 
the unrest and arrested a large number of people. 

The experience of the riots exacerbated the communal rift in the village, 
and interactions between Hindus and Muslims virtually ceased to the 
extent that shopping and chatting across the communal divide stopped at 
the marketplace. The allocation of development funds from the Shiv Sena- 
dominated Gram Panchayat also took a blatant communal turn, ignoring 
the Muslim neighbourhoods, while nurturing a tacit alliance in particular 
with the neo-Buddhist Dalits. A former Congress man, Babanrao Wagh- 
chaure, won the local Assembly seat for the Shiv Sena in 1990, but proved 
rather inefficient in providing development funds and employment to his 
constituency. Also, the Shiv Sena in Bidkin proved inefficient as admin- 
istrators, and after a few years the continued high-pitched communal 
thetoric of the Shiv Sainiks was discredited, and many Hindus grew weary 
of the image of Bidkin as ‘a Shiv Sena village of violent and troublesome 
fellows. No one will give our young people jobs anywhere’. In 1991, 
Babanrao Waghchaure defected to the Congress along with the entire Chagan 
Bhujbal group in the Shiv Sena. The defection of the local MLA only 
added to the general depletion of the Shiv Sena’s image in the village, and 
a number of local Shiv Sainiks also left the party and rendered the Gram 
Panchayat defunct. In the ensuing local elections in 1992 there were two 
Shiv Sena panels: one representing the higher caste leadership that had 
ruled the village for years, and another called Yuva Shiv Sena, comprised 
mainly of young lower caste men disgruntled with the local Shiv Sena 
leaders. A young Muslim leader, N. Pathan, emerged as the uncontested 
strongman and king-maker in the village after the election. Pathan sensed, 
however, that the political common sense had been irreversibly turned in a 
communal direction, and that Muslim political influence hereafter had to 
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be indirect and discreet to be effective. Pathan’s tactical move, on the basis 
of a tacit alliance between leading Marathas, Muslims and Dalits (repre- 
sented by a Dalit elected on a BJP ticket), was to make a prominent 
Maratha and former Congressman the Sarpanch, and thus to defuse the 
communal bifurcation in the village. The formula worked, and as communal 
violence raged in Aurangabad in December 1992, Bidkin remained peace- 
ful. The initial impetus of the Shiv Sena in Bidkin arose from a long 
fermentation of social conflicts directly engendered by the rapid economic 
transformations in the area which had produced a large number of socially 
ambitious young men from Maratha and upper caste families. The Shiv 
Sena provided a political discourse that made sense in a communally 
charged climate and an avenue to social influence that was otherwise 
sealed off by the immobility of the Congress apparatus in the area. The 
spell of Shiv Sena dominance in the loca] arena produced two main effects: 
firstly, that several of the Shiv Sena leaders established themselves as 
influential and prosperous businessmen in the area; and, secondly, that 
communal enmity, in spite of the moderation displayed in December 1992, 
became an accepted element in the local political common sense. 

Adool village is located 30 km from Bidkin. Like Bidkin, it is a busy 
trading centre with almost 100 shops along the highway. The population is 
approximately 7,000 people, and the village, like Bidkin, constitutes a 
Gram Panchayat in itself. Though trade and petty contracting have picked 
up dramatically since 1980, agriculture has remained, due to good irrigation 
facilities, the solid basis of the economy of most families in Adool. About 
60 per cent of the families depend primarily on farming, 20 per cent 
primarily on farm labour, and the remaining 20 per cent mainly on trade 
and employment outside the village. Adool has a less explosive composition 
than Bidkin: 35 per cent of the population is Muslim, about 35 per cent is 
Maratha—Kunbis (mostly Kunbis), 5 per cent Marwaris, 10 per cent Dalits 
(mainly Mahars), and the remaining 15 per cent nomadic communities 
(Dhangars and Banjaras) and artisan OBC groups. While the Marwaris 
own both land and big shops, only a few Maratha families are wealthy, 
while the majority of the Maratha—Kunbis are small and middle farmers 
and labourers. The Muslims are small farmers and petty traders, but 
twenty-thirty Muslim families own good irrigated land, and some bigger 
shops and workshops. This local ‘elite’ has been instrumental in forming a 
local Urdu Educational Society, and running a primary school in Adool. 
The Dalit community is rather poor, but is the most well-educated group in 
the village with several graduates, and men with considerable vocational 
training. 

As in Bidkin, unemployment among the village youth is a problem of 
paramount importance in Adool. There has been a similar pressure on 
trade and contracting as alternative career and employment paths for 
young people in the village. However, the comparatively good state of 
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agriculture in Adool has made this pressure less than in Bidkin, and the 
conflicts emanating from this field have consequently been less dramatic, 
though decisive, for the recent political development in Adool. 

Rustom Patil is a large farmer with more than 100 acres (mostly irrigated), 
and he is the single most powerful man in the village. Patil exercises 
considerable patronage through his many external contacts, and through 
his position as the largest employer in orchards and fields where many of 
the Dalit and Muslim agricultural labourers work. Patil was Sarpanch until 
1989 and he based his solid majority on the classical Congress coalition in 
Marathwada: Muslims, Marathas and Dalits. As in Bidkin, it was the 
pressure on economic assets from a growing group of disgruntled unemployed 
young men which broke up this coalition. The Dalits started to encroach 
upon the common village pasture land in 1985. The situation escalated and 
violent episodes occurred after young educated Marathas from the village 
had started a Shiv Sena shakha in 1987. Rustom Patil stepped in and 
worked out a compromise which would give some land to the Dalits—1.5 
acre per family. This enhanced his standing among the Dalits and further 
antagonised the angry young men behind the Shiv Sena in Adool. The 
other contentious issue was the question of encroachment on public land at 
the marketplace, and the availability of vacant land for new shops. Rustom 
Patil had for years sanctioned shops for Muslims at the market, and in 
return Patil counted on the political support of the Muslims. Among many 
Marathas and Marwaris there was an uneasy feeling growing—in the midst 
of the even more communalised atmosphere emanating from Aurangabad 
in 1988—that no one was looking after the ‘Hindu-interest’." At the Gram 
Panchayat election in the village in 1989, the rapidly growing group of Shiv 
Sena activists were able to win the election on a communal platform, in 
many ways directly adopted from their admired counterparts in Bidkin. 
The Shiv Sena was banking substantially on the issue of encroachments of 
Dalits on pasture land and on the promises of removal of the Muslim- 
owned stalls at the market. 

The new Shiv Sena Sarpanch proved to be an able broker of contacts and 
resources to the village. He managed to implement a number of develop- 
ment schemes in the village in his brief tenure. He also abstained from the 
sustained hate-campaign perpetrated against the Muslims in Bidkin, and 
communal relations never deteriorated to the extent they did in Bidkin. 
Throughout, the local elite, both Muslim and Hindu, remained on talking 
terms, and neither side felt confident that they would gain anything, or 
even win in a direct confrontation. 


Though the local communal tensions were still at a manageable level, the rumours and 
news from Aurangabad and Bidkin impressed the villagers in Adool, which due to the 
marketplace and its roadside location recerves and circulates wnformation and rumours very 
fast. There 1s a circulation of almost 200 newspapers every day in Adool, and among them a 
few dozen Hindu or Muslim communal papers from Aurangabad. 
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Widespread defections from the Shiv Sena to the Congress in 1991 
necessitated fresh Gram Panchayat elections in October 1992. However, 
political and communal equations had been modified in a communal direc- 
tion by the strong presence of Shiv Sena in the village, and by the general 
shift in the political atmosphere from 1989 to 1992. Rustom Patil once 
again emerged as the de facto village leader after the dissolution of the 
Gram Panchayat, but his earlier strategy of assembling a Maratha-Muslim- 
Dalit coalition was simply foreclosed by the communal tift in the village. 
Patil now had two options: either to construct a Hindu-Dalit coalition, or a 
Muslim-Dalit coalition. Patil decided to win over a part of the former 
support for the Shiv Sena, and formed an exclusively Hindu-dominated 
panel for the elections. The latter panel secured twelve out of fifteen seats 
in the election, and only three Muslims were elected. Minor quarrels and 
some tensions ensued in the course of the election in October 1992, but 
after a few days this gradually subsided. The Muslim leaders in the village 
were not alarmed by the defeat, though they had lost both influence and 
patronage. They still trusted Rustom Patil’s credentials as Sarpanch. A 
Muslim farmer said: 


With the entry of the Shiv Sena, the tensions and the differences 
between the Muslims and Hindus started to become visible in every 
aspect of life. There are no Muslims or Dalits in the cooperatives, they 
are totally in the hands of Marwaris and Marathas . . . but whatever 
tension is generated during an election, it does not last long because 
the Hindus and the Muslims are dependent on each other economically 
(Sheikh Jabhar, Adool, 1 November 1992). 


The fact that communal violence never erupted in Adool can be explained 
by the moderate attitude of the local elites, prosperous agriculture which 
reduced the pressure on trade and business, and a Shiv Sena leadership 
which was not single-mindedly committed to violence. But an additional 
factor needs to be mentioned: the assertiveness of the almost exclusively 
Mahar, relatively well-educated and well-articulated Dalit community 
remains as important in the structure of social conflict in Adool as the 
Muslims. The situation in Bidkin was marked by the Shiv Sena’s mobilisation 
of a large number of educated youth from higher castes, aspiring to 
become bureaucrats or businessmen. In Adool, however, the prime Shiv 
Sena constituency was drawn from young Marathas and Kunbis, uneducated 
sons of small and middle farmers. To this constituency, the encroachment 
on pasture land by the Dalits was in a sense more provocative than the 
disputes over shops and stalls in the market. Hence, the tensions between 
Dalits and Maratha peasants constantly deflected the focus away from a 
pure Hindu—Muslim conflict axis. This made the social structure in Adool 
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no less oppressive or contested, but merely prevented communalisation 
from taking on the ominous quality it did in Bidkin. 

The Shiv Sena strategy seems also to have been the same in most 
villages: rallying young Marathas and OBCs under the slogan of combating 
the ‘Muslim Congress’, systematically escalating the symbolic warfare 
against Muslims, upgrading festivals and religious sites to more spectacular 
proportions, thereby aiming at a systematic ‘Hinduisation’ of the public 
space in the villages. This strategy was always most successful—as in the 
villages under scrutiny—when the Shiv Sena could successfully enter directly 
into factional politics and transform one faction, at least temporarily, into 
the dominant rallying point for all Hindus in a village. The momentum in 
the Shiv Sena wave in most villages was provided by two groups: a leading ` 
group of young ambitious Maratha or high-caste men seeking to establish 
themselves in the local power structure; and a group of followers drawn 
from the large group of Maratha-Kunbi small farmers, OBC artisans and 
petty traders, and in many cases groups of young Dalits from the Natang, 
Dhor and Chambhar communities, often in opposition to the predominance 
of the assertive and organised neo-Buddhist Mahars. 


IV 
The BJP consolidation in Aurangabad district 


From the 1960s, the Jana Sangh had established a limited but solid support 
base in the trader community and professional middle class in Aurangabad. 
The breakthrough in Aurangabad city and district came, as in most places 
in the country, in the 1977 election where the Janata party won a convincing 
victory in Aurangabad. The Jana Sangh cadres were very active in the local 
Janata party branch, and established themselves as serious alternatives to 
the Congress in several villages and towns in the area. After the formation 
of the Bharatiya Janata Party in 1980, the new party organisation attempted 
to consolidate the gains from the Janata party period and position itself as a 
centrist alternative to the Congress at the local and state levels. However, 
it was not until the open communalisation of the BJP strategy and discourse 
from 1989 onwards, and the weakening of the Shiv Sena in 1991 and 1992, 
that the BJP emerged as the most important rallying point for political 
dissent and communal! sentiments in and around Aurangabad, as well as a 
leading oppositional force in Maharashtra. 

The BJP has faced severe difficulties in constructing a popular and rural 
base because of its lack of patronage power, its weak foothold within the 
dominant cultivating castes and, of course, the strength of Congress. In the 
1980s, the BJP tried to challenge the power of the Congress in rural 
Marathwada through mass agitations, institutional politics, and the man- 
agement of caste symbols. On the agitational side, the BJP has worked 
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systematically to extend its organisational base in the villages and to 
project its parliamentary leader, Gopinath Munde, as a peasant mass 
leader in Marathwada. In the mid-1980s, the party effectively appropriated 
a substantial part of the peasant leader Sharad Joshi’s rhetoric and mobil- 
isation techniques and managed to stage massive peasant rallies in Bombay, 
Nagpur and Aurangabad. ` 

The agitational strategy of the BJP seeks to instil a feeling in its supporters 
of being part of a much larger organisational whole tied together by an 
ethos, style and set of principles radically different from the Congress and 
other organisations. After 1990, the BJP agitations relinquished socio- 
economic issues in favour of the Ramjanmabhoomi issue, Kashmir, etc.— 
exploiting the broader mobilisational potential of the communal discourse, 
in the belief that ‘Ram’ rather than ‘rot? would endow the party with a 
separate and clear-cut identity. Both the shila pujan in which bricks were 
consecrated and collected for a Ram temple in Ayodhya, and the rath yatra 
in 1990, reached most of the larger villages in the region and evoked a 
considerable response. 

On the institutional side, BJP workers have for years attempted to get a 
foothold in the elected boards for village multipurpose cooperatives, in 
cooperative banks, sugar factories, and at various levels of the Panchayati 
Raj structure. The party has been partly successful in gaining a foothold in 
the relatively weak and unimportant multipurpose societies, whereas the 
advances made in the strategically and economically far ‘heavier’ banks 
and sugar factories are marginal. The BJP organiser of the region at the 
time summarises the state of the BJP’s rural power rather accurately: 


Now, in every election, the Congress candidates are challenged. We set 
up a panel from the village level up to the district cooperative. We even 
set up panels for sugar factory elections and we are getting support, and 
try to get inside wherever possible. But since the power involved is quite 
big, [and] money involved is quite large we have not yet got a big 
breakthrough. But slowly, like the village cooperatives, we have success. 
(Sharad Kulkarni, BJP Secretary of the organisation for the Marathwada 
region, interviewed in Aurangabad on 19 January 1993). 


Finally, caste is a crucial dimension in the BJP’s attempt to cope with 
what BJP workers call ‘the compulsions of politics’. At the level of state 
and national politics, the BJP tries, as I pointed out above, to overcome its 
‘Brahminical stigma’ by projecting OBC and Maratha candidates in elec- 
tions, and as leaders in the formal organisational apparatus in the party. 
Thus, the BJP seeks to establish itself as a respectable alternative for 
dissenting individuals from the dominant elite. At the local level, the BJP 
often aligns with the weaker Congress faction, or absorbs dissenting Con- 
gressmen for some time. While this balancing function has given the BJP a 
limited influence at the local level, it has helped it to perform quite strongly 
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in Assembly and General elections, where party images and general appeals 
count more than the local delivery of services and brokerage. The BJP has 
emerged in many villages as an electoral alternative located between the 
Congress factions, projecting itself as elevated above the nitty-gritty of 
patronage politics while still acceptable to the dominant castes. 

However, village elites generally find the BJP unfit to perform brokerage 
functions at the local level. Village elites tend to prefer Congress candidates 
within the panchayat structure as they ensure access to the essential power 
structure in the cooperative sector and the state administration. The BJP 
normally only becomes an option for rich farmers and big rural businessmen if 
they lose their positions in the local power structure and are marginalised 
by their competitors. In such situations the BJP and Shiv Sena have in 
some cases worked as alternative avenues of influence for ‘big men’. 
Often, when these ‘big men’ have reoccupied a position in the institutional 
power structure, they are reabsorbed by the Congress. The local MLA, 
Haribhau Bagade, admits the weakness of the BJP on this account: 


We have been able to reduce support for the Congress and gain some 
strength because local Congressmen started to lose face in local politics. 
It is not that we have charismatic leadership, but because of sympathy 
for our work. All the big men are with the Congress . . . . At the local 
level elections are not fought on the party level, but on caste basis, on 
local politics, the candidate, his influence, etc., and not on the intellec- 
tual level. In local politics the workers count, but if a candidate is 
effective in one village, he is not necessarily also effective in the adjacent 
village. Caste and local relations matter (Haribhau Bagade, MLA for 
BJP in Aurangabad East, interviewed in Aurangabad, 13 January 1993, 
emphasis added). 


The overall problem for the BJP in making inroads in the constituency of 
middle and rich peasants (mainly Marathas) is its limited influence within 
the patronage structures in the bureaucracy, licensed industries, cooperative 
sector, construction, etc. The BJP is supported by many industrialists and 
traders, and castewise by certain OBC groups, Marwaris and high-caste 
groups, but the party remains, nevertheless, fairly independent vis-a-vis 
the interests of these groups. The Congress, on the contrary, is a far more 
open and penetrable mechanism which can be effectively influenced and 
which can promote more effectively than the BJP the narrow interests of 
strong business groups, or rich peasants. The following two examples from 
Aurangabad district (Pimpri and Karmad) demonstrate the paradoxical 
situation of the BJP being relatively weak in local politics, while at the 
same time being able to win several Assembly seats in Aurangabad district. 

Pimpri village is one of the largest villages in Aurangabad taluka. It has 
more than 11,000 inhabitants and is the administrative centre of a revenue 
circle comprising fifty villages. It is a fairly prosperous village, with a large 
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irrigation scheme enabling most of the farmers to grow sugarcane. The 
largest farmers run large orchards producing fruit marketed in Aurangabad 
and Bombay. Pimpri is, in many ways, the political centre of the entire 
taluka as many of the important political leaders in the area have come 
from Pimpri. The present MLA, Haribhau Bagade, is from an adjacent 
village; the legendary founder of the Jana Sangh in the taluka, Rambhau 
Gavande, was from Pimpri, and a village strongman, Sakharam Patil, the 
‘local king’ controlling more than 200 acres of land was the chairman of the 
Zilla Parishad in Aurangabad district for many years. 

The village is sharply divided along communal lines. There are 40 per 
cent Muslims, most of whom are small farmers, small traders and agricul- 
tural labourers. The Hindu groups, comprising 40 per cent of the village 
population, are overwhelmingly Maratha—Kunbis (most of them middle 
and small farmers and some landless labourers). In addition, there are 
about 10 per cent Brahmin and Marwari households and a number of 
smaller OBC service castes. The remaining 20 per cent are divided into a 
group of Dalits, mainly neo-Buddhist Mahars, who are predominantly 
landless labourers. 

The socio-economic hierarchy is dominated by four strong families, each 
owning more than 100 acres of irrigated land. Each of these large patrons 
has a loyal following among the middle peasants, their labourers and other 
groups in the viliage. There is also a fairly large mosque, and the local Kazi 
family is the religious head of all Muslims in sixty-five villages in the area. 
Finally the neo-Buddhists have a community hall and a temple in the 
Scheduled Caste hamlet at the outskirts of the village. 

Rambhau Gavande, an influential Maratha, founded the Jana Sangh and 
an RSS shakha in Pimpri in 1965, and gradually built a following among a 
section of the Maratha peasants and high-caste groups. The breakthrough 
came in 1977 when, in the anti-Congress wave, Gavande became MLA for 
the Janata party in the area and made a following for himself among 
younger Maratha peasants. In the early 1980s, communalisation picked up 
in the area. The permission to use loudspeakers on mosques and the Shah 
Bano case were quoted by most of the villagers as important reasons 
behind the Hindu assertiveness from 1985. Bhandari, a powerful Marwari 
owning 250 acres of irrigated land, left the Congress at this juncture and 
joined the BJP. Bhandari, a fierce and shrewd operator in the local 
political economy, had realised the possibility of beating his rivals by 
forming a Hindutva platform and constructing a Hindu majority around 
this platform. This move coincided with Bhandari’s ‘conversion’ to the 
Warkari cult which has a strong following among Marathas and OBCs in 
Pimpri. Bhandari promoted and financed Haribhau Bagade’s campaign in 
1985, and emerged after the BJP’s victory as the leading figure in Pimpri. 
A Shiv Sena shakha started in 1985 attracted many young Marathas and 
OBCs, mostly from families already supportive of the BJP and Bhandari. 
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The Shiv Sena thus became a sort of ‘youth wing’ of the BJP, forming a 
‘task force’ which arranged high-profile Ganapati and Dassera festivals, 
and whose gang of boys intimidated the Jocal Muslims and Dalits. 

Hence, out of a multitude of alliances, two major blocks emerged in the 
village: on one side stood Bhandari and another rich farmer in the village. 
They were supported by most of the Marathas, the high-caste groups and a 
sizeable chunk of the OBC group, and had the support of Bagade and the 
BJP at the district level. On the other side stood the two other strongmen, 
followed by a section of the Marathas in alliance with the Muslim Kazi, and 
the Dalit community leaders on a Congress platform. In 1989 a Dalit was 
made the Sarpanch. 

This polarisation along caste and community lines politicised the atmos- 
phere in the entire village. Riots did not occur, but there were constant 
quarrels, abuses, and provocations from the Shiv Sena and BJP followers 
during festivals and public events, where the Hindu bloc effectively employed 
both Warkari symbols and the worship of Khandoba in a united Hindu 
communal discourse. The local Kazi managed with difficulty to control the 
fear and anger among the Muslim youth. The Dalits also suffered abuse 
and provocation but refrained from any confrontation. At the Gram Pan- 
chayat election in 1989, Bhandari’s election panel (BJP) got a majority of 
eight, while the Congress panel got seven seats. Hereafter, the factions 
were baptised ‘the group of eight’ and ‘the group of seven’ respectively, a 
labelling which was more accurate than any party labels. The losing ‘group 
of seven’ filed a case against the other group for election fraud. This case is 
pending in the High Court and all the proceedings of the Gram Panchayat 
have been stalled since 1989. 

The expansion of BJP’s support in Pimpri was, in brief, premised on 
three factors: (a) the early presence of RSS support from influential 
families and middle farmers, and the legacy of the Janata party; (b) the 
presence of a large Muslim and Dalit community (almost a majority), 
which made it possible to portray the Muslims as rivals for power, and 
hence boosted communalisation; and (c) the reorganisation of factions along 
communal lines in 1984-85 which provided local support and prestige to 
the BJP from the powerful Bhandari and his followers. Somewhat para- 
doxically, the various BJP-led agitations since 1989 have evoked a relatively 
weak response in Pimpri. This, however, confirms the basic observation 
that the BJP constituency in Pimpri primarily has roots in the contingencies 
of factional alliance structures in the village, and the communalisation this 
had engendered from the mid-1980s. 

Karmad is, like Pimpri, a fairly large village (7,000 inhabitants), a 
commercial centre with numerous shops and small restaurants, located 35 
km east of Aurangabad. Urban growth in Aurangabad has opened new 
industrial occupations for the under-employed small farmers and agricultural 
labourers in the village. The population of Karmad has almost doubled 
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from the early 1980s to 1992. The newcomers are mainly in the lower 
income categories (labourers, drivers, clerks, etc.). The village is sharply 
divided into three communities: 40 per cent are Hindus, mainly Marathas, 
Dhangars and Malis—mostly landowners and traders; Muslims (35 per 
cent}—mainly traders and small farmers headed by a handful of better-off 
families; and Dalits (25 per cent), mainly landless labourers, dependent on 
low-paid sugarcane-cutting and on the public Employment Guarantee 
Scheme. 

The RSS and Jana Sangh were started in Karmad in the early 1970s by 
four brothers from a prosperous Maratha family. The brothers were pro- 
selytes of the Pimpri strongman, Gavande, and in the factional fights 
between the leading families in Karmad, they built a stable BJP group in 
the 1980s, backed by several Maratha strongmen and traders from adjoining 
villages. One Brahmin member of the group, a degree-holder from Benares 
Hindu University, is in charge of a local unit of the VHP. This unit has 
conducted all the Ayodhya campaigns, evoking some response in the 
Hindu community, and has communalised the atmosphere in the village 
after 1988. As in Pimpri, Warkari symbols have been deployed in the 
communal discourse to posit a corporate Hindu identity, and the Brahmin 
leader of the local VHP unit claims to be a devout Warkari himself. 
However, these moves seem to reflect Sangh parivar attempts to co-opt 
Warkari symbols as markers of an inclusi¥e Hindu community defined in 
opposition to Muslims, rather than symptoms of an incipient communal- 
isation of the Warkari sect. I did, nevertheless, come across many respon- 
dents who claimed to be both Warkaris and Hindutva-wadis. 

In 1986 the Shiv Sena established a shakha in the village, and in the 
following years the gradual communalisation of Aurangabad also spread to 
Karmad. In 1988 more than fifty Muslim families came to Karmad from the 
riot-affected and tense villages of Paithan taluka, among them Bidkin (see 
foregoing). 

The BJP group in Karmad feared that a prospective Muslim—Dalit alliance 
could win the Panchayat election, given the anger among the Karmad 
Muslims on behalf of their relatives from the riot-affected villages, and the 
rather hostile and distant relation between caste Hindus and Dalits in the 
village. Many in the Hindu community were worried by the tilted communal 
balance and the BJP activists encouraged these feelings. A purely Hindu 
panel was set up for the Gram Panchayat elections, urging the warring 
Maratha factions to unite in the face of the ‘Muslim threat’. Subsequently, 
Muslims and Dalits formed another panel. However, many Dalits feared a 
confrontation with their Maratha patrons, who threatened to deny them 
work, and voted for the Hindu panel which consequently won all seats in 
the Gram Panchayat, while neither Dalits nor Muslims got any represent- 
ation. 
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After this incident the communalisation went further, and there were 
two incidents of communal violence, looting and arson, instigated by the 
local Shiv Sainiks during the General Election campaigns in 1989 and 
1991. The village became visibly marked by the escalation of communal 
conflict. As in many villages in Marathwada, the mosques and temples are 
situated very close to each other—often opposing each other—as a very 
tangible representation of the contestation of sacred space which has been 
going on for centuries in this region. In Karmad, this pattern is represented 
by the large Hanuman temple just opposite a rather large mosque. After 
1988 the mosque was renovated by funds collected among Muslims ‘in 
Aurangabad; among Hindus this has confirmed all the myths regarding the 
‘outside links’ and secret designs of Muslims. On the Hindu side, an old 
Shiva temple is now being renovated, and a temple for the Warkari deity 
Vithoba has been constructed recently. 

The trajectory of the BJP in Karmad confirms the trend observed in 
Pimpri: the foothold of the Sangh parivar established by Gavande in the 
1970s among Maratha families in the area, combined with a precarious 
communal balance and a Muslim—Dalit alliance, and the communalisation 
of factional politics in the village, have produced a situation where the BJP 
could emerge as a decisive force in local arenas. Yet it is also indicative of 
the so-called compulsions of politics that the driving leader of the BJP in 
Karmad defected to the Congress in 1991, after having been denied a BJP 
ticket for the Zilla Parishad elections. In spite of the waning influence of 
the BJP on local affairs, the communalisation of the village level alliances 
and the local public sphere have had lasting effects of distrust and increased 
communal enmity, which undeniably contribute to continued support for 
the BJP in the Assembly and General elections. 


Vv 
The structure of political constituencies in Aurangabad district 


As part of my village studies, I also conducted a survey to map the possible 
correlations between class, caste, party preference, and political activity 
and participation. Fifty persons were systematically sampled in each of the 
eight villages (four in Paithan taluka and four in Aurangabad taluka), 
yielding a total sample of 400 persons. This sample is of course not 
representative of the district as such. 

Table 1 gives a social profile of the entire sample and of each group of 
respondents indicating support for political parties. Bearing in mind that 
all the studied villages are important villages in areas that in 1990 
returned a BJP MLA in Aurangabad taluka, and a Shiv Sena MLA in 
Paithan taluka, the most surprising finding in the survey was the rela- 
tively weak support for both the BJP and the Shiv Sena, and the strength 
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Table 1 
Voters’ Profile in Aurangabad and Paithan Talukas of Aurangabad District 








All Voters Congress BJP Shi Sena No Party 
(400) (172) (29) (37) (160) 

Caste 

Forward"! 12.0 5.8 34.4 18.9 13.1 

Maratha 27.3 22.6 34.4 51.3 25.6 

OBC 4.0 5.8 6.8 27 1.8 

SC/ST 10.0 10.4 - 81 11.3 

Nomadic 75 2.9 13.7 8.1 113 

No caste 38.5 51.7 103 8.1 36.2 
Class 

Uppei 05 1.1 - - - 

Upper-middle 22.5 25.0 34.4 37 8 13.7 

Middle 285 25.0 27.5 24.3 33.7 

Lower-middle 170 15.7 10 3 13.5 206 

Poor 315 33.5 275 24.3 31.8 
Sex 

Male 50.0 58.7 55.0 62 1 36 8 

Female 50.0 41.2 45.0 37.8 63.1 
Education 

Illiterate 61.8 47.0 31.0 56.7 84.3 

Primary 24.0 32.5 55.1 21.6 10.0 

10th standard 12.3 19.1 10.3 189 3.1 

Graduates 2.0 11 3.4 2.7 2.5 
Religion 

Hindu 61.5 48.3 89.6 91.8 63.7 

Muslim 25.0 33.7 - Zed 25.0 

Jain 2:3 1.7 6.8 54 12 

Others 

(neo-Buddhist) 11.3 16.2 3.4 - 10 0 





Note: ‘All’ reters to respondents in Aurangabad district, rendered as percentages of figures 
in brackets in each category 


!! The category ‘Forward’ consists of Brahmin groups, CKP (Kayasthas), Marwaris, and 
various minor Kshatriya groups, such as Rayputs and other high-caste groups. 

The survey, covering 1,080 respondents, was conducted by the author and assistants in 
October-November 1992 ın three localities in Maharashtra, all strongholds of the BJP, the 
Shiv Sena or both parties: Pune City (340 respondents), Thane city (1.e., suburban Bombay, 
340 respondents), and Aurangabad taluka (200 respondents in four villages) and Paithan 
taluka (200 respondents ın four villages) in Aurangabad district As the localities in which 
sampling was done were selected according to cnteria of the electoral or organisational 
strength of the BJP or the Shiv Sena, the sample is in no way representative of Maharashtra as 

, such But I will venture that the sample, with its urban, middle class, and hence upper-caste 
bias, is fairly representative for the Hindutva constituency in Maharashtra. The features of this 
constituency and its variation in the selected localities are briefly presented in the Appendix 
to this article—Tables A 1 and A.2. 
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of identification with the Congress. This paradox may partly be explained 
by the conjuncture in which the survey was conducted, namely less than 
a year after Chagan Bhujbal had defected from the Shiv Sena to the 
Congress along with a group of MLAs elected in rural areas, among 
them Waghchaure in Paithan taluka. At the time of the survey, the Shiv 
Sena's organisation and image were seriously shattered. The BJP-Shiv 
Sena alliance had been dissolved up to the local elections in February 1992, 
when the BJP’s local structures were also weakened by the scramble for 
local positions, defections and the general disarray which the announce- 
ment of local elections had spurred. The impression of weakness of the 
Shiv Sena and the BJP was further compounded by the Congress’ impressive 
performance in the local elections where it was returned to power at 
virtually all levels in the Panchayat structure in the area (as well as in other 
regions in the state). 

Another explanation may be found in the more general disjunction 
between local elections and Assembly and General elections in terms of 
issues and political preferences. Dominance of local political arenas is not 
automatically tranformed to electoral strength in Assembly elections, for 
example, just as success in Assembly elections does not necessarily trans- 
late into local political dominance in Panchayats. Performance in Panchayat 
politics is judged on patronage and brokerage parameters, whereas the 
Assembly elections are more plebiscitary, with emotional issues, represen- 
tation of caste symbols, and the construction of certain personal images of 
candidates being increasingly important. 

Finally, the endemic tactionalism within the Congress very often results 
in the pro-Congress vote being divided among the official candidate and 
several prominent Congressmen running as independent candidates. This 
spreading of votes often makes it possible to win a seat with a rather 
modest share of the votes, as was the case in both Paithan and Aurangabad 
Assembly constituencies in 1990. 

The BJP constituency in this survey is thus numerically small and the 
picture of the social profile of a rural BJP voter emerging from it should 
not be over-interpreted. It is nevertheless clear that the core support of the 
BJP comes from upper-caste Brahmins, CKPs and Marwaris and from a 
section of Maratha peasantry. The BJP constituency is Hindu and Jain, 
more affluent and better educated than the average villagers, and the 
number of poor and illiterate persons supporting the BJP is lower than the 
average, and lower than in the case of the Congress, though slightly higher 
than in the case of the Shiv Sena. The support base of the BJP in Maha- 
rashtra has traditionally been associated with Brahmins and Marwaris, b 
the survey as such, as well as the village studies, reveal that the 
been able to expand its base beyond these very small groups. 
gained some support from both middle farmers and poorer gr 
ever, as with all the political parties, a substantial part of the s 
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the poor sections to BIP is generated by patronage structure, through 
which local political ‘strongmen’ associate their poorer clients to their 
respective parties. Bhandari, the Marwari strongman in Pimpri who supports 
the BJP, is a clear example and, in spite of its limited size, the BJP 
constituency emerging from the survey largely confirms the findings in the 
case studies. 

The Shiv Sena following is also limited in number in this sample, and 
therefore hardly a strong case for more general conclusions on the general 
following of the party. The Shiv Sena draws a less upper caste, more 
Maratha, and even more affluent following than the BJP. The constituency 
emerging from the sample is predominantly Maratha (more than 50 per 
cent) and upper caste (with an element of Dalits as well), and class-wise it 
is better off than the average level of the respondents. The Shiv Sena is 
predominantly male (62 per cent), with a level of education corresponding 
to the average of the sample, though markedly lower than that of both the 
Congress (I) and BJP supporters. In addition, it might be noted that the age 
profile ofthe Shiv Sena supporters reveals a much younger constituency 
than the average for the sample.” In spite of the limited material presented 
here, the main features of the Shiv Sena following do not contradict the 
case study findings concerning the characteristics of the core support for 
the Shiv Sena who come mainly from younger Marathas with some education. 
This was even more true of the local leadership of the Shiv Sena, most of 
whom came from Maratha families with a long tradition of political involve- 
ment with the Congress. The survey thus confirms that the advent of the 
Shiv Sena in this region to some extent expressed a ‘youth-rebellion’ within 
the Congress. 

The Congress constituency emerging from the survey is still built on a 
Maratha—Muslim—Dalit combine; while the category ‘no party’ in terms of 
class and caste is close to the average composition of the sample. This latter 
category displays less political involvement and awareness, and comprises, 
not surprisingly, a large group of illiterate women. However, the large size 
of this category (40 per cent of all respondents) also testifies to the 
substantial size of the ‘floating vote’ that may move in either direction by 
effective campaigning. The campaign factor has been and remains the 
strongest card in the hands of both the Shiv Sena and BJP in terms of 
winning Assembly seats, while it plays a less significant part in Panchayat 
elections. 

As Tables 2 and 3 show, there are clear differences between Paithan 
and Aurangabad talukas in the degree of politicisation. There is a marked 
difference in the degree of party identification—high in Paithan (71 per 


B While 57 per cent of all respondents were below 40, almost 75 per cent of the Shiv Sena’s 
supporters were below 40 years. Furthermore, 25 per cent of all respondents are below 30, 
while almost 35 per cent of the Shiv Sena supporters are below 30 years 
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Table 2 
‘Indicators of Political Awareness and Activity 








Indicators All Aurangabad Taluka Paithan Taluka 
(400) (200) (200) 

Discuss politics 208 11.5 30.0 
Support a party 55.8 44.5 71.0 
Attend rallies 275 12.5 425 
Active ın voluntary 

organisations 1.7 1.0 2.5 
Active in elections 10.0 9.5 10.5 
Voting: 

All elections 815 96 5 68.0 

Almost all 16.0 1.5 30.0 

Rarely/never 13 1.0 1.5 
Information about 

politics from: 

Family/fnends 730 78.5 61.5 

Radio/TV 8.3 3.0 13.5 

Newspapers 10.0 6.5 13.5 


eee 
Note: Figures indicate percentages of all voters in Aurangabad and Paithan talukas, 


Table 3 
Party Choice 

eee 

All Aurangabad Taluka Paithan Taluka 

(400) (200) (200) 
eee 
Congress 43.0 33.0 53.0 
BJP 7.2 10.0 4.5 
Shiv Sena 9.3 4.5 14.0 
Others 0.5 - - 
No party 40.0 50.5 28 5 





Note: Figures indicate percentages of all voters in Aurangabad and Paithan talukas. 


cent) and moderate in Aurangabad taluka (44.5 per cent). Similarly, the fre- 
quency of political discussions and activism is much higher in Paithan than 
in Aurangabad taluka. The frequency of voting is high in Aurangabad 
taluka, and so is the reliance on family and friends in gathering information 
and advice on politics. In Paithan the voting pattern fluctuates more and 
the reliance on family networks for political information and choices is 
more limited. 

These differences in politicisation may be explained in two ways: on the 
one hand, Paithan taluka in general, and the major villages in particular, is 
more entangled in the processes of commercialisation, industrialisation 
and urbanisation, than is Aurangabad taluka. The level of literacy is 
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slightly higher, and more people are involved in business and jobs outside 
the villages than in Aurangabad taluka. On the other hand, Paithan has 
also been the site of fierce political struggle between the Congress and Shiv 
Sena in the last decade. Several villages have experienced severe communal 
rioting and violence; the Shiv Sena has acquired a strong position in many 
villages, and the Congress has put considerable effort into dismantling the 
Shiv Sena’s sway over the taluka. This intensified political contestation has 
sharpened political identifications as a whole. 


VI 
‘Structured contingencies’ in the politics of Hindutva 
in Marathwada 


Neither the BJP nor the Shiv Sena created the communal myths, suspicion 
and fear complex vis-a-vis Muslims in this region. The Hindutva parties 
also did not create the Maratha caste ideology prevailing in the region. Nor 
did they create the widespread social disgruntlement and anxiety in the 
rapidly changing area, spawning a considerable political and ideological 
‘availability’ for oppositional discourses in several parts of Marathwada. 
All this pre-existed and constituted the structural terrain of possibilities 
upon which the Hindutva parties operated. Hence, the contribution of the 
Shiv Sena and BJP to the communalisation of Marathwada was their 
specific articulation of a new mode of protest and opposition to the Con- 
gress, and their re-articulation of a cultural nationalist discourse built upon 
the re-activation of anti-Muslim fears and anger, and on the projection of 
all social grievances on ‘the Muslim Congress’, i.e., a corrupt Congress 
‘pampering Muslims’. 

The advent of the Shiv Sena and BJP in this region was, in other words, a 
genuine ‘structured contingency’: there was a very real ‘availability’ for 
mobilisation existing in large groups while, for a set of different reasons, 
the Shiv Sena thrived on its new-found recipe of communal populism in 
Bombay. It was the contingent initiative of a small group of men in 
Aurangabad, rather than a concerted strategy on the part of the Shiv Sena 
leadership, which set the Hindutva wave rolling in Marathwada. The speed 
and intensity of this wave, which almost overpowered its original carriers, 
were premised precisely on the structural transformation of the socio- 
economic field in Marathwada, which had thrown up a new set of questions 
and problematics to be addressed. The questions of employment, Muslim 
leadership, land encroachment, etc., were addressed in a distinct communal 
idiom by the Shiv Sena, which in return was carried on a popular wave of 
enthusiasm for a couple of years. 

After this wave had put the Shiv Sena in power and institutionalised it as 
a political force, the party found itself confronted with a whole set of policy 
matters, factional politics, opportunity structures and patronage. The local 
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version of communal populism in Marathwada, predominantly playing on 
fears and hatreds vis-a-vis Muslims, and the loose and incoherent party 
organisation could not easily respond adequately to these new challenges. 
The Shiv Sena simply did not have the capacity or political acumen to 
hammer out lasting coalitions and compromises; it could not provide 
sufficient opportunities for the many ambitious young men it had mobilised; 
and it could not deliver sufficient patronage and resources to the local 
level. One of the reasons for this state of things was also a deliberate policy 
on the part of the central leadership in Bombay seeking to prevent any 
strong and competent intermediate leadership emerging in the party. As 
the Congress machine opened many new career paths in the early 1990s, a 
large number of leading Sainiks defected and threw the Shiv Sena into 
crisis, bereft of intermediate leadership, authority and a clear-cut cause. 
The longer term effect of the Shiv Sena’s expansion had, however, been a 
displacement of local Muslim political leadership within Congress in the 
region and a general weakening of the Congress networks of patronage and 
political power. 

The organisational structure and stability in the BJP and the Sangh 
parivar, and the tight-knit atmosphere of ideological devotion that char- 
acterise its activist culture, made the party less efficient in quickly reaping 
the electoral benefits of the communalisation of Marathwada, but also less 
vulnerable to the counter-offensive staged by the Congress in 1991-92. As 
within other political parties, the local elections in 1992 released an 
immense energy of local ambitions and power tussles at the lower ranks 
that somewhat, but not decisively, shattered the party’s overall image. 
Also the ‘Brahminical stigma’ that continues to cling to the BJP ina region 
marked by a very limited proportion of higher castes has presented a major 
obstacle to the BJP’s expansion. Nevertheless, the BJP has been able to 
establish a reputation for sincerity and hard work in the political field, i.e., 
as competent though somewhat overly ‘honest’ players in local power 
struggles—and to position itself among dominant peasant castes—mainly 
Maratha—Kunbis—as a respectable alternative to the warring Congress 
factions in the region. 

The ‘vernacularisation’ of Hindutva in Marathwada at the level of political 
discourse, constructed the true Hindu as a brave, masculine Maratha 
fighting Muslim conquerors. Mass communalism in Aurangabad district 
was articulated both by leaders and local activists around a desire, and a 
right, to recuperate a Maratha martial spirit (patilki) allegedly hurt and 
humiliated by Muslims for centuries. This trend was most pronounced in 
the Shiv Sena, but BJP activists also systematically employed these narratives 
of Hindutva. Additionally, the generally strong position of Maratha— 
Kunbis in the political arena in the region and the emergence of a large 
segment of ambitious young Marathas and OBCs gave the Shiv Sena in 
particular a iarge Maratha-Kunbi following. 
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To acquire a rural following in Marathwada and to break out of its urban 
and upper caste ‘cocoon’, the BJP not only vernacularised its discourse, but 
the party also sought to master the local political game and recruit local 
Maratha leadership, in order to make itself credible both among the 
Maratha—Kunbis and other caste groups in the region. As I indicated in the 
case studies, this strategy has been rather successful. The BJP’s local 
strongholds have often been built around the party’s recruitment of Maratha 
members of the village elite. 

The vernacularisation of Hindutva based on a Muslim-Maratha antagonism 
holds true of Marathwada, just as the Shiv Sena’s and BJP’s more limited 
gains in western Maharashtra have also been won through a similar rhetoric. 
However, in the Konkan region the strong performance of the Shiv Sena is 
more linked to specific dynamics connected to migration from the region to 
Bombay, and the generally close ties that many Konkanese families main- 
tain with family and kin in Bombay. The BJP’s persistent support base in 
Vidarbha is specifically connected to the party’s long-standing campaign 
for a separate state in the region, and the gradual support the party has 
been able to win in the relatively prosperous and politically ambitious OBC 
groups in the region—not least the Vanjaris. 


vil 
Conclusion: The ‘vernacularisation’ of Hindutva 
in Maharashtra 


The Sangh parivar version of Hindutva was mainly carned by the BJP in 
Maharashtra, while the entire Ramjanmabhoomi agitation conducted by 
the VHP never engendered the same popular response in Maharashtra as it 
did in north India. Maharashtrian society, with a still vibrant non- 
Brahminism in its peasantry and its politically assertive lower-caste groups, 
did not respond to the Ram agitation and the entire Hindutva wave on a 
devotional/religious note. The BJP’s insistence in the 1995 Assembly election 
campaign on a clear-cut anti-Congress profile, and its reluctance—in spite 
of pressure from the RSS—to take up the issue of the ‘liberation’ of the 
Hindu shrines in Mathura and Varanasi, testifies to the recognition of the 
primacy of the political side of Hindutva in Maharashtra. The Hindutva 
wave in Maharashtra was initially articulated by the Shiv Sena as a political 
discourse and it has been broadly received on that note: as a part of an 
ideological and political battle between the Congress hegemony and new 
upcoming political forces. Because of the clear political character of 
Hindutva in Maharashtra—a Hindutva which never was able to parade as 
religion and thus conceal its central preoccupation with politics and power— 
the BJP and Shiv Sena were also from the outset bogged down in the 
predicament of all oppositional forces in Maharashtra: namely, to function 
in a political field whose limits, methods, basic discourse and caste arith- 
metics had been defined by the Brahmin-Maratha antagonism and the 
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peculiarities of the Congress machine in Maharashtra. The democratic 
revolution in rural Maharashtra undermined this hegemony and rendered a 
large constituency available for the articulation of protest and communal 
assertion by the Hindutva parties. This wave especially mobilised young 
and plebeian Maratha—Kunbis and various OBC groups and it thoroughly 
communalised everyday discourse and social relations. Yet, the Congress 
political culture in the rural areas proved resilient and hegemonic and in 
some years forced the Hindutva parties to ‘vernacularise’ both their dis- 
course and mobilisational strategies. 

The success of the Shiv Sena-BJP alliance, forged at the last minute in 
January 1995“ for the 1995 elections, may thus seem a little less ironic in 
the light of this process of vernacularisation. More than half of the seats 
won by the BJP-Shiv Sena alliance were in urban constituencies while 
the Congress was almost entirely ousted from all the major urban centres 
in the state. The rural vote for the BJP and Shiv Sena came from the 
Konkan where the Shiv Sena had already established its dominance in 
1990; from Vidarbha where the BJP had also established itself strongly in 
1990; and from Marathwada where the Shiv Sena in particular had regained a 
strong foothold, especially in Aurangabad city and district, Jalna and 
Beed, whereas the BJP had made somewhat slower progress in the region. 
Both in Marathwada and in Vidarbha several scandals, incidents of police 
brutality in Nagpur, and the fatal mismanagement of the quake-affected 
southern districts of Marathwada had seriously damaged the Congress’ 
general image. Besides, the Shiv Sena’s violent campaign against the 
renaming of Marathwada University had once more galvanised its popularity 
among the Marathas and OBC groups in the region. The BJP chose a 
strategy of distant support to the renaming as part of their larger and not 
entirely unsuccessful strategy of attracting various Dalit groups to the 
party. This reinforced the benevolent paternalism of the Sangh parivar 
that, as Gopal Guru suggests, obviously spurred by the fear of a repetition 
of the alliances between the OBCs, Dalits and Muslims in Uttar Pradesh, 
made the BJP the largest party in terms of Assembly representation among 
the Scheduled Castes in Maharashtra.” 


4 Two issues have constantly caused trouble between the BJP and the Shiv Sena. The first 
is the question of political leadership and authority, where the BJP fears Thackeray’s ‘extra- 
parliamentary’ authority and spell over the party, and where the Shiv Sena fears being used in 
a larger RSS-BJP game-plan. Secondly, the two parties are very different in style and ethos, 
and the Sangh parivar in particular has found the Shiv Sena irresponsible and plebeian. BJP 
leaders in Maharashtra, especially Pramod Mahajan, however, have always realised that, 
without the Shiv Sena, the BJP would have no future in the state (interview, 9 December 
1992). 

5 Out of eighteen reserved Scheduled Caste seats, the BJP won seven (three Chambhars, 
one Mahar, two Matangs and one from the sweeper community) and the Shiv Sena four 
Scheduled Caste seats (which all went to Chambhars) The remaining (mainly Mahars) went 
to the RPI, Left parties and Congress (see Guru 1995: 734). What ıs truly remarkable is that 
these communities, which for decades were a stable support for the Congress, now seem to 
have changed sides, at least temporarily. The shift ın political loyalties ts obviously connected 
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The Shiv Sena’s ‘vernacularisation’ of Hindutva in Maharashtra has thus 
become an ‘indispensable evil’ in the BJP’s overall strategy because, more 
than the BJP and despite the latter’s quite successful attraction of OBC and 
Dalit groups, it seems in tune with the dominant popular idioms and 
political practices in the state. However, as the recent election results and 
scrutiny of the initial Hindutva wave in the state also demonstrate, 
Hindutva has not merely become vernacularised. What may be seen in 
retrospect is that the broader ‘political vernaculars’ in Maharashtra, wherein 
the historical myths of Maratha bravery and strength figure prominently, 
have also had their tacit ‘Hinduised’ and communal dimensions displayed 
more visibly publicly with the advances of the Shiv Sena-BJP alliance. 


APPENDIX 


Table A.1 s 
Voters’ Profile in Pune, Thane and Aurangabad 





Al Congress BJP SS No Party 
(1,080) (369) ' (246) (118) (331) 

Caste 

Forward 34.7 22.5 66.3 30.5 26.8 

Maratha 23.5 25.2 13.4 39 0 24 1 

OBC 6.8 6.5 9.8 6.7 4.2 

SC/ST 6.4 6.7 16 6.7 9.4 

Nomadic 2.9 1.3 1.6 2.5 5.7 

No caste 20.8 32.8 4.0 8.5 24.7 
Class 

Upper 3.0 3.7 5.2 1.6 1.2. 

Upper-middle 30.6 30.6 42.7 27.9 22.7 

Middle 359 33.0 36.9 42.4 35.6 

Lower-middle 18.6 17.0 11.8 19.5 25.0 

Poor 11.8 154 3.2 8.5 15.4 
Sex i 

Male 49.7 54.5 54.5 47.5 41.9 

Female 50.3 45.5 45.5 52.5 50.0 
Education 

Illiterate 27.3 25.5 4.8 21.9 48.3 

Primary 24.7 300 21.1 29.7 19.9 

10th standard 29.3 29.3 423 37.3 16.9 


Graduates 18.5 158 31.7 11.9 14.8 


to the general fragmentation of the Congress and its failure to provide employment and 
educational opportunites for these communities. However, there is no doubt that the pro- 
tracted attempts to ‘Hinduise’ Scheduled Caste communities ‘back into the Hindu fold’ has 
paid off (see, for mstance, the Bidkin example in the foregoing), just as the long-standing 
assertiveness and relative success of the Mahars have engendered allegations of their ‘mono- 
polisation’ of the Dalit cause and thus contributed to pushing Chambhars and Matangs in the 
direction of the BJP and Shiv Sena. 
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Appendix A.1 (Continued) 


All Congress BJP SS No Party 
(1,080) (369) (246) (118) (331) 
Religion 
Hindu 792 67.2 95.9 915 75.8 
Muslim 10.4 17.0 0.04 1.6 13.6 
Jain 4.2 5.4 3.2 4.2 3.6 
Neo-Buddhist 5.0 7.6 0 2.5 6.0 
Other 1.2 2.7 0 0 0.6 
Age 
18-24 4.5 7.0 0.04 11.9 2.4 
25-30 13 6 14.9 12.2 13.5 13.6 
31—40 28.2 25.7 | 28.9 34.7 28.0 
41-50 22.9 209 25.6 24.6 22.9 
Above 50 30.5 31.4 32.9 152 32.9 


Note: ‘All’ refers to respondents in Pune, Thane and Aurangabad. 


Table A.2 
Indicators of Political Activity and Awareness 
Indicators ` All Pune Thane Aurangabad 
(1,080) (340) (340) (400) 
Discuss politics 39.5 54.1 47.0 20.8 
Support a party 48.2 47.6 40.0 55.8 
Attend rallies 26.7 35.0 17.3 27.5 
Active in voluntary organisations 7.5 14.4 7.6 1.7 
Active in elections 10.5 15.5 6.4 10.0 
Voting 
All elections 73.5 66.1 71.5 81.5 
Almost all 17.9 23.2 _ 15.0 16.0 
Rarely/never 2.8 4.4 3.2 1.3 
Information on politics from: 
Family/friends 62.3 491 62.9 73.0 
TV/radio 30.0 47.3 37.6 8.75 
Newspapers 359 64.7 37.6 10.0 


Note: ‘All’ refers to respondents in Pune, Thane and Aurangabad. 


Table A.3 
Party Choice 
All Pune Thane Aurangabad 
(1,080) (340) (340) (400) 
Congress 34.1 36.1 21.7 43.0 
BJP 22.7 38.5 25.3 73 
Shiv Sena 10.9 2.9 20.9 9.3 


No party 30.6 20.0 29.1 40.0 
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Circumcision, body and community 


Deepak Mehta 





In analysing the significance of circumcision for the Ansaris of Barabanki, this paper draws out 
the discursive terrain of two terms: khatna, used to describe the ritual of circumcision; and 
musalmani, employed to discuss the range of meanings of circumcision in everyday life. In the 
process of describing the two terms, the paper shows the relationship between the everyday and 
the extraordinary. The two terms, khatna and musalmani, are not hierarchically ordered: they 
are linked through the articulation of a collective memory. Substantively, the ritual shows how 
the body of the person undergoing circumcision is classified and made corporeal, while with the 
discourse of musalmani, the body becomes an ornamental inscription in the pronouncements of 
men. 





This paper explores the significance of circumcision among the Ansaris.’ 
The analysis is divided into two parts. The first details the ritual of circum- 
cision and the second the everyday talk surrounding the fact of being 
circumcised. In the process of explaining the two sections, the paper marks 
out the discursive terrain of two terms, khatna and musalmani, used 
respectively to describe the ritual and the everyday discourse. Common to 
both sections is my concern to understand how particular Muslim groups 
claim membership to Islam. 

In the context of the circumcision ritual, we find that it is not read from 
within the domain of Islam, When recognised, as among various tribal 
societies of tropical Africa (Lewis 1966; Trimingham 1964), it is explained 
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as a puberty ritual. In other cases it is not seen as a rite of initiation (Watt 
1965). The second position need not concern us. As a ritual of entry, 
Bourdieu (1977: 225, n. 56), for example, says that circumcision is a 
purifying cut protecting the male from the dangers of sexual union. Simul- 
- taneously, as part of a structure of practices, the ritual shows how individuals 
are socialised into groups. This paper follows this line of argument, but 
also suggests that through the ritual and the everyday discourse a claim is 
being made to an Islamic heritage. 

At the heart of the analysis in this paper, then, is a larger question: what 
is the relationship of local Muslim groups, such as the Ansaris, to Islam? 
There could be, at least, two ways of answering this question. Given that 
the Ansaris are low-caste Muslims,’ generally illiterate in sacred affairs, we 
could argue that they typify a ‘folk’ imagination of Islam. This imagination 
is necessarily limited to a local context. Consequently, the meanings 
generated regarding it are also enclosed within the world of Ansaris. 
Alternately, in their mode of worship we could isolate general characteristics, 
such as the repetition of sacred formulae and the liturgy, by which they 
share the same properties as other Muslim groups. Jn this case, such 
characteristics point to an orthodox imagination of Islam and are not 
concerned with the cultural location of the Ansaris. An orthodox point of 
view assumes that for Muslims Islam is the universal form of human 
experience, incontestable and invariable. On the other hand, a folk theology 
of Islam shows, at least partially, how people live their everyday lives and 
the relationship of their lives to the sacred. 

El-Zein (1977) argues for an anthropology of Islam by negotiating the 
two positions. In the distinction between ‘folk and elite Islam, anthropology 
studies the former, yet its principles of analysis resemble the latter’ (ibid.: 
246). But, he says, the orthodox and folk theologies of Islam are comple- 
mentary since each defines and occasions the latter. If orthodox Islam 
relies on sacred formulae and an inviolable tradition and finds truth first in 
the Quran, the folk theologies of Islam locate meaning in nature and then 
place the Quran within that general order (ibid.: 248). An orthodox 
position shows that the Quran produces a context, while a folk perspective 
embeds the Quran within a natural order. 

In either case, interpretation assumes the universality of Islam. This 
position, El-Zein argues, is shared by an anthropology of Islam. As a 
counterpoint, if one assumes that Islam is not characterised by fixed 
meanings, it becomes possible to collapse the distinction between the 
orthodox and the folk. This is because Islam is found in the content of what 


? As far as the circumcision ritual is concerned, I cannot generalise for all Muslim commun- 
ities in India We could expect a considerable variation m the content of the ritual across high 
and low castes. For one, the ritual specialist ıs different—among high castes it is the male 
barber. Second, upper-caste Muslims in Uttar Pradesh do not use the term khatna to describe 
the ritual, but prefer sunna or sunnat 
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is being studied, one that highlights ‘structural relations’ in a way that 
Islam is a product of such relations. If cultures are diverse it is impossible 
to speak, at least anthropologically, of a universal meaning of Islam. 
Indeed, the ‘logic of Islam’ (1977: 252) is immanent in the content of what 
is being studied. Anthropologically, then, Islam does not exist as a fixed 
and autonomous form. 

I take the above position as a point of departure in the present paper. 
Focusing both on the content of the ritual and everyday conversations, I 
argue that the novice’s introduction to Islam cannot be separated from his 
structural position in his domestic group and the Ansari social structure. I 
do not treat circumcision as part of puberty rituals or situate it within a rite 
of passage framework if only because the age at which boys are circumcised 
varies from between 2 to 6 years.’ I will show that the ritual, in constituting 
the body of the male, allows it to simultaneously enter into the life cycle of 
the domestic group and the community of Islam. This simultaneity is found 
when we focus on the gestural and graphic engraving of the ritual on the 
body. 

There are three modes in which the gestural and graphic unfold. I 
understand this operation through the term ‘biunity’.‘ Biunity is the signature, 
par excellence, of the ritual. In conferring an identity on the novice, this 
signature inscribes it on his body. It shows the combination of male and 
female characteristics. The medium is primarily gestural. Second, this 
signature shows how the body as an object is posited. This positing is found 
in the regimen of three types of signs impressed on the novice. The 
medium is both verbal and gestural. Finally, the signature implies the 
agency of the other. The other is the mark of the domestic group, but also 
the word of God embossed on the novice’s body. The medium is primarily 
verbal. 

The discourse on circumcision, however, is not limited by its ritual 
context, but is part of the everyday vocabulary of the men of the community. 
This vocabulary does not refer to the body of the circumcised but attempts 
to orally constitute the boundaries of ‘being Muslim’. This constitution is 
achieved by separating Muslims from non-Muslims. In locating circumcision 
both within its ritual matrix and as it is constituted orally in everyday life, 
this paper suggests that the relation between the everyday and the extra- 
ordinary can be mapped along a continuum. Through the agency of the 
wound the ritual inscribes the divisions of the social structure on the 
novice’s body, while in the everyday conversations the discourse on the 
wound is a mode by which the boundaries of the Muslim community are 
established. In the process the focal point of everyday conversations is no 


> The Ansans, like most other Mushm groups in India, do not practise female circumcision. 

* I use.the term biunity deliberately for my concern is to show how the male body, in its 
unity, is composed simultaneously of male and female elements. In this context, co-presence 
or conjunction would always imply two bodies. 
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longer the body of the person undergoing circumcision, but the body of the 
male Ansari community taken as a unity. This paper attempts to read the 
ritual and show the transitions and connections from and with it in the 
everyday life of the community. 


I 
The rite to be male 


In the context of my fieldwork references to circumcision, initially elliptical, 
later ironic, were neither directly solicited nor framed within an ethno- 
graphic setting. I was witness to one circumcision ceremony, that too 
inadvertently. Sometime in August 1985, I was staying in the house of 
Sadiq Ali when he decided to have his young son circumcised.’ My presence 
in the house led to an ambiguous situation. Sadiq Ali was not sure whether 
I, a non-Muslim, was allowed to remain in the house during the ceremony. 
After consulting with the elders he asked me to stay. I started taking notes 
on circumcision a month later after a Hindu patwari (village administrative 
officer) informed me that because of my association with Muslims, com- 
mensal and residential, I was an ‘uncircumcised mullah’. I will reproduce 
the conversation since it is instructive. It points both to the body as a 
referential object and the verbal discourse surrounding circumcision. 


Most evenings a few of us would sit around a local tea stall talking of the 
day’s activities. Towards the end of September 1985 there was a marked 
difference in the content of our conversations. Some of my friends were 
greatly agitated over the emerging controversy in Ayodhaya,’ barely 30 km 
east of the villages of this fieldwork. The conversations reflected the fear of 
violence touching the area. During one of these sessions I was introduced 
to the patwari. 


P: Your name? (Apka nam?) 
DM: Deepak. 


3 The male head of the dwelling, in consultation with the elders of his agnatic line, decides 
on the date of his child’s circumcision. Sadiq Ali says children are not circumcised during the 
‘dark’ months of Muharram, Sabrat and Roza since this 1s a period of solemnity. During 
Muharram, he adds, some Ansaris are in mourning, in Sabrat old members of the community 
pray for deliverance, while during Roza the entire community fasts. Circumcision is usually 
done in the months of Id, the beginning of the new year, or in Chahullam, the most important 
Ansari festival. 

6 In 1985, the year of this fieldwork, the controversy ın Ayodhaya had only just begun. The 
gates of the Babri Masjid, ıt was rumoured in the field, had been thrown open to the Hindu 
worshippers of Ram. There were extended debates on the implications of this move, widely 
believed to have been orchestrated by the central government in Delhi. My friends in the field 
argued, in hindsight presciently, that this move would change forever the landscape of Hindu- 
Muslim relations. 
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P: Deepak what? (Deepak kya?) 

DM: Deepak Mehta. 

P: Are you a Srivastava? (Srivastava ho?) 

DM: No, I am a Punjabi Khatri. (Nahin, men Punjabi Khatri hun.) 

P: That’s the same thing. Where do you stay? (Ek hi bat. Kahan 
rahat ho?) 

DM: : Sometime Mawai, sometime Gulharia. (Kabhi Mawai, kabhi 
Gulharia.) 

P: Oh! Do you stay in a Pasi household? (Achcha! Pasi ke ghar 
men rahat ho?) 

DM: No. I stay with a Khan Saheb’s family. (Nahin. Khan Saheb 
ke sath.) 

P: Is that so? Then you must be eating their food? (Samjha! To 
unka khana bhi khate ho?) 

DM: Yes. (Ji). 

P: This is the first time I have come across an uncircumcised 
mullah. (Pehli bar humko mullah mila jisne musalmani nahin 
karvai ho.) 


The patwari met me a few days later. I was advised not to talk to him. 
‘Good day, wise man. Have you been circumcised? (Salam alai kum 
miyan. Musalmani karva li?) [On receiving no response] ‘What happened? 
You can’t read the namaz without being circumcised?’ (Kya hua? Musal- 
mani ke begair namaz nahin pad sakat?) 

I did not know that musalmani referred to circumcision. When I asked 
my friends the meaning of the term, I was told that that was how one 
became Muslim. Intrigued and rather naively I asked how indeed did one 
become Muslim? In exasperation, one of my friends visually mimed the 
operation. Musalmani is the most oft-used term denoting circumcision in 
the field. Other terms, both Persian and Arabic, are restricted to describe 
the ritual. The classical term khitan is not used, but khatna (to cut) is. 
Khatna is employed in the company of tuhr (to clean). In turn, thr is 
associated with other terms, most notably ghusl (to bathe), hajamat (hair 
cut) and istibra (the removal of the last drop of urine). In this sense, 
circumcision is a way of experiencing one’s body, of apprehending it, of 
assuming it positively and fully. It is linked to the paring of nails, the 
removal of hair and the invigoration of the body through oil massages. 

The two terms (musalmani and khatna) denoting circumcision, each 
constituting a different terrain of action, are used on specific occasions. 
Musalmani discursively establishes being Muslim, pointing in this specific 
case to the difference between Hindus and Muslims. The second section of 
the paper develops this discourse. Khatna describes the ritual. Before I 
discuss the ritual I will introduce the main argument of the first half of the 


paper. 
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The ritual is characterised by two types of acts: the gestural and the 
graphic. In describing the enactment of the ritual the paper focuses on the 
inscription of a mark on the body. Here, what is marked on the body is 
already part of the body’s production since it is included in the body. The 
body in this sense is referential: an object is carved out by means of a 
gesture. Hence the body is both signifier and signified. Together with the 
gesture, a second movement is discernible in the ritual. This refers to the 
blowing of the word in the initiate’s right ear. Here, the mark on the body 
emerges from an external environment. If the body acquires through 
gestures an authorised mode of behaviour, with the word it is attached to 
the community of Islam. Both the word and the gesture are co-present on 
the surface of the body. Implicit in this ritual, then, is a triadic division of 
the male body into a depth, a surface and a celestial height. 


The setting 


The Ansaris circumcise their male offspring in the zanana of their household.” 
The courtyard of the zanana and the quilt room are especially prepared for 
the ceremony. The western wall of the courtyard is cleared of impedimenta 
and made to resemble the blank western wall of the mosque. All ritual 
connected with circumcision is directed towards the wall. In contrast, the 
quilt room® is decorated with the choicest marriage quilts, the nuptial bed is 
made and a little flour sprinkled on the bed. An earthen pot, placed in one 
of the corners of the room, will be broken after the operation. 

The day of circumcision is often referred to as barat, the day when 
marriage is consummated. It may be argued that the two ceremonies, of 
marriage and circumcision, are similarly structured. The practices of 
sprinkling the nuptial bed with flour, of the ritual bath under the aegis of 
the mother and the barber, have much in common in either case. It is as if 
circumcision were a mimicry of marriage, and the removal of the foreskin 
an anticipation of that of the hymen, or that circumcision is a preparation 
for deflowering (Bouhdiba 1985: 182). Whether circumcision mimics mar- 
riage or is equivalent to the rupture of the hymen are not issues I will 
examine. Instead, I will show that the ritual enables men to enter into the 
world of women. Far from separating the sexes, the ritual premises a unity 
between them. The site of enacting this unity is the body of the novice. 


7 The house is the centre around which both weaving and the ritual are enacted. Broadly, 
the house is divided mto a male (mardana) and female (zanana) section. The male part 
consists of an uncovered courtyard and the work shed, where the loom is housed, while the 
female part comprises the room of the nuptial night, a covered courtyard and the kitchen. 

* The quilt room (dular kamra), located in the zanana, is the place where quilts are made 
and where a part of the weaving process is executed. The woman head of the household 
oversees both these activities and exercises control over them For the purposes of the ntual 
the quilt room offers a contrast to the courtyard of the zanana. 
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Broadly, four types of people are involved in the ceremony: the novice, his 
mother, the female barber and those who witness the ceremony. The last 
includes the father of the novice, his mother’s brother and all his father’s 
circumcised agnates. This comprises the circumcised members of the novice’s 
generation. The mother and the female barber work on the body of the 
novice while the witnesses authenticate this work by providing verbal 
legitimacy to the act. They are the only ones who talk of circumcision in the 
public domain.’ 


The mother 


A day before his circumcision, the novice child is under the exclusive 
custody of his mother.” She ensures his hair is cut, his nails pared. Later he 
is massaged with mustard oil. Of these, the paring of nails is the most 
significant. It is believed that the novice is susceptible to involuntary 
corruption just before circumcision. Dirty fingernails aid in this corruption 
because the devil takes up his dwelling in the dirt lying between the nail 
and the flesh. Ideally, nails are pared on a Thursday or Friday preceding 
circumcision as this assures wealth to the circumcised. The parings are 
buried so that sorcerers are unable to play with them. I was given a second 
explanation for the burial: they are part of the human body and have to be 
buried like the body itself. The mother performs the burial in secrecy. 
After the oil massage and the paring of nails, the mother bathes her child in 
flowing water. Subsequently she introduces the child to her guests. 

In the present instance, after Shabnam (Sadiq Ali’s wife) had bathed her 
child, he was made to eat cooling foods. Immediately after the midday 
meal Sadiq Ali’s agnates, his elder brother and his wife’s brother gathered 
in Sadiq Ali’s dwelling. They were accommodated in the courtyard of the 
zanana. In their presence Shabnam introduced her son. Pointing to him 
she spoke as if he were a stranger. She used the formal third person 
honorific ap and not yeh: ‘Ap hain Shujat Ahmad. Apki umar teen sal hai. 


9 None of the Ansari men I talked to remembered their own ceremony, but they were 
eloquent in describing someone else’s. In this sense descriptions of circumcision never refer to 
the speaker They show how a collective memory is, through the ntual, inscribed on the body 
of its believers. I will return to the significance of this point in the second half of the paper. 

Among Ansaris this day is marked by its relative lack of ostentation and display. 
Wensinck (1986) reports that in Mecca, on the day preceding circumcision, the boy, clad in 
costly garments, is paraded through the streets on horseback and is accompanied by footmen 
and hus father’s elderly black handmaid. The second part of the procession 1s composed of the 
boy’s poor comrades. The procession traverses the main streets. Similarly, in Egypt the boy is 
paraded through the streets. Dressed as a gurl, he has his face covered by a kerchief. As in 
Mecca, he 1s preceded by musicians In contrast, circumcision among the Ansaris of Barabanki is 
confined exclusively to the household. 
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Kal ap Hindu se Musalman honge’ (Here is Shujat Ahmad. He is 3 years 
old. Tomorrow he will become Musalman from Hindu). The people gathered 
responded ‘Bismillah-al-Rahim’. After this simple introduction, the boy 
was asked to sit at the head of the cot on which his father was sitting. 

The most important part of the day preceding the ritual is the preparation 
of the novice. Some Ansaris say the novice is given his first bath on this day 
and that this is his ghusl. Henceforth, he should repeat this process of 
ablution every Friday: oil massage, paring of nails and bath in flowing 
water. The removal of pollution is not so much an attempt to exorcise the 
person of sin as it is to practise an ‘ethics of the sphincters’ (Ferenczi, 
quoted in Bouhdiba 1985: 48). Such purificatory techniques then extend to 
cover a wide range of functions: eating, drinking, defecation, sexual inter- 
course, etc. The purified body will be discussed later. Through the agency 
of the mother the first ghusl initiates the process of inscribing a subjectivity 
on the novice’s body. Every subsequent ghusl enacts this inscription. 

On the day of the ritual the mother, after bathing her child, dresses him 
in the headdress of a groom and leads him to the compound of the zanana. 
The novice is handed over to his MB. In direct contrast to the preceding 
day, the MB introduces the guests to the child by their genealogically 
appropriate term. After the introduction, the child is handed over either to 
his father or the eldest male of the agnatic line. This man, in turn, places 
him in the custody of the female barber. Meanwhile, the mother places a 
ted piece of cloth near the western wall and holds up a green cloth to the 
gaze of the assembled. For the duration of the operation the novice is 
seated on the red cloth. The green cloth is used to wrap mother and child 
after the operation. 

After the prepuce is removed the child is held up by his mother so that 
blood from the wound runs down her chest. In this way it is believed blood 
and milk co-mingle in producing a healthy male. Blood and milk are 
considered vital ingredients of the body and it is important that a proper 
balance be struck between the two. Balance is achieved only after the 
mother relinquishes her existing bond with her child. This interpretation is 
suggested from my conversations with two women, Shabnam and Miriam. 
Shabnam, in her mid-thirties in August 1985, had participated in her first 
son’s ceremony. Miriam, in her early seventies and the wife of a Muhammad 
Umar, is considered by community members to be an authority on tradi- 
tional matters. 

While describing her son’s ceremony, Shabnam pointed to the alienation 
of her son from herself. She began by saying, ‘When I was small my father 
always said to me, “Don’t sit next to your classificatory brothers otherwise 
you will become like them. Play with other girls. In this lies your honour.” 
When Shujat [referring to her son by his formal name] became Muslim, I 
had to forget he was my Munna [an affectionate diminutive term], because 
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this is what my father meant. I must pass on this amanat (thing held in 
trust, in this case her son) to his father. Soon enough I will not be able to 
play with him, to hold him, to caress him for he will have become male 
(mard).’ I asked, ‘What does becoming a male mean?’ J was given what 
appears to me a formal answer. ‘It means having enough blood to produce 
an offspring, observing namaz, fasting, pilgrimage to Mecca and alms- 
giving.’ 

Shabnam’s reiteration of the pillars of Islam was balanced by Miriam’s 
comments. Circumcision is the recognition of the co-presence of male and 
female in everyone. This recognition is implied in the combination of blood 
and milk. Every human is composed of two elements—biood inherited 
from the father and milk from the mother. In holding up the circumcised 
boy to her breast the mother gives to her child the gift of milk, one that 
balances the blood of the father. Blood, she says, is red because it implies 
fire under which everything is either incorporated or ravaged. It stands 
alone. She compared the singularity of blood to the letter alif, the first 
letter of the Arabic alphabet. Both imply a movement of people towards 
the sky. 

However, for Miriam, blood emerges from the earth and is nurturing. 
The prime example of nurture is the milk of the mother. This milk balances 
and often counters the excessive strength and anger given in blood. By a 
balance she means that if there is an excess of blood in the person s/he is 
disposed towards anger. If milk is dominant the person is inclined towards 
corpulence (mutapa) and sadness or hardship (dukh). I asked her whether 
this balance operated in men and women in the same way. In her opinion, 
women are born with blood and milk, whereas men are gifted the latter. 
This gift enables them to enter into the world of women. Hence, circumcision 
is for those who will become men. Furthermore, circumcision is the necessary 
prelude to marriage for in its absence the product of the union between 
man and woman is either sterile or consumed by violent passions. The gift 
of milk is the last gift of the mother to her child. From the point of view of 
the child the ceremony, carried out in blood and pain, is rivalled by the 
nostalgia the mother feels when she contemplates her relationship with her 
mature son: ‘khatna ke sath apne walid ka beta ban jata hav (with circumcision 
he becomes his father’s son). 

This double movement, of affirmation and denial, is the paradigmatic 
expression of the ritual and its organising principle. On the one hand, the 
mother’s preparation of the child maintains the security of the enactment 
and the object of this enactment (the novice’s body). Each tirelessly 
produces in its subjects the conditions of its possibility: the past appears 
through the act of production. On the other hand, the reappearance of this 
past is premised on the mother almost wilfully forgetting she shared a 
relationship with her child before he was circumcised. 
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As ritual specialist the barber transgresses various boundaries, most often 
those codifying sexuality. In the present ceremony she maintained a constant 
monologue on the sexuality of the Ansaris of Mawai. In her opinion, they 
did not know how to be men because they were inadequately circumcised. 
It was, she said, left to Sadiq Ali’s son to rectify this woeful imbalance. 
Often she would single out one or other male member present and talk of 
his ceremony, his sexual prowess or lack of it. Her monologue stopped 
when the wailing child was handed over to her. She examined his penis and 
commented on its power to impregnate all womankind. To the delight of 
the witnesses she mentioned that even she, an old crone and thoroughly 
experienced in matters sexual, looked with envy at the potential sexual 
prowess of the boy. Then holding the prepuce she snipped off the outer 
end in one smooth motion. The child had lapsed into whimpers. During the 
operation not a drop of blood fell on the ground. Subsequently, Sadiq Ali’s 
FB whispered the azan and the child’s name in his right ear. Immediately 
after, the men offered prayers facing the western wall. 

The barber’s transgression of social codes during the ceremony succeeds 
because, through her dramatic banter, she points towards another code 
different from male Ansari notions of sexuality. The latter not only prohibit 
women from discussing sexual matters but also believe women are incapable 
of exercising judgement in sexual affairs. This code is sustained by a radical 
separation of the sexes; indeed this very separation is its prerequisite. In 
making her statement about the boy’s sexuality, the barber refers to a 
domain of feelings that are not merely corporeal and aspiring to pleasure, 
but also point towards the investiture of a masculinity on the child. She 
categorically told me the penis was the boy and without it he was nothing. 

I talked to the barber more than a month after the ceremony. I began by 
speaking of the ritual through circumlocutions. I recounted my conversation 
with the patwari, of the term musalmani and of her role during the ritual. 
Referring to the patwari she abused him for giving a bad name to a sacred 
act and said this was the viewpoint of the castrated (khasi), not the 
circumcised. Distinguishing between the two she said the former was 
achieved by the removal of one or both testicles, whereas khatna ensured 
the sympathy between the male and the female. She designated this sympathy 
by the term hamdami (of one breath), for only this sharing of breath makes 
possible the male vision (shuhud) of the female and the female vision of the 
male. The conjunction between the male and the female has two aspects: 
in the male it is the shaug (passion or desire) for the female, and in the 
female, the realisation of this shaug. Shaug, the barber adds, does not 
refer to two heterogeneous beings, but one person, either male or female, 
encountering him/herself as the other, at once a biunity, something that 
people tend to forget. In this interdependence each finds recognition from 
the other. 
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Biunity, in the sense elaborated above, is a given but one that must be 
uncovered by circumcision. Her role is to truthfully reproduce this framed 
world. She says the operation recognises the biunity between male and 
female. The operating instrument, a small and sharp blade called naharni, 
is used. The same blade is also employed to remove the hair of the bride a 
few days before her marriage. The barber says the naharni is deliberately 
used to remove excess bodily material on both the bride and the novice 
male child because both will experience a second birth. The naharni then is 
the instrument of hamdami. A sure sign of this blowing together is seen in 
the operation. If the act is swift and smooth the circumcised will be potent. 
If, however, the prepuce cannot be removed in one flowing motion, he will 
find it difficult to marry and raise children. If circumcision cannot be 
performed on the prescribed day the child will become a saint (pir). 

In the above account, as distinct from that of the mother, the barber is 
outside the act. Her account is based on a framed portion of a prior world 
that she undertakes to represent accurately. For the mother there is nothing 
to retrieve, save the act by which her child becomes alien to her. Simultan- 
eously she acquires agency over her child since she initiates the system of 
signs given in the act of circumcision. The barber, on the other hand, is 
engaged in the theme of portraiture. Her portrait is organised around the 
removal of the foreskin, an act of violence by which the body is precipitated 
into an alterity. This alterity plots the progression of the boy’s career in the 
domestic group: the labouring body, the impregnating body, the authorising 
body. Also, with mutilation the biographical time of the body is encoded so 
that to enter into the life of the domestic group is to enter the community 
of Islam. Through such violence the body becomes a metonym of the social 
space of the domestic group and is simultaneously constituted as an imagi- 
nary space for the reception of Islam. Both mother and barber constitute 
the body of the novice, the barber by recourse to a prior world and the 
mother by establishing agency over him. 


The novice 


From the account described so far, the child acquires a gender and subjec- 
tivity only after the ritual. I will describe the inscription of this subjectivity 
by focusing on the way his body is constituted. i 
There could be multiple interpretations of the details through which the 
novice’s body is marked. We could, for example, show the profound 
relationship of the ritual to marriage, or from a different perspective, focus 
on the problematic reconstruction of ‘facts’ since this paper is dependent 
almost solely on representative testimony. The interpretation I follow 
here, however, is suggested in the accounts of both Miriam and the barber. 
I will argue that the boy’s body is fashioned as a biunity. As I understand it, 
biunity has three dimensions. First, it confers a gender on the child, one 
found in the combination of blood and milk and male and female. This 
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gendered identity is available in the accounts of the mother and the barber. 
Second, biunity establishes a relation of substitution between the physical 
object of the body and the regime of signs that play on it.” Finally, biunity 
forms a relationship of identity between the spiritual and the corporeal. 

With the three dimensions the novice’s body is simultaneously a system 
of signs and the object that is marked, worked upon and quite literally 
produced through the ritual. The regime of signs is understood through 
three terms: ghusl (ritual bath), istibra (cleaning the last drop of urine, 
preferably on a stone) and kalimah (the word, to be understood as one 
through which the novice is impregnated with Islam). Together these three 
terms constitute the state of being pure (fuhr) and in this way point to the 
conception of masculinity. As an object the body provides the depth on 
which the state of being pure is enacted. It is almost as if the body has no 
surface, no inside or outside, no container or contained. In other words it 
does not have a precise limit. Furthermore, as an object the body is 
fragmented and dissociated. In mapping the three terms onto the physical 
object the body acquires visible social organs and an authorised code of 
conduct. I will focus on the three terms. 


Ghusl 


As the major purifying ritual of the body, the importance of ghusl cannot 
be over-stressed. Miriam was clear on what ghusl attempts to remove. Its 
main object is to eliminate dirt. The prime source of dirt is the human 
body, a dirt that is dangerous since it impinges on the tidy insularity of the 
body. Dirt is composed of secretion and contact is contaminating. Thus, a 
special regime of hygiene is associated with the secreting areas of body, in 
particular the armpits and the genital zones. In adults the hair from these 
areas is assiduously removed. The second fear, after contamination, is of 
decay—a rotting in the depths of the body—which must be brought to the 
surface to be excised. All bodily refuse is a sign of decay: urine and faeces 
for all humans. In addition, for men, pared nails and hair that is cut are 
signs of decay. In men indications of rot manifest when they are unable to 
procreate, while in women degeneration reveals itself in the inability to 
menstruate regularly (pregnant women are of course exempt). 


"| These signs indicate, manifest and signify. As indexicals they function by associating 
particular words with particular objects or images. In themselves these terms are empty of 
content, but are filled in through a relationship of externality and referentiality There 1s a 
strict relationship of referentiality between istbra and the penis, between ghusl and the 
purified body, and indeed between the name and the person Further, the terms are indexical 
in a special sense: they form material singularities by indicating how each male body 1s to 
conduct itself. However, ghusl, subra and the name are more than indicators. Through them 
the novice reflects a socially recognised masculinity and constitutes for himself the domain of 
the personal The third dimension of this regime of signs—signification—relates each of the 
terms to general or universal concepts. Here, signification implies promises and commitments 
to both the domestic group and the community of Islam. 
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The ritual is the first attempt to rid the body of dirt and decay. The 
paring of nails, the first hair cut, the oil massage and the subsequent 
vigorous bath are to be understood in this light. The massage brings to the 
surface the decay in the depth of the body, while during the bath particular 
attention is given to cleaning the anus and genitals. Henceforth, the male 
child removes all excrement by means of water. 


Istibra 


One of the meanings circumcision lends itself to is the removal of impurity 
associated with urine. The removal of the prepuce prevents the residue of 
urine and sperm from accumulating inside the body. Immediately after the 
operation it is thought to be a good omen if the boy urinates (which I am 
told happens invariably), for it indicates good health. On all subsequent 
occasions the boy rids himself of the last drop of urine by an elaborate 
technical procedure. It is inadvisable to urinate standing. One must urinate 
with the buttocks resting on the ankles. After urination the penis taken by 
the left hand is rubbed several times against a stone. Istibra is continued 
until nothing remains in the urinary tract. The removal of the prepuce, 
however, is not merely an attempt to remove the body of impurities but 
also the first step towards conjugal union. This is suggested since istibra is 
recommended for the recently married male. Here istibra is thought to be 
an important way by which the male cleans himself after sexual contact. 

Lawful conjugal association between man and woman presupposes the 
circumcised male. If we focus on the bride on her nuptial night, it is 
possible to infer that her deflowering, carried out almost publicly in the 
zanana, is equivalent to circumcision. The bride, escorted by the groom’s 
father’s sister, is led to the nuptial bed and formally introduced to the 
groom. She is made to sit on the bed while the women of the zanana throw 
flour on her and sing songs. The groom is asked to come sit by his bride 
while the women congregate outside the nuptial room. Sometime during 
the night the nuptial sheet is put up for display, showing that the bride was 
a virgin, or else she is forever branded as someone who cannot be married. 
In this sense, both circumcision and the deflowering of the virgin are 
marked by a cruel wound, a forced narcissistic experience of oneself 
(Bouhdiba 1985: 187). 

Here circumcision is an initiation into legitimate sexual desire, but one 
fraught with negative consequences. This is evident since all the areas of 
the body producing secretion are imbued with a negative attitude: any 
secretion from them is a sign that life is anxiety and danger. The ritual in 
effect teaches how the danger can be resolved. Bouhdiba says that circum- 
cision is ‘a vaccination against the dangers of sexuality’ (1985: 185). Cir- 
cumcision and the deflowering of the virgin, then, occur within a frame 
where festivities, blood, pain and exhibitionism accompany the traumata 
wittingly inflicted by the group to maintain its cohesion. The problem with 
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this analysis is that it posits a perfect symmetry between deflowering and 
circumcision. This relationship becomes possible after Bouhdiba excises 
religious legitimacy from the ritual of circumcision and instead considers it 
only insofar as it reflects on sexuality. This is not to deny that circumcision 
is of importance for a correct sexuality, but to suggest, at least in the 
context of this fieldwork, an asymmetry by which circumcision is productive 
of both correct male sexuality and the imagination of oneself as a member 
of the Islamic community. In the case of defilement, the only religious 
legitimacy is provided by the circumcised male. 


Kalimah 


With ghusl and istibra the body acquires a socially recognised materiality. 
This recognition is incomplete if the body does not acquire sound. The 
blowing of the azan in the boy’s right ear is succeeded by saying his formal 
name. Blowing points in two directions: in the first the boy is initiated into 
the enunciation of the azan; in the second his name is linked to the verbal 
intonation present in the liturgy. By juxtaposing the name with the liturgy 
a sympathy is created between the two, at once corporeal and spiritual. 
Simultaneously, blowing gives depth to the body. 

It is important to remember that the novice is not the product of the 
union between a sacred primordial nature and a corporeal nature. If this 
were the case the boy would be a hypostatised being. The union between 
the azan and the human form is one where the latter ingests God. The 
name makes visible such ingestion. This interpretation is suggested from 
my conversation with Sadiq Ali on the use of the formal name during the 
ceremony. For him this use points to a condition in which the novice boy 
recognises the omniscient suzerainty of Allah. The name is crucial in such 
recognition for Allah has given a name to everything and everybody in this 
world. I asked him, ‘Why do you call him Shujat and not, for example, by 
your name?’ ‘My name Sadiq points to the way in which this being [pointing 
to himself] manifests (zahir) the lord (rabb) in its own peculiar way. It 
would be sacrilege (haram) for me to call him by my name for otherwise he 
[his son] will be unable to manifest the lord in his way.’ 

The above argument, as I understand it, has two aspects. First, each 
name manifests the lord since He has named everything in the universe. 
Second, each human being, insofar as he carries a name designated by 
Allah, is a particular aspect of that manifestation. The sympathy occurring 
between the two is dialogic since each name is an exemplary indication of 
the conjunction between the spiritual and the corporeal. Evident in Sadiq 
Ali’s insight is that the acquisition of sound by the body occurs through the 
convocation with another voice. In this way, the body acquiring sound 
learns to be obedient: to listen to the voice is to obey. Henceforth, it is 
natural for the boy to obey his father. 
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The problem, however, remains: why is the formal name uttered during 
the ritual? The. gestural and verbal inscription on the body are two series 
regulated by the body. Through the first, the body is marked so that it 
enters into the productive and reproductive life of the domestic group. The 
evidence is the wound as an eternal truth. The second series reverses the 
sequential temporal ordering of the body so that through enunciation it 
enters into the community of Islam. The evidence is the azan written on 
the body. The azan facilitates the transition from one series to another 
since the communication between the verbal and the gestural is possible 
only after the azan is uttered. The name in this scheme guarantees the 
conjunction, albeit a particular one, between the corporeal and the spiritual. 

The body of the novice thus described is understood through two sets of 
polarities: the gestural and the graphic and the corporeal and the spiritual. 
The former shows how certain events are marked on the boy’s body, while 
the second set shows how the body is related to its internal and external 
environment. Further, the first set refers to a series of events and the latter 
to a series of attributes. The two divide the body into a surface and a depth, 
and in the process show how the body as an object is linked to the regime 
of signs impressed on it. 


The surface and the depth 


The novice boy, in terms of a geography of his body, is situated in three 
realms: a depth, a celestial height and the surface of the body. The depth, 
in the sense of emissions that are polluting and dangerous, must forever be 
controlled. In the heights he finds the word of God writ large. He must 
always ascend or descend to the surface and in this way claim the new 
status thrust on him. The body cannot be located in the celestial domain 
because then it would either lose its corporeality and ability to procreate, 
or, in the words of Miriam, have the characteristics of an ungrounded alif. 
What, then, is the surface of the body? As I understand it, the surface is 

a frontier available in a series of signs laying down an acceptable and 
accepted mode of behaviour. These signs, embossed on the body both 
through word and gesture, enter into a surface organisation which assures 
the resonance of the series of events and of the attributes. The surface of 
signs does not yet, however, imply a unity of direction or community of 
-organs. As a series of events it is primarily the sexuality of the male that is 
constituted at the surface of the body. The barber’s comment that the boy 
is the penis and without it he is nothing is an example. But more important, 
the penis must be made visible and in this way forced into a hygienic 
sexuality. The ritual distinguishes between the depths of the body, always 
corrupting and therefore to be guarded against, and the zones of the 
surface, erogenous but always to be legitimated. All the events of the ritual 
are, in this sense, coordinated in the genital zone. Here, the phallus does 
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not so much play the role of an organ as of an image that shows the healthy 
male, thereby pointing to its synecdochal character. 

Yet it is recognised that a body will emit both fluid elements (urine, 
faeces, phlegm, semen) and hard substances (nails, teeth). Elements and 
substances either emanate from the depth or detach from the surface. 
Sounds, smells, tastes and temperatures refer to emissions from the depth 
whereas visual determinations refer to the surface. The relation between 
the depth and the surface is one where emissions, arising from the depth, 
pass through the surface, and as they detach from the body are replaced by 
a formerly concealed stratum. Such emissions are understood as being 
located on and in the physical object of the body since they are recognised 
and controlled by another. 

The other is neither an object of gaze nor a subject. It is an a priori 
structure of tbe possible designating the genealogical positions and conjugal 
relationships potentially available to the boy undergoing circumcision. 
Thus, the other is a distillation of time by which the rhythms of the body 
are broken up into units. What is the relationship between the corporeality 
of the body and the other? First, the other, in imprisoning the elements 
and emissions of the body within the limits of verbal representation fabri- 
cates bodies out of these elements. In other words the other, in organising 
and pacifying the depths of the body, functions as a legitimation of the 
circumcised body. 

There is a second way in which the other is conceived. Through the 
recitation of the azan and the whispering of the name, a theophanic other 
is sought to be created. This creation arises not so much from the depth of 
bodies as it resides there. The source of this home is an external environ- 
ment since it emerges from a celestial height. Creation itself has two sides. 
First, its seat of residence (the depth of the body) manifests divinity by 
which the body becomes transparent. Second, the recitation of the azan is 
embedded in a corporeality and because of this linked to a particular 
apprehension of divinity. Each recitation of prayer in the ritual, in the 
sense noted above, becomes a recurrence of creation. The breath of prayer 
in the right ear of the circumcised introduces the idea of the guide who 
stands before the faithful. The other in this sense is the aid. The second 
part of the recitation—the whispering of the name in the right ear—is 
based on the attitude of the body prescribed in the course of ritual prayer: 
erect stance (qiyam), inclination (ruku) and prostration (sujud). The name 
of man and the prayer of God are thus co-present. Muhammad Umar, a 
distinguished weaver and husband of Miriam, mentions that each living 
being manifests one or all the three postures given in prayer: the upright 
stance of the faithful corresponding to Miriam’s alif or the celestial height; 
the movement of animals similar to the surface of bodies; and the descend- 
ing movement of plants corresponding to the depth of the body. Khatna, 
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he says, recognises the three dimensions of prayer since it has the three 
postures of the. body built into it: erect stance of the mother and child as 
they are draped over by the green cloth; the descending movement of the 
child’s blood after his prepuce is removed; the burial of the prepuce under 
the nuptial bed. Each of these three postures is informed by the azan. 
Circumcision refers to the body in these three dimensions. 

What is the body composed of after the ritual has been enacted? With its 
depth it is constitutive of emissions that are to be purified and controlled. 
In terms of a celestial height, the body is suffused with the word of God. 
And through the regime of signs playing on its surface the body recognises 
the presence of the other. This surface, in the words of the barber, is the 
communion of the body with its other, evidenced in the first instance 


through vision (shuhud). 


u 
The everyday discourse on circumcision 


As we explore the terrain of the ritual, we find that the procedures 
characterising the operation also organise the construction of the ritual. 
Meaning is structured around the processes of inscribing the ritual wound 
on the body. Thus an object marks the discourse on the ritual. Contrarily, 
in this section an object does not fashion the discourse in everyday life. The 
discourse on circumcision substitutes signs of the real for the real itself: the 
body becomes invisible in everyday conversations. Instead, musalmani 
shows the simulated generation of differences between the circumcised and 
the non-circumcised. Such differences cement a sense of community and 
posit pain as defining one’s station in life. The ritual wound indicates 
forbearance. The referent, in the sense of the ritual wound, becomes an 
ornamental inscription on the sign. This section is concerned with the way 
the body is absented in everyday discourse and the substitution of khatna 
by the signs of musalmani. 

This is not to suggest an irreconcilable difference between khatna and 
musalmani. An authority links the two and allows for an interchange. This 
authority, drawn from individual and collective memory, enables a reversal 
and a transition into a community. This community is delineated by recalling 
the ritual as it has been effected on someone else. Furthermore, this recall 
is founded not so much on an orthodoxy (of texts, ritual practices and 
formal exegesis) as on the capacity of musalmani to enter into a duplicative 

„Telationship with other terms, such as iman (belief) and azan. In showing 

the connection between khatna and musalmani, I do not postulate. two 
opposed terms whose antinomies are transcended by a third. I assume 
circumcision is subject to multiple meanings. 
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Everyday speech and the disappearance of the body 


As we chart the verbal representations of musalmani, we hear a fragmented 
discourse articulated on the heterogeneous practices of the community. 
These practices are located within the domain of the everyday.” They 
range from the act of weaving to social intercourse around a tea stall. The 
verbal representations of women are absent. The body is absented in two 
ways. The ritual wound is imbued with an incorporeal value while the body 
is often seen as an appendage of the community. 

Musalmani, when it refers to the genital zone, situates the latter within a 
speech domain where the emphasis is not so much on the physical condition 
of the body as on its incorporeal value. The incorporeality of the body 
issues from the following conversation immediately after the patwari, 
mentioned in the beginning of the paper, had made his comments and left 
us. The patwari asked his questions in a gathering among which I knew 
four others: Azeer, Kalimullah, Itrat and Rafiq. The first three, roughly of 
the same age, were friends of mine. Azeer was my companion on my initial 
reconnaissance field trips, and in 1985 the only unmarried one among the 
three. Rafiq is older. He was an outsider in this conversation. After the 
patwari left us I asked Azeer the meaning of the term musalmani. 


A: With musalmani we become Muslim. (Musalmani se hum 
musalman bante hain.) 

DM: But what is the meaning of musalmani? (Par musalmani ka 
matlab kya hai?) 


To the amusement of the others Kalim visually mimed the operation of 
khatna from the perspective of the barber and then asked mockingly, 


K: Do you want to become Muslim? (Tumhe musalman banna 
hai?). 
Ignoring the rhetorical question I asked, 
DM: What were you before musalmani? (Musalmani ke pehle kya 
the tum?) 
K: The property of my mother. (Ma ki amanat.) 
Itrat and Rafiq nodded assent. Azeer, turning to me, asked, 
A: Do you know what masculinity is? (Mardangi malum hai kya 
hovat?) 


I did not reply. Then Itrat gently pushing and in an ironic tone opined, 


| take the concept of the everyday from Heller (1984). Rather than argue for a separation 
between the everyday and the ritual, I will show that the former selectively incorporates the 
ritual. 
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I: What does he know? In the city everyone is adept at mastur- 
bation. With musalmani the body acquires strength and we 
do not have any desire to masturbate. Musalmani and belief 
are twins. (Isko kya malum? Shahr men sab apna hi pani 
nikalat. Musalmani ke sath jism men dum paida hovat aur 
pani chorne ka koi shauq nahin rahta. Musalmani aur iman 


jodi hain.) 

DM: How does the body acquire strength? (Jism men dum kaise 
banta hai?) 

I: Strength? I’ve already told you. We don’t masturbate. (Dum? 
Kahe to diya. Hum pani nahin nikalat.) 

DM: So? If you don’t masturbate you become strong? I’m asking 


what is the connection between strength and non-mastur- 
bation? (To? Agar ap pani nahin chorain jism men dum ata 
hai? Men puch raha hun dum aur pani ne chorne men kya 
taluk?) 
R: The meaning is clear. It is a miracle of nature that whenever 
a Muslim thinks of musalmani his heart overflows with spiri- 
tual words. With them the body acquires strength. (Matlab 
saf hai. Qudrat ka kamal hai ki jab bhi koi Musalman musal- 
mani ke bare men soche to uske dil men ruhani baten ubharne 
lagte hain. In se jism men dum ata hai.) 
Go on, you fraud! (Chal pakhandbaj!) 
Are you showing your hand? This hero is going to begin his 
performance. (Hath dikhariya hai? Yeh lumbardar apni 
nautanki karega.)” 


a Ps 


The conversation then examined the difference between the circumcised 
and the non-circumcised. I will consider this issue later. 

An obvious aspect of the conversation is the correspondence established 
between body and speech. First we find a similarity between seeing and 
speaking. Kalim, in miming the operation of khatna, presents his body to 
the gaze of the other, a gaze where the body making a gesture prompts an 
understanding contrary to what it indicates. The gesture evokes the sexual 
organ and ironically reflects on the preceding question: ‘But what is the 
meaning of the term musalmani?’ In this sense the gaze divides the meaning 
of circumcision. While an explanation of musalmani is the operation of 
speech, pantomime is that of the body. This speech, in Rafiq’s view, has a 
spiritual essence since in his mode of reasoning it is animated with ‘ruh’. 


2 Rafiq 1s making a sarcastic comment. Nautankis are, in the field, popular theatrical 
performances influenced almost entirely by Hindi films. Rafiq 1s obviously commenting on 
Kalim’s penchant for mockery. 
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However, it is not enough to say that the body is mimicry and speech is 
spiritual for in the conversation one does not know whether pantomime 
reasons or reason mimics. There is a complex relation between gaze and 
speech, for the latter takes on the mode of the former, while the body is 
effaced under the surface of verbal signs. If sight is ironic, so too is speech. 
Just as Kalim’s gestures are interpreted contrary to their indication, so also 
his question to me (‘Do you want to become Muslim?’) and Itrat’s obser- 
vations on city folk are ironic reflections. 

Such speech reflects on the body in a particular way (Itrat’s observations 
of the body as strength, as belief, as the retention of semen, Azeer’s 
opinion of masculinity and Rafiq’s view of the body as spiritual). This 
speech stands for the body of the circumcised or, more appropriately, 
substitutes the physical sign on the body by verbal signs. This replacement 
is one of substitution: the speech of musalmani takes over and selectively 
arranges those meanings of khama that evoke the tradition of Islam. In the 
process this speech suppresses the entire range of meanings available in 
khatna. This substitution is developed in the following conversation with 
Rafiq.” 

Rafiq began by saying the patwari was a dangerous man although what 
he had said of musalmani was true: you cannot utter the namaz without 
khatna. More important, khatna not only makes the namaz available for 
the person in question but also enables this person to carry out his dua- 
salam. For Rafiq khatna is the precondition of musalmani. But musalmani 
and khatna are not the same things. Whereas khatna cleanses the body of 
impurities, musalmani teaches the person how to approach the Quran and 
live a pious life. An obvious connection exists between the purification of 
the body and the conditions necessary for approaching the teachings of the 
Quran: the latter prescribe an elaborate procedure of purifying the body. 
However, for Rafiq, khatna is sanctioned after the Quran has constituted 
the world in which a Muslim lives. I asked Rafiq the meaning of ‘ruk’ in 
musalmani. In its widest sense musalmani is the recitation of the Quran. 
FollowingMhis it refers to the five pillars. Khatna is linked to the second 
pillar (prayer) since the latter requires ablution. But khatna is more than 
the purification of the body. It is, Rafiq says, a mark of remembrance that 
one has heard the Quran and voluntarily recited it (Khatna se Quran ka zikr 
karte hain). 

In Rafiq’s account of khatna and musalmani two moments are discernible. 
First, khatna is linked to prayer. Second, both khatna and musalmani are 
subsumed under the power of the recited word. The conjunction of khama 
with prayer, while utilising the liturgy of official prayer, is not merely a 
public collective act, but also a divine service practised by the fact of being 

™ Rafiq, one of the members present at the circumcision, is Sadiq Ali’s father’s brother’s 


daughter’s husband. Affinally, he is Sadiq Ah’s wife's sister’s husband’s brother. For the 
purpose of the ceremony he traced his relationship with Sadiq Ali through consanguinity 
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circumcised. The conjunction represents the process of individuation, en- 
abling the person to internalise the liturgy. 

The inscription of the liturgy on the circumcised keeps the person’s body 
within the limits set by the norms of various hygienic practices and legiti- 
mate conjugal relationships. Rafiq’s account tells a more fundamental 
truth. It makes the body describe the order of musalmani, since khatna is 
the precondition of musalmani. Khatna in his estimation produces the 
practitioners of the norm of musalmani. In its most specific occurrence this 
norm is the inscription of the liturgy on the body, and in its most general 
manifestation it is the recitation of the Quran. 

To the extent that this norm, inscribed on bodies and recounted by 
them, is repeated in every act of khatna, we find the emergence of a 
discourse centred on a tradition. From the point of view of musalmani this 
tradition makes of the body a text that emits signs and functions as a censor 
which channels and codes bo: ies. This censoring of the body emerges from 
the conversation I had with Muhammad Umar after the ceremony of Sadiq 
Ali's son. 

A few days after the ceremony I had shifted to the house of Muhammad 
Umar who had consented to teach me how to operate the loom. I was a 
rather poor learner, easily bored by the interminable clapping of shuttles. 
During one of these sessions Umar remarked that my hand was unsteady 
because I did not know the discipline of musalmani. First, according to 
him, the craft of weaving demands the perfectly still body of the weaver. 
Second, this stillness must be interrupted by regular and abrupt movements of 
the hands and feet. Such movements are possible if all the motions of 
weaving originate from the centre of the body—the loins. For this reason, 
the loins must be particularly resilient and sturdy in maintaining the still 
and staccato body. The resilience of the loins is given, first, through the act 
of khaina, an act by which one learns the value of pain. The full understand- 
ing of pain, Muhammad Umar says, comes from a knowledge of the lives 
of the peghambars of Islam, all of whom endured Herculean hardship (the 
Prophet, Ali, Husain, Ayub Ansari and Sis Ali Salaam). To be knowledge- 
able of their lives is to bear witness. Weavers who are unsteady of hand and 
slow on their feet are inadequately schooled in the knowledge of pain. 
Conversely, the strength to bear such pain makes the weaver ‘strong of 
speech’ and a ‘wise weaver’. Musalmani, he says, is the recognition by the 
boy of the pain he feels while being circumcised. This recognition he then 
links to weaving: to be a Muslim is not merely a question of enduring the 
pain of the operation, but also one by which the values of resilience, strong 
speech and wisdom are constituted. 

Muhammad Umar isolates the gesture (the movement of the hands and 
feet in weaving) to organise his discursive space on musalmani. This 
gesture maps this space so that its occupants become available for observation 
and information: whether they are adequate Muslims and weavers. The 
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gesture becomes visible when it shows the inadequacy of the functioning of 
the working body. A good gesture does not refer to the body but to the 
positive discourse of musalmani, which talks of pain, wisdom and speech. 
Thus, a non-discursive gesture is articulated in the language of musalmani. 
This gesture is a metonymic figure of musalmani, but also a figure where 
the bodies of its practitioners are made to speak the truth of musalmani. 
His statement derives its credibility from what it believes is the sign of pain 
and its union with weaving. 


The community á 


In the above conversations musalmani is expressed and interpreted in 
various ways. The speakers see it as a statement of belief, the excess of 
khatna, pain and hardship. I have suggested that it may be seen as substi- 
tutive of the ritual, as the truth and censor of the circumcised body. In this 
sense musalmani produces multiple meanings. In one respect, however, all 
those I talked to were united in their opinion on the connotation of the 
term. Each maintained that musalmani represented a fundamental difference 
between Hindus and Muslims. 

The dialogue mentioned in the beginning of this section (between Rafiq, 
Kalim, Itrat, Azeer and me) finally considered the difference between the 
circumcised and the non-circumcised. This occurred after Rafiq had left us. 
Kalim was scolded by Itrat for showing disrespect to Rafiq. Kalim launched 
into a colourful characterisation of Rafiq and then commented: 


K: What is the connection between musalmani and ruh? Musalmani 
and pain are twins. (Musalmani aur ruh men kya taluk? Musalmani 
aur dard jodi hain.) 

I: You speak like a non-believer! There is some depth in Rafiq’s 
statement. (Jahil jaise bolat ho! Rafiq ki bat men kuch gherai hai.) 

K: (sarcastically): Then make me understand. (To humko bhi samjha 
do.) 

I; Rafiq said that with musalmani the body learns to recognise pain. 
The distinctiveness of this recognition is that with it our belief 
increases. (Rafiq ne kaha ki musalmani ke sath jism dard pehchanne 
lagat. Is pehchan ki khoobiyat asi hai ki hamara iman badta hai.) 

K: Teil me, do you remember the pain you felt? (Batao, tumko dard 
ki yad hai?) 

Ir: Not at all. But this is what Rafiq meant. We don’t remember our 
pain because it is part of our belief. That is why musalmani and 
pain are twins. (Bilkul nahin. Par Rafiq ka yahi matlab tha. Hum 
dard ka zikr nahin karte kyonke yeh dukh hamara iman hai. Is liye 
musalmani aur iman jodi hain.) 

A: Through belief we are separate from Hindus. (Zman se hum Hinduon 
se ilaida hain.) 
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I: Yes. But the meaning of the twinning [between musalmani and 
belief] is also that their [the Hindus’] pain is not productive of 
spirituality. The Hindu cannot tolerate his own pain. It is true that 
he can have himself cut in the hospital. But where is the spirit in 
that operation? (Ji. Par jodi ka matlab yeh bhi hai ki unke dard se 
ruh nahin nikalta. Hindu apna dard nahin seh sakat. Yeh such hai 
ki woh apne ap ko hospital men katwa sakta hai. Par us operation 
men ruh kahan?) 


Later Rafiq made the same point. When I asked him whether musalmani 
distinguished Hindus from Muslims he said: 


It is true that the other word for musalmani is belief that is distinctive to 
Muslims. This is how we are different from Hindus because for us to be 
Muslim is to be pure and to have recited the Quran. The Quran is 
recited with knowledge only after we have removed all that causes 
impurity in our bodies. The Hindus lack this purity because they are 
afraid of shedding their blood. 


Explaining the difference between Hindus and Muslims, Umar disting- 
uished between the weavers of the two communities. 


The Hindu weavers here, known as the Kohris, migrated to the city long 
ago. Sometimes I wish they had stayed because then the nurbaf* would 
have been able to show to them how the weft is made. We are able to 
weave the weft perfectly straight and without a single knot or break for 
up to six yards. How is this possible? Musalmani is our secret prayer. 
Through it we learn to educate our hands and feet, but also to maintain 
the steadfastness of our gaze. 


I asked at what the gaze was directed. ‘This vision is of the witness who 
has learnt to recognise pain, to pray with this recognition. Musalmani is the 
prayer of this pain.’ 

In each of the conversations musalmani is suffixed by a metonymic and 
metaphoric progression of meaning. First, musalmani is linked to the 
recognition of pain which, in turn, is associated with spirituality and 
subsequently becomes part of the belief of the group. Finally this series of 
meanings empowers the body of the Musalman, distinguished from the 
Hindu whose pain is not spiritually elevating. In the second conversation 
Rafig connects musalmani to the removal of bodily impurity, links the pure 
body to the recitation of the Quran and concludes that this progression is 
the belief of the Musalman. The Hindu, in contrast, lacks bodily purity 


13 The traditional term for the weavers was nurbaf (weavers of light). Whenever they 
describe their stories of origin they always represent themselves as ‘weavers of white light’. 
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because he fears shedding his blood. In the last conversation, Umar con- 
siders the Musalman and the nurbaf to be synonyms. The nurbaf is an 
accomplished weaver because he is witness to pain. Consisting of both 
gesture and sight, this achievement is recognised in prayer. The nurbaf is 
contrasted with the Hindu Kohri who is a poor weaver because he is 
inadequately experienced in pain. In each of the conversations the body 
becomes a metonym of musalmani. However, the full meaning of the term 
is achieved only when musalmani is linked to general metaphors by which 
the community is defined. 

Common to the three conversations is the ability of each speaker to talk 
on behalf of the community: each uses the plural in talking of musalmani. 
The community is framed in two ways. First, such speech replaces the signs 
on the body by attaching to musalmani meanings that are external to those 
found in the ritual. Musalmani is an index of such externality and a way of 
separation from Hindus. 

Second, in the estimation of the speakers the community is represented 
both as a separation from Hindus and by the arrogation of a positive 
meaning. This is seen in the linking of musalmani to terms such as belief, 
strength, and removal of bodily impurity. Here, musalmani always exists 
as a double meaning: the utterance containing or related to musalmani 
signifies like any other, but also intervenes as an element of metasignification 
by which the entire utterance acquires a theme. As a symbol musalmani 
harbours a double meaning. The obvious meaning both covers and uncovers a 
figurative one. It is a single signifier with multiple signifieds. Unlike a 
symbol, however, musalmani institutes a relation between itself and various 
metaphors. Through this relationship the body is described (and eventually 
annexed). In other words, musalmani establishes a duplicative relation 
between itself and other terms such as iman, ruh and dard. This is tant- 
amount to saying that the relationship between musalmani and, for example, 
iman, depends upon the decoder’s ability to make the substitutions necess- 
ary to pass from one register to another. Yet, the understanding of musal- 
mani is not solipsistic, if only because the task of establishing equivalences 
is already encoded in musalmani. Musalmani, Muslim, iman, ruh, dard and 
nurbaf all enter into a duplicative relationship. Whatever the relation 
between musalmani and other terms, all the speakers enclose musalmant 
by the term ‘Hindu’. 

If musalmani enters into a duplicative relationship with terms such as 
iman, ruh and namaz, it is important to remember that the speakers 
mention pain (dard, dukh) as its experiential core. The speakers reflect on 
this term but in such a way that pain is not linked to the physical impairment 
of the body. The experience of such pain is spatial not because it is 
restricted to any one body, but because the body of the community, taken 
as one whole, is a body formed in pain. In the case of Umar the pain borne 
out of witnessing the hardship of the icons of Islam becomes the object of 
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prayer, while for Itrat, in his interpretation of Rafiq’s view, pain is belief. 
Pain, in this sense, is incorporated into the definition of the community, 
neither disrupting the intentions of its members, nor alienating them from 
the group. 

From the account of the conversations it is possible to make a further 
inference: the community becomes a presence when the characteristics 
used to describe it are those by which the body is so delineated. The 
speakers believe musalmani justifies the pain one feels during the ritual. 
There is one important way in which this presence is affected. When I 
asked each speaker whether he remembered his ceremony I was categorically 
told no one remembers his ceremony, but that every male at some point in 
his life is expected to be present at someone else’s. Umar maintains it is 
only by participating in another’s ceremony that one understands the 
significance of khatna for oneself and its link with musalmani. Khatna, for 
him, replicates the physical hardship endured by the icons of Islam while 
musalmani is the prayer of this pain. Rafiq describes the significance of 
khatna as one where the person, who is witness to the ceremony, can see 
how he is part of the community of Islam. In this respect such participation 
in the ummah arises only after the ritual has been presented to the witness. 
The significance of this presentation, Rafiq holds, is found in the meaning 
of musalmani. In its widest sense this meaning is derived from the recitation 
of the Quran; in its most particular manifestation it refers to the purity of 
the body signalled by khatna. Itrat holds that the ritual is the first test of 
hardship for the boy undergoing it. The boy’s recognition of this hardship 
can, however, only be undertaken on his behalf by his male agnates. In 
turn the boy will understand the meaning of this recognition in his capacity 
as a witness. 

In this respect the speakers base their sense of community on the claim 
to being members in the community of Islam. In so doing they establish 
links to that tradition. Their interpretation conceals the work of the ritual 
that is not connected with pain and belief. An interpretation that reflects 
on the union of milk and blood, the combination of male and female and 
that of hamdami, is ignored. It is almost as if that version of the ritual is 
valorised which, in invoking a tradition, constitutes the body as a zone of 
hygienic practices, but as practices that commemorate the community. 
Both Miriam and Shabnam take recourse to an argument that is legitimated 
by reference to an inherited tradition and the regeneration of the group. 
The barber, too, bases her argument on the reproduction of a framed 
world where the novice eventually recognises the presence of the other 
inside his body. The speakers establish the validity of their case by invoking 
Islam in one way or another. In this invocation the material properties of 
the sign, as inscribed on the body of the novice, are effaced. Instead 
another discourse, one that talks of belief and pain, replaces the materiality of 
the embodied sign. 
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The replacement of the embodied sign by the discourse of musalmani is 
evident in the constitution of a collective memory. None of the speakers 
remembers his ceremony, and Rafiq says that it is more significant for the 
witnesses. In this sense the recall of khatna is based not on its individual 
inscription on the speaker, but on its distribution among every male 
member of the community. In describing the common thread that binds 
one circumcised body to another, the speakers attach a retrospective 
ordering to the ritual. This ordering, evidenced in the discourse of musal- 
mani, transforms individual bodies into a communal body. 

Two main operations characterise this memory. The first removes some- 
thing excessive or adds to the discourse. Second, the credibility of this 
discourse consists in making each body describe its (the discourse’s) code. 
The act of extracting or adding situates the members of the community 
within the limits established by the twinning of musalmani with another 
term. In this respect, through the disciplinary instrument of the ritual 
wound, the discourse of musalmani is the way by which a social law 
maintains its hold on bodies and its members. Because this law is incarnated 
in a physical practice, it makes adherents believe that it speaks in the name 
of the community of Islam. 

The credibility of the discourse of musalmani operates through the 
instrument of the ritual wound since the latter allows for linking musalmani 
with pain and prayer. Here, the wound is an instrument because it allows 
living beings to become signs that must recur from one body to another. By 
situating the wound within its fold, the discourse of musalmani incorporates 
the ritual of khatna, not as a repetition of the ritual in its filigreed detail, 
but as a community reminding itself of its identity as represented and told 
by conjoining musalmani with pair and belief. Musalmani commemorates 
the past as a collective autobiography—a master narrative, more than a 
story told. It is a cult enacted in its telling. 


II 
Conclusion 


Bloch (1986) provides a diachronic reading of the circumcision ritual with 
the intention of showing the principles of change both in the form of the 
ritual and its constitution as a symbolic system. He says the ritual is 
historically ordered since it is affected by events external to its framework. 
However, the ‘[t]wo images of the world, the ritual and the everyday, 
cannot in ordinary, non-revolutionary circumstances, compete with each 
other’ (ibid.: 188) because of the peculiar nature of rituals. The ritual is 
related to the non-ritual not so much competitively, as in enacting what the 
latter cannot. The ritual establishes a generalised authority. Allied with 
this authority is a strong emotional appeal. Together, the ritual’s authority 
and effect explain its individual and collective relevance. 
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The conclusions of this paper are the opposite of what Bloch shows, 
especially regarding the relation between the ritual and the everyday 
conversations that reflect on it. The relation between the ritual and the 
everyday is one where the latter selectively incorporates those elements 
privileging a sense of the community of Islam. Though this community is 
not identical with that posited in the ritual the conjunction of the name 
with the azan—it establishes a continuity with the ritual insofar as the 
wound becomes, in everyday conversations, an index of pain and belief. In 
so doing, such conversations attach a significance to the wound in a way 
that it is external to the frame of the ritual. This significance marks a 
separation from the term ‘Hindu’. In the ritual this term conveys a state of 
being undifferentiated which the ritual then disaggregates. The conversations, 
on the other hand, value the term so that it offers a counterpoint to what 
the Muslim is not. 

The appropriation of the ritual wound by the conversations raises a 
second point. It is possible to argue that the ritual, more than the everyday, 
has a plasticity built into it and is subject to plural interpretations: the 
accounts of the mother and the barber and the valorising of the body. This 
is not to deny that the ritual has a transcendental authority, both collective 
and individual, built into it—the conjunction of the azan with the name 
that is mapped on to the body of the novice. But it is not as if such 
transcendence is absent in everyday conversations. The sense of community 
posited by the speakers is based on an apprehension of the ummah, but a 
community that is established eventually through an act of memory. In 
contrast, the ritual inscribes the community on the body of the novice. 

In the case of this study, then, the basis of separating the ritual from the 
everyday is not the absence or presence of transcendental authority, but 
the presencing or absenting of the body. In the ritual the body is the object 
that is worked upon, while in the conversations it is pushed into the 
background. The ritual, we have seen, not only valorises the body as the 
site where the social structure and the community of Islam are enacted but 
also brings the body in existence in the elements of language. In this sense 
the circumcision of every male child is the reproduction of the community. 

This reproduction, it must be acknowledged, is initiated through the 
agency of the ritual wound. With the ritual, the body becomes the object of 
reference and with the everyday conversations the referentiality of the 
body is substituted by an imagination that constitutes the boundaries of 
being Muslim. The link between the two (khaina and musalmani) is provided 
by the significance attached to the ritual wound. Scarry (1985: 161-326) 
shows how physical pain is insinuated in the making of the world. In this 
making, wounding establishes an identifiable relation between the human 
body and an imagined object." 


6 There are three stages by which the body 1s so delineated. In the first stage the human 
body and God’s voice occur on separate registers, but the events occurring on one register 
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Following from Scarry’s argument we might say that the body as a 
created object occupies two dimensions: the corporeal and the imagined. 
The body is corporeal insofar as it ‘has all the sturdiness and vibrancy of 
presence of the natural world’ (1985: 280). The body is also imagination 
because in the moment of its making it is embossed with a future. Much of 
this paper has followed Scarry’s argument in the second half of her book. 
However, rather than argue for a referential relationship between pain and 
making, I have suggested that the link between pain and wounding institutes 
the imagination of musalmani. With the ritual we find an imagination that 
is projected on the physical surface of the body. Here, the act of wounding 
is willed and legitimated since it restores the body to the community. In 
this legitimation the self-referentiality of the physical body (found, for 
example, in its emissions) is socially censored. Simultaneously, the wound 
also constitutes the metaphysical body, but here the act of wounding is 
produced in accordance with an already ordained world (found in the 
conjunction between the name and the azan). 

In incorporating the wound, the everyday conversations do not recreate 
the ritual body. In fact, they deny it its complete referentiality (the union 
of male and female). In linking musalmani with pain and prayer, the 
speakers constitute the future and past as unlimited since the community is 
not invested with a telos. For the speakers the community must exist for all 
time and every wound must recreate that existence. Each speaker, it is 
true, bears the wound within his own body, but the power of the wound 
and its linking with pain is such that the body is invited into it. In this sense 
the wound exists before the speaker. He is born to embody it. For this 
reason, both the ritual and the conversations show how the whole body 
exchanges its organic will for a social and spiritual one. 
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Filial devotion in Tamil culture and the 
Tiger cult of martyrdom 


Michael Roberts 





The popular responses to the first stance of cyanide suicide in the Jaffna Peninsula, that of 
Ponnadurat Swwakumaran in 1974, highlight the value that ts accorded to devotional sacrifice in 
Tamil culture on both sides of the Palk Strat. The circumstances of Tamil dissatisfaction with 
Sinhalese society and the state apparatus provided an ideal scenarto for the crystallisation of this 
emphasis. The LTTE have seized the opportunity and built up a cult of martyrdom as a 
mobilisattonal device, cementing force and precise weapon. Such instrumental usages should 
not obscure the likelihood that, among the Tiger leadership, the cyanide vial ts both instrument 
and fah 

Speculatively ut ıs suggested that the varied expressions of Tamil sentiment in northern Sri 
Lanka during the 1960s and 1970s—before the Tigers secured their dominance—will reveal an 
emphasis on filial devonion in ways which draw on Cahkam and bhakti traditions The article 
therefore draws attention to certain continuities ın the popular folk cults in Tamil lands—traditions- 
which provide a seedbed of evocative symbols that, in specific contexts, can impel, or be made 
to impel], individuals in sacrificial directions. 

The essgy argues that the understanding of such subjectivities and these essentialising moves 
among the Tamıl miluants requires a measure of essentalisation in our approaches. It elaborates 
this view through a critical review of Pandian’s instrumental and semiotic analysis of the MGR 
phenomenon, a review which enables the author to introduce the hermeneutic approach of the 
early Taussig and hus own subjectivist emphasis on the manner in which some Tamils merge 
their being with that of the icon of their hearts, be ıt MGR, Eelam or Prabhakaran. 








The violent conflict that has been taking place in Sri Lanka for several years 
centres around those claiming to represent the Sinhalese and those making 
similar claims on behalf of the Sri Lanka Tamils (who are distinguished 
from another set of Tamils who have been widely described, for instance in 
the censuses, as ‘Indian Tamils’).! Today the Sinhalese constitute roughly 
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1 The phrase ‘filial devotion’ is an expression that was used by Ravinder Kumar, Director 
of the Nehru Memorial Library, during a conversation with me. This article has profited 
greatly from an extended set of comments sent by Sankaran Krishna (circa November 1995), 
which I gratefully acknowledge. The differences in our approaches, however, remain pro- 
found. Krishna is convinced that utilitarian explanations ‘go a very long way in explaining 
the ... vehemence of Sr Lankan Tami nationalism’ and is, from a position which 
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74 per cent of the population and the Sri Lanka Tamils roughly 12 per 
cent—but the latter have, over several centuries, constituted over 98 per 
cent of the population in the Jaffna Peninsula and over 58-77 per cent in 
other parts of the island’s Northern Province. It is in the Northern Province 
and the Eastern Province that the various parties speaking for the Sri 
Lanka Tamils have sought to establish a separate state called ‘Eelam’ 
(Ilam). 

This picture is complicated further by the interests of another politicised 
category of people who are generally referred to in the English language as 
‘Muslims’, in Sinhala as ‘yona’ or ‘marakkala’, and among the Tamils as 
‘conahar (coni)’ , ‘muslim’, ‘thamb? and ‘nanamar’.* These people amount 
to approximately 7 per cent of the population today and are widely dispersed 
throughout the island, but have some localised concentrations, the most 
politically significant cluster being in the southern parts of the Eastern 
Province. The term ‘Muslim’ suggests a religious character to the constitution 
of this community, in contrast with the linguistic basis of the categories 
‘Tamil’ and ‘Sinhalese’. In a geo-political context marked by the dominant 
majoritarian position of the Sinhalese, however, ‘Muslim’ takes on an 
ethnic hue in situations of political manoeuvring—a character which is 
exemplified by the Sinhala label ‘marakkala’, which does not usually 
embrace a tiny body of Muslims known as ja (or jdvo),° that is the Malays 
(who generally speak Malay at home and not Tamil, unlike the Muslims).* 


I deem ‘politically correct’, hostile to any essentialising tacks. In brief, my essay foreshadows 
a continuing debate. 

Note that I gained access to Manogaran and Pfaffenberger (1994) and Hellmann-Rajanayagam 
(1994a and 1994b) after this article was accepted for publication. References to these works 
are minimal. 

2 Thambi and coni, I gather, have derogatory connotations in Tamil. In written Tamil the 
word that is likely to be used in polite discourse is islamiyar. The use of the English label, 
‘muslim’, in Tamil discourse is an illustration of the cross-fertilisation of various community 
labels among the three languages. Likewise, the words ‘thambi’ and ‘muslim’ are commonly 
used in Sinhala talk, while thambies, marakkalayas, demalayds, lansiyds, etc., occasionally 
enter discourse in English. 

3 The Malays had been introduced into the island by the Dutch and continued to serve the 
British military establishment. Though few in number—there were only 6,839 Malays, or 0.28 
per cent of the population in 1871, a proportion which remained roughly the same in 
1971—they had an urban concentration (especially in Colombo), retained their language and 
even ran a newspaper in the late 19th century (Hussain Miyya 1990); and they were among the 
earliest ethnic communities to form a cricket club in Colombo: ın 1872. It is probably because 
of their political connections with the state and their existing sense of community that the 
British accorded them the privilege of a separate column ın the decennial Census from 1881 
onwards. 

* This note ıs in opposition to the position taken by Qadri Ismail (1995) who insists on 
treating the Muslims ın the 1990s as a body with ‘an exclusively religious identity’ {p 59). This 
position is directed in part by an either—or epistemology that dogmatically demands a strict 
separation of the concepts ‘ethnic’ and ‘religious’ (1995: 59, 75, and n. 10); and fails to place 
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None of the communities—Muslim, Sinhala, Tamil—should be treated as 
unitary, homogeneous categories. The labels embrace heterogeneity. 
Indeed, internal competition for influence and power within domains in 
which each of these communities holds sway has contributed significantly 
to the heightening of each collective identity while making conciliatory 
compromises difficult for those parties (moderates) seeking modi vivendi 
which would lessen conflict (Roberts 1978a: 358-59, 372; 1988: 47). But 
while they encompass diversity, the terms Tamil, Muslim and Sinhala often 
take on a unitary character when brought into relation with each other in 
Sri Lanka. This relational usage is widespread in both oral and written 
discourse. 

From the early 20th century, there was competition among Sinhala and 
Tamil elites for places and political positions in the British colonial polity, 
albeit tempered at times by caste competition among the Sinhalese. The 
manner in which this competitive jostling sharpened in the years after 
independence in 1948 to the point where the Sinhala-Tamil rivalry gathered 
populist support and became a protracted war in the 1980s, has attracted a 
vast literature.‘ The story is a complex one and it is impossible to provide a 
summary that does not, by virtue of its summariness, bear distortions. 
Suffice it to make two points: first, that the Sri Lankan Tamils did not enter 
into the competition in, say, the 1950s as a downtrodden underclass. From 
the late 19th century Tamils from the Jaffna Peninsula in particular had 
taken advantage of the educational and employment opportunities under 
the British Raj to secure a significant proportion of the prestigious jobs in 
the government service, besides establishing stakes in the legal sector, 
agency houses and banks and the world of trade (Roberts 1979: 196-99 and 
Tables 5 and 7; Tambiah 1955). This activity entailed a considerable flow 
of Sri Lankan Tamil people to the southern and central parts of the island 


the Muslim Moors relationally in their geo-political context (except at one point, p. 62). Itisa 
position that 1s made possible by (/) a resounding silence about the Malays, and (7) a virtually 
exclusive focus on data in English and in written form. In effect, oral exchanges, in all three 
languages, and expressions written in Tamil and Sinhala, are excluded as formative forces in 
the moulding of ethnic identity. This exclusion stems from Ismail’s explicit concentration on 
the ‘discursive self-representation by the Muslim elite-—who write in English (1995: 60). In 
counterpoint, I would note that, even at the elite level, that is, at all class levels, collective 
identity is shaped principally by talk, by oral exchanges, and that in this medium both Sinhala 
and Tamil would have nourished the self-conceptions and relational practices of elite Muslim 
Moors living in the Sinhala-mayority areas. In postulating that oral interaction is generally the 
principal medium shaping the generation of ethnic identities/boundaries, I am speaking in 
part from experience, but it is nice to know that Raymond Williams held that ‘the source of 
Most meaning in language comes from spoken encounters’ (O’Connor 1989: 53). 

$ See Arasaratnam (1979; 1986); K.M. de Silva (1981: Chs. 36-38; 1986); Kearney (1967); 
Roberts (1978a) and Wilson (1988). 
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as migrants/semi-migrants, and resulted in the ‘colonisation’ of parts of 
Colombo and the south-central regions.‘ 

Secondly, standing at the turn of the year 1969 a Tamil political activist 
could not only claim that the Sinhala Only Act of 1956’ made Tamils into 
second-class citizens and severely disadvantaged them in the enormous 
employment sector of government service and government-run corporations; 
s/he could also point to (i) the victimisation of numerous Tamils living in 
Sinhala-majority areas during the pogrom of 1958;* (ii) the manner in 
which the SLFP government led by Mrs Bandaranaike combated the 
satyagraha campaign mounted by the Federal Party in the early 1960s; and 
(iii) a history of unilateral abrogations of (elite) Tamil-Sinhalese agreements 
by forces working within the Sinhala side. 

The latter point requires clarification. The first agreement regarding a 
division of power between Sinhalese and Tamil politicians was the Mahendra 
Agreement of June 1925. This pact occurred at a time when the devolution 
of power was commencing and when an expanded Legislative Council was 
anticipated. A number of Ceylon National Congressmen led by the Corea 
brothers travelled to Jaffna in order to work out this compromise. But the 
Congress abrogated this arrangement at its annual session in December 
1925—with the opposition adopting a high moral stance to the effect that 
such horsetrading was at odds with their status as Ceylonese and their trust 
in one another (Bandaranaike 1928: 661-64, 686, 692-708; Roberts 1978a: 
358-59). 

The second occasion on which this sort of unilateral revocation occurred 
was in 1957, a well-known instance concerning a reconciliatory agreement 
reached by the Prime Minister of the time, S.W.R.D. Bandaranaike, and 
the leader of the Federal Party, S.J.V. Chelvanayakam, on 26 July 1957. 
As soon as the ‘B-C Pact’ was announced, a chorus of opposition was 
raised in the Sinhala south. These protests involved elements within the 
confederation of forces that had brought Bandaranaike to power in 1956; 
and his house was besieged by a mass of bhikkhus. This appears to have 
been the principal reason behind Bandaranaike’s decision to jettison the 
pact (Kearney 1967: 85-86, 107-9, 117-19, 144-46; K.M. de Silva 1986: 


6 By 1946 virtually 8 per cent of the Sri Lanka Tamil population, 1.¢., 160,987 persons, 
resided outside the Eastern and Northern Provinces I have used the term ‘colonisation’ in the 
normal dictionary sense, but the word has acquired a different meaning in Sri Lanka: ıt refers 
to agricultural settlements in the dry zone. Mostly state-sponsored, these are an integral part 
of the political conflict. Hence my use of inverted commas 

7 The Official Language Act, No 33 of 1956, which made Sinhala ‘the one official language 
of Ceylon’, while allowing the continued use of English on a temporary basis where the 
changeover could not be effected immediately. See K.M. de Silva (1986: 170-79; 395) and 
Kearney (1967). 

$ See Manor (1989: 287-94); Vittachi (1958) 

9 See Ponmiah (1963: 54-130) and Wilson (1988: 112-15). 
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186-90; Manor 1989: 285-86; Wriggins 1960: 265-68)."° Yet another occasion 
was not long afterwards: in mid-1969 when the UNP government led by 
Dudley Senanayake abandoned its District Councils Bill, a proposal (pre- 
sented in draft in mid-1968) involving a limited devolution of power to 
‘regional councils’-—and a measure upon which the political alliance between 
the UNP and the Federal Party effected in 1965-66 had partly.rested (K.M. 
de Silva 1986: 191-92). As a recent document emphasises: ‘On every 
occasion when a solution was in sight, the leadership vacillated and retracted 
in the face of opposition by a vociferous minority’ (Gunatilleke et al. 1995: 
5). 

On both these occasions, 1957 and 1968-69, the vociferous and articulate 
Sinhala opposition to any forms of devolutionary power sharing contended 
that such steps would precipitate a division of the island—a unit which 
these voices regarded as indivisible. In their thinking, a federal structure 
was absolutely unacceptable, indeed inconceivable.” 

Thus, to a Tamil activist at the end of the year 1969 there was little 
reason for any trust in the promises held out by Sinhala leaders. Past 
history, the obduracy of Sinhala opposition to devolution, and Sri Lanka’s 
particular form of parliamentary democracy in a context in which the 
Sinhalese made up some 69-72 per cent of the population (on this see 
Roberts 1978b: 91-92, 98-101; 1988: 54; Wilson 1975: ch. 4) could only 
lead to a sense of disillusionment among Sri Lankan Tamils who were 
passionately committed to their community. 

In the years 1970-72 several events deepened the dissatisfaction of these 
Tamils and encouraged the further growth of militancy. There had been 
vociferous murmurs in the Sinhala-majority regions when the University 
Entrance results in 1970 confirmed the high proportion of places in the 
prestigious medical, engineering and science faculties garnered by Tamil- 
media students.” The newly-elected (May 1970) United Front government 
led by Mrs. Bandaranaike then intervened: over the next couple of years 
the government introduced standardisation and district quota schemes 
which reduced the Tamil intake into these faculties (C.R. de Silva 1974, 


© It is a measure of the shortness of memory and the way m which the present dominates 
the reading of the past that, ın the 1990s, the abrogation of the B-C Pact is frequently 
attributed to the UNP opposition led by J.R. Jayewardene. The UNP had only cight seats in 
parliament, so its vociferous opposition was, at best, a minor factor. However, their stance is 
of great significance in evaluating the story of J.R. Jayewardene, that of the UNP and the 
character of populist politics under the Constitution of that era 

n See Roberts (1978a). Also, ‘the word “federal” has evoked an almost urational opposition 
among sections of the Sinhala people’ (Gunatilleke et al. 1995: 2). 

2 Immediately after the University Entrance results were announced in mid-1970, in an 
overnight operation, posters were put up all over Peradeniya campus proclaiming hostility to 
these figures. These were widely believed to be the work of the JVP. 
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1979). In taking such steps they angered socially-aspirant elements of the 
Sri Lankan Tamil population, especially educated youth. 

The United Front government also interpreted their electoral victory as 
a mandate to formulate a new republican Constitution.” The manner in 
which they listened, that is to say, dismissively listened, to Sri Lankan 
Tamil representations from various parties and several of the clauses in the 
new Constitution ratified on 22 May 1972 generated further resentment 
among the Sri Lankan Tamils.“ By this stage those Tamils who were more 
militant also had before them the inspirations provided by the student 
upheaval in Paris in 1968, the Bangladeshi fight for independence and the 
failed JVP insurrection in the south of Sri Lanka in April-May 1971. 
Though a failure, the latter endeavour in particular appears to have inspired 
some Tamil youth to entertain ideas of an armed liberation struggle (Jeya- 
raj 1993: 290; Narayan Swamy 1994: 27). 

By the early 1970s, therefore, the idea of a revolutionary struggle for a 
separate state of Eelam had moved from the fringes of Tamil political 
calculations towards the centre (Arasaratnam 1979: 512-18, esp. 516; 
Jeyaraj 1993: 289-91). There had been elements within the Federal Party 
who had voiced such ideas in the 1960s, most notably the pulip padai (army 
of tigers) ginger group involving a number of public servants working in 
Colombo (Jeyaraj 1993: 289-90; Narayan Swamy 1994: 24; Wilson 1966: 
127, 130). But these early stirrings were now developing a sharper edge. 
There were a few youth ready to move beyond talk to action, albeit action 
that was often fragmentary and symbolic in its impact. And these youth 
were mostly men of the north, of the Jaffna Peninsula, rather than Colombo. 

For many decades, the leading spokesmen for the Sri Lankan Tamil 
community had been individuals who either had one foot in Colombo and 
one in the north, or had been wholly Colombo-centric in their focus. The 
militant Eelamist youth of the early 19708, in contrast, were radically 
Jaffna-centric in their interests—with ‘Jaffna’ here standing loosely for the 
Northern and Eastern Provinces under the leadership of the peninsular 
folk. Their anger and their Eelamist programme were also a commentary on 
past Tamil politics. They believed that their leaders past and present had 
failed them. The Colombo Tamil leaders did not know what was good for 
the people of the north. And they had placed too much faith in the Sinhala 
politicians and parliamentary manoeuvrings. 


3 Ag the fate of elections was decided in the Sinhala-majority districts, ıt ıs doubtful 
whether most Tamils read the elections ın this way. The 1972 Constitution confirmed their 
concerns. 

4 Bishop Lakshman Wickremasinghe (personal communication) felt that the manner in 
which the Tamil delegations were treated had alienated them. The Sri Lanka Tamil opposi- 
tion to the new Constitution was expressed at numerous venues and in many ways A 
conference at Peradeniya University in late 1972 organised by Ceylon Studies Seminar 
saw some of the specific grievances being reiterated. K.M. de Silva (1986: 246-53) 
and Wilson (1988: 128-30). 
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Like the Sinhala youth in the JVP, these militants had no faith in 
parliamentary institutions. The more active among them girded their loins 
for battle. In their view, the Tamil people in the north (and east) should no 
longer be restricted by fears for the safety of Tamil kinfolk residing in 
Sinhala-majority districts. The hostages in the south had to take their 
chances. Indeed, a few of the youth went so far as to pronounce that as far 
as they were concerned, the Tamils living in the south could die.” 

This was a fundamentalist stance. Such militants had moved to a polar 
position. They had thus secured the power of polarity: there were no 
restraints (Roberts 1988: 47-49; 1995: 23). The end of Eelam was all; there 
was no moral constraint on the means. 

The Tamil parliamentary parties, the Federal Party and the Tamil Con- 
gress, responded to these trends and their failure to secure political con- 
cessions from the state by forming the Tamil United Front in May 1972. 
This became the Tamil United Liberation Front on 14 May 1976, a day on 
which a convention adopted the Vaddukoddai resolution seeking Eelam 
for the Tamil nation. The change in nomenclature and the unequivocal 
character of the programme proclaimed were a response to pressure from 
below. It is now clear that the leaders of the Federal Party-turned-into-the- 
TULF always maintained conversational links with the ‘boys’—as the 
assorted little cells of militant youth, bearing various acronyms and resort- 
ing to assassinations, robberies and defiant actions, were called in approving 
terms by many Tamils throughout the 1970s and early 1980s (Narayan 
Swamy 1994: 30, 60). These leaders, Amiithalingam and others, may 
conceivably have thought of themselves as patrons; and seen the ‘boys’ as 
restless and amenable youth. If so, they were lacking in acumen. 

For the most part, the various revolutionary groups of ‘boys’ were 
independent forces driven by an intense commitment to their cause of 
liberation for the Tamil people. While occasionally cooperating with each 
other, there was rivalry between the groups. Such rivalry, I contend, as in 
the history of Irish nationalism, promoted militancy of commitment more 
than it weakened the struggle for Eelam. None of the new militant organ- 
isations could adopt a conciliatory position vis-a-vis the Tamil parliamen- 
tarians or the state. To do so was to lose access to their constituency— 
namely, the radical strands of Tamil opinion. 

It is not necessary for my purposes to take the story further: to delineate 
the history of Tamil politics and Tamil-Sinhala relations from 1976 to the 


B See Roberts (1988: 46-48; 1995: 23). Quite independently, Qadri Ismail has elaborated 
this lne of argument ın relation to Tiger policy in the late 1980s and 1990s (paper presented 
verbally at the Fifth Subaltern Studies Conference, Colombo, June 1995). Cf. ‘Tamils born 
and bred in Colombo . . . have a nght to fight against discrimination or injustices they suffer. 
But let them neither assume the leadership of a place or people with whom they have not 
identified themselves for a very long time, nor devalue or betray the just cause of those still 
surviving the death and destruction in the Northeast’ (Emmanuel 1995). 
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present day. An adequate background has been presented for my consider- 
ation of an event, the funeral of Ponnadurai Sivakumaran in June 1974, 
which in turn directs me towards the hypothesis that, within the structured 
processes at play in such a context, deep-rooted traditions in Tamil culture, 
reaching back through the medieval bhakti outpourings and folk cults to 
the Cankam poetry, provided/provide the inspiration for the cult of poli- 
tical suicide inaugurated by Sivakumaran and utilised in such deadly fashion 
by the Liberation Tigers for Tamil Eelam, whom I shall hereafter denote as 
Tigers. 


I 
Sivakumaran’s funeral, Sivakumaran’s martyrdom 


Ponnadurai Sivakumaran was a restless soul and a militant youth who 
joined (circa 1969-70) the early militant cells plotting armed action in 
search of independence for the Sri Lanka Tamils. He was also a resoundingly 
unsuccessful revolutionary. It appears that he failed in his attempt to 
assassinate a Sinhala minister in September 1970 as well as his endeavour 
to kill Alfred Duriappah, the Tamil Mayor of Jaffna town who was regarded 
by militants as a turncoat. He also failed in his attempts to rob a bank at 
Kopai on 5 June 1974 and to assassinate a senior policeman deemed 
responsible for certain deaths during a melee (Narayan Swamy 1994: 
25-26, 29; Sivarajah 1995: 128). But through one of these failures there 
developed fame. He became the first martyr for Eelam. 

It appears that, in 1974, within Sivakumaran’s little cell of revolutionaries it 
had been agreed that anyone who was arrested by the police should 
pinpoint Sivakumaran as their key figure in order to deflect attention from 
their group: for Sivakumaran would not break under torture—he had a 
cyanide vial. Thus, when cornered after one of these attempts, Ponnadurai 
Sivakumaran swallowed his vial. 

Thousands of people, mostly Sri Lanka Tamils one presumes, attended 
Sivakumaran’s funeral. Folklore attests that the bicycles in the Jaffna 
Peninsula ran red (personal communication from V.I.S. Jayapalan). This 
was not the red of blood, but that of soil. Sivakumaran’s village was in the 
red soil district of the Peninsula. Many mourners travelled there by bicycle. 
These bicycles carried the message back to other localities. 

What is more, by Narayan Swamy’s account (1994: 29), all the 


shops in Jaffna downed their shutters in mourning and hundreds of 
pamphlets were distributed in the town and its outskirts, eulogising the 


16 This work is in progress—from a variety of conflicting viewpoints, some of which 
celebrate the Tamil and/or Tiger cause, see Bose (1994); Cheran (1992); Hellmann-Raja- 
nayagam (1986, 1992, 1994a), Jeyaray (1993); K.M. de Silva (1986: 256-378); Manogaran and 
Pfaffenberger (1994); Narayan Swamy (1994), Sivarajah (1995); and Wilson (1988). 
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martyr as Eelam’s Bhagat Singh. At the funeral, several TYL [Tamil 
Youth League] members slashed their fingers, and with the blood that 
dripped placed dots on their foreheads, pledging collectively to continue 
the fight for an independent state. Some youths attacked moderate 
Tamil politicians when they began speaking about Sivakumaran. Tamils 
later put up a bronze statue outside Jaffna in the (sic) memory of the 
young man—it showed a defiant youth, his clinched (sic) fist outstretched 
and dangling a broken chain. 


We need to dwell on the several moments etched within this description. In 
the light of subsequent developments, the theatrical action of those youths 
who planted bloody pottu on the foreheads cannot be dismissed as juvenile 
excess. This practice enshrines Hindu religious idioms associated with the 
fierce manifestations of the goddess Sakti (e.g., Kali, Durga, or alternatively 
the victorious form of Jayalakshmi). The blood spot is referred to in Tamil 
as ‘irratha tilagam’ and symbolises the enemy’s blood (Ramanathapillai . 
1951: 46). Three years later, when the Tamil poet and TULF youth 
leader, Kasi Ananthan, emerged as a hero after two years in jail and 
campaigned for the TULF at the general election, he was received warmly 
‘at every public appearance’. Youthful admirers ‘cut their hands with 
blades and put an irratha tilagam on [Ananthan’s] forehead’—on such a 
scale that his shirt was bloodied (ibid.). Likewise, the embellishments 
surrounding the martyr Thileepan’s fast unto death in September 1987 as a 
protest against the IPKF programme combined religious and political 
symbolism from the depths of Tamil tradition." 

Equally significant for our purposes is the manner in which eminent 
politicians were berated and humiliated through blows from that ultimate 
in insults, the polluting slipper (cf. Roberts 1985). It marks the degree to 
which their leadership was condemned in militant circles, and heralds the 
subsequent assassination of Amirthalingam et al. by the Tigers.” Equally 
significant was the immortalisation of Sivakumaran in iconic form. Statues 
are symbolic statements to which great value is attached in Sri Lanka and 
the Indian subcontinent. Some statues, therefore, become the focus of 
eulogies, assaults and battles. As the conflict between the Eelamist militants 


” There even was a film entitled Irratha Tilagam in southern India during the 1970s 
(Ramanathapillai 1991: 46). 

18 The fast was held at Nallur Kandaswamy temple whose deity is Murugan, a heroic god 
who battles demons; while religious hymns were among the accompanying embellishments. 
Thileepan himself spoke religiously of the after-life. His body was then brought to Suthumalai 
Amman temple, the site of Prabhakaran’s famous speech of 4 August 1987 (Ramanathapillai 
1991: 14) 

* In qualification, ıt should be stressed that these assassinations were part of Tiger 
realpolitik. Arguably, however, these politics involved the ‘pumshment’ of individuals who 
were deemed to have harmed the Tiger cause as well as that of Eelam—a view which also 
embraced Rajiv Gandhi. 
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and the armed services of the Sri Lankan state hotted up in the years that 
followed, the statues of Ramanathan as well as Sivakumaran were damaged 
or smashed by state functionaries.” 

These events around Sivakumaran’s corporeal form, in my view, have to 
be read in conjunction with the prose and verse that centred on his 
biography, that is, the legend of Sivakumaran. It is not the veracity of the 
attributes with which he was invested that is central but a deconstruction of 
the modalities of myth-making—invariably a task that can only be carried 
out by a scholar who is thoroughly versed in Tamil. This task, I would 
further argue, should be linked to the Eelamist cultural expressions in 
song, play, poem and prose in the 1960s and 1970s. This is a period I wish 
to mark off and underline because it predates the emergence of the Tigers 
as the dominant arm of the Eelam struggle.” And within this literature I 
suspect that particular weight will have to be attached to the poetical 
expressions of Tamil grievances and aspirations, as embodied, say, in the 
works of Kasi Ananthan. As a person from the Eastern Province, it is 
arguable that he has been strongly influenced by the popular cultic tradi- 
tions emanating from southern India.” 


“I 
Martyrdom and the cyanide capsule 


At a pragmatic level it is evident that the example set by Sivakumaran was 
picked up by Prabhakaran and the Tiger leadership as a protective device 
in their militant underground activities in the late 1970s and the 1980s. The 
cyanide vial enabled members of the Tiger cadre who were arrested to 
protect their comrades by avoiding torture—at a price. Such a price, a 
terminal one, was also a mark of their commitment to their peers, their 
cause of a separate state, viz. ‘Eelam’, and their people. Once the cyanide 
vial was adopted and put into practice by the early Tiger martyrs, in their 


= Narayan Swamy (1994: 46, n. 4) and grapevine gossip which I picked up in the early 
1980s when I was working on the Asokan Persona and running an argument about the 
personification of symbohc figures through statues. Sir Ponnambalam Ramanathan (1851-1930) 
was a lawyer from a distinguished Tamil family who was elected as a representative for the 
Educated Ceylonese seat in the Legislative Council in 1912 and 1916; and expressed concerns 
for the position of the Tamils in the future as devolution gathered pace in the 1920s. He was 
also to the forefront in promoting education and religious activities among the Sri Lankan 
Tamils. 

71 It is arguable that the Tigers secured this position by 22 April 1986, the day they 
decimated the TELO cadre, if not earlier. It is to be noted that between August 1983 and 
July-August 1987 (when the IPKF arrived in the north), the writ of the Sn Lankan state did 
not extend all that far m the Northern Province. The various Eelamist groups could operate 
relatively freely in certain localities. 

2 For fragmentary bio-data on Kasi Ananthan, who eventually gravitated into the Tiger 
ranks and could be said to be part of the second rung leadership, see Cheran (1992: 50); 
Jeyaraj (1993: 289); Narayan Swamy (1994: 261-333); and Ramanathapillai (1991: 47ff). 
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own world, the pro-Tiger circles, the cyanide capsule around the neck was 
a testimony of commitment, a symbol of esprit de corps. 

To the world beyond the Tigers, whether Sri Lanka Tamil or others, it 
also became an emblem, at once terrifying and exotic. In the circumstances 
of ethnic conflict, it appears to have been a stirring talisman to many Sri 
Lanka Tamil men and women, both young and old. It captured their 
imagination. As such, images of Tiger personnel with cyanide vials promi- 
nently displayed on chains around their neck became a good tool for 
recruitment. 

The Tiger high command has shown itself to be quite intelligent in its use 
of (selective) history and modern technology in mobilising support, both 
locally and abroad. Adopting a technique introduced among the early 
militant groups by Indian agencies of state,” the Tigers have regularly 
deployed a video documentary unit at the battlefront. Action videos as 
well as videos of the funeral ceremonies of Tiger martyrs, commanders 
killed in battle (e.g., Victor Fuseless“), have not only been used in the 
terrains they control, but have also been circulated along networks in the 
Tamil diaspora to propagate the Tiger case and the Eelam cause. 

Prabhakaran himself appears to have shown interest in history (Narayan 
Swamy 1994: 50-52) and it is only too evident that the Tiger high 
command has been mining Cankam, Cola and Céra history for motifs 
which will promote Tamil nationalism and their own movement. The 
image of a springing tiger—the tiger is a Cola symbol—had been adopted 
by the pulip padai group in the early 1960s; and Prabhakaran quickly (and, 
it is said, enthusiastically) embraced a variation of this image as the LITE 
logo (ibid.: 59; also Ramanathapillai 1991: 50). This choice on the part of 
the Tigers was clearly informed by the dialectical logic of their struggle. 
The emblem of the Sinhalese is a lion.” A matching icon was required. It 
was not apposite to enter into this battle with, say, a peacock as one’s 
logo—even though the god Skanda’s mount is a peacock. 

It is significant, too, that one of the inspirational heroes for young 
Prabhakaran in his early days was Virapantiya Kattabomman. Kattabom- 
man was a little chieftain of Paficalankuricci in Tirunelveli district (south 
India) in the 1790s and appears to have resisted the expanding British 
aegis, while indulging in marauding acts of his own before losing a battle 


2 Information provided by N. Ram, Editor, Frontline, m Apnl 1995. 

% I have seen an unedited version of a video presenting ‘the state funeral’ and public 
mourning in the Jaffna Peninsula for Victor Fuseless (ın 1985? or 19867). This was in broad 
daylight and covered lots of ground; and involved Catholic priests as well. It 1s one illustration 
of the limited degree of state control in the peninsula at that point of time. 

* In iconic terms, the depiction of the lion on the flag of the Sri Lankan state 1s not that of 
an aggressor, but one of composed strength and authonitative dignity. However, this is an 
understanding available only to those versed in the nuances of ancient iconography and is not 
obvious at face value. 
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against British-led forces. He was duly hanged in 1799— facing his fate with 
absolute fearlessness. The subsequent British efforts to obliterate all signs 
of his presence, however, could not suppress the persistence of a ‘rich and 
variegated’ corpus of folk stories for well-nigh two centuries. These stories 
circulated through palm-leaf manuscripts and oral transmission, with the 
latter often taking a performative mode. In the late 1940s, however, these 
stories were picked up by some strands of Tamil nationalism and homogen- 
ised into a version which depicted Kattabomman as an Indian and/or Tamil 
martyr who was the earliest freedom fighter against the British. This 
version appeared as a movie in 1959, a film which was a box-office hit. This 
film is still widely available—as script, video and cassette—and several 
Tamilians can quote extracts from its dialogue. In brief, today Kattabom- 
man is a household name (Ramaswamy 1994: 311, 313). Thus, in some 
quarters in Tamilnadu, Katfabomman is regarded as a ‘true Tamil warrior’ 
and ‘a worthy descendant of great Tamil braves of the ancient Cahkam 
period, such as Imayavaramban and others’ (ibid.: 310, 317). 

It is noteworthy that, in some of the folk stories about Kattabomman 
that circulated prior to the mid-20th century standardisation, when the 
atrocities which he inflicted on other local people or neighbouring chief- 
taincies are detailed, such practices are presented in unapologetic style or 
are sometimes celebrated as ‘swashbuckling heroism’. For these reasons, 
Ramaswamy (1994: 305) believes that Kattabomman fits the model of ‘the 
quintessential Tamil hero’ described by David Shulman: 


Violence, freedom of action, a contempt for risks and dangerous conse- 
quences, a certain hardness of character, the abrogation of boundaries 
(including . . . sexual restrictions)—all these are part of the hero’s 
nature. They also appear to justify his claim to popular admiration and, 
ultimately, to divinity (Shulman 1985: 359). 


That the young Prabhakaran—partly conditioned by the political cir- 
cumstances associated with the Tamil struggle in Sri Lanka—should have 
taken Katfabomman as an exemplar is doubly meaningful when we note 
that his other heroes included Bhagat Singh, Subhas Chandra Bose and 
Clint Eastwood as the latter has been represented in his earliest cowboy 
films (Narayan Swamy 1994: 51, 59). Unlike Kattabomman, Eastwood and 
some Cankam heroes, however, the heroic warrior in the Tiger mould is of 
an ascetic cast (Hellmann-Rajanayagam 1994a: 37)—suggesting the influence 
of Hindu traditions of tapas (strength via abstinence) as well as Maoist 
strains of revolutionary self-discipline.* 

After the Tigers established a state within the Sri Lankan state (initially 
in the period 1986-87 and then, with much greater reach and sway, in the 


% In the 1960s and 1970s Maoist ideas were popular in radical circles in South Asia—among 
the Naxalites and the JVP for instance. Revolutionary asceticism was a value (communicatioa 
from Jayadeva Uyangoda). 
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period dating from mid-1990) in the northern territories, the inspirational 
and instrumental value of contemporary martyrs as well as images drawn 
from the Tamil past has not been lost. The suicide cult within Tiger ranks 
has also provided them with a deadly weapon, a precise one which has 
enabled them to sink gunboats and kill civilian and military leaders in the 
states they oppose. Female suicide bombers have increased the élan which 
is attached to the LTTE in sympathetic quarters—for they signal the 
empowerment of women” in a global system viewed as patriarchally 
oppressive. In sum, these practices and images have become an integral 
part of the Tiger regime in the northern territories which they rule with an 
iron hand, serving as an ideological apparatus which complements the 
coercive machinery of state which the LTTE wields (Manikkalingam 1995; 
UTHR 1992a, 1992b). Through such ideological work the Tigers seek to 
secure a cultural hegemony in the Gramscian sense of the term. 
Individual photographs of Prabhakaran and specific martyrs, and spread- 
sheets of colour photographs depicting Tiger heroes/heroines, are part of 
this ideological work.” They are prominently displayed throughout the 
Tiger territories; and presumably circulate along the diasporic circuits. But 
these portable mausoleums are not only tools for mobilisation and a means 
of cementing loyalty in Tiger ranks. They are, I speculate, deeply meaning- 
ful to Prabhakaran and his high command. Their dead peers are etched 
into their hearts as symbols of their ‘good cause’. In this form the dead 
martyrs even stand in the way of any peaceful settlement that falls short of 


? One must attend to the potential inspiration for the deployment of women ın this manner 
provided by the ideology of sacrifice that is found ın the cultic practices of shrines in the Tamil 
culture area. For it would appear that from ancient times the goddess Devi has been ‘closely 
identified with the sacrifice as the source both of death and of new life, and [one] who 
embodies basic south Indian concepts of woman and sacred power’ (Shulman 1980: 9). It is 
instructive, too, that ın one of the Tamil versions of the Ramayana, the Catakanyaravana, 
there 1s a ‘striking reversal of Sita’s conventional image’: she appears not as a demure, chaste 
and composed beauty, but as ‘a militant goddess’, one ‘bold and. . . violent’ (ibid. 1986: 
115-16). Thus, here, Sita ‘partakes of the symbolism of earth, fire, and sacrifice’ and ‘seems 
very close to the powerful and aggressive Tamil village goddesses’ (ibid > 116). Cf. ‘In 
Hinduism we have a very strong presence of goddesses in the religious and cultural pantheon. 
It’s not a matter of bygone ages. It’s a living tradition. Not only do we worship the 3,000 or so 
goddesses we have inherited, but we are always creating new ones. Jayalalitha of Tamilnadu is 
half-human half-god to her followers’ (Madhu Kishwar as quoted in The weekend Australian, 
29-30 July 1995, p. 5). 

Such an investigation does not preclude the cntical importance of both modern ideologies 
and the pragmatics of warfare/conflict in the use of female assassins and soldiers. Note the 
data ın Schalk (1994). 

= Cf. the idea of perumpeyar ulakam, or watrior’s heaven, in the Cankam poetry (Kaila- 
sapathy 1968: 255 ff) Note, too, the ongoing tradition within folk Hinduism in southern India 
of worshipping ancestor spirits, that is, deified dead. These are spirts of individuals who have 
died prematurely, undeservedly and violently; and therefore include those who have died in 
battle and died in suffenng (Blackburn 1985). These localised practices appear to be trans- 
formations of the age-old practice of erecting memorials to the dead, known as hero stones—a 
practice that is not confined to soutnern India 
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Eelam. To Prabhakaran, to accept anything less would be for him and the 
Tigers to let these heroes/heroines down.” Given such a logic they must 
fight till they achieve Eelam. 

But, for many Sinhalese, a separate state of Eelam is inconceivable. 
Indeed, in my speculation, were Eelam to be secured as a fact, it would be 
deeply traumatising (cf. Roberts 1978a). And should such a situation arise 
in de jure form, new Dutugdémunu’s are sure to arise, seeking a forceful 
reunification of ‘their’ Sihadipa.” So there will be yet more heroic martyrs. 
One has, here, the makings of an eternal feud—involving not families, but 
whole collectivities. 


wm 
Issues of subjectivity and evocative power 


In essaying an explanation for the cult of martyrdom within the LTTE, the 
previous section follows an instrumental, and thus functionalist, line. 
However, the pessimistic note at the end was preceded by a twist to this 
approach which, by way of proviso, emphasised the degree to which the 
Tiger leaders were themselves subsumed by their cultic subjectivity.” Their 


rhetorical ploys, in this argument, are considered at once instrument and 
faith. 

A further amendment is in order, albeit in speculative steps. One must 
ask why these practices and discourses have evoked such resonances among 
the Sri Lankan Tamil people, both in situ in the northern and eastern 
districts and along the circuits of their diaspora. One must inquire why the 
Eelamist spokesmen reach/reached back into the past at all, rather than, 
say, adopting the technocratic futurism utilised by Singaporean ideologues 
(to take an extreme case); and why specific images and modalities from the 
Tamil heritage have been selected from the vast corpus available—for 


2 Report of a conversation between N. Ram and Prabhakaran (personal communication 
from Ram). Ram had been a key figure ın negotiating the Indo-Lanka Accord of 22 July 1987. 
His meeting with Prabhakaran was part of the follow-up, and took place in the Jaffna 
Peninsula(”) at some point in the period August-September—October 1987. He was brought 
to Palaly air force base on an Indian plane as an emissary of the Government of India at 
Prabhakaran’s express request 

» Dutugamunu (also Duftagamani) is a Sinhala culture hero of the 2nd century Bc—bullt 
up as such by the 6th century chronicle, the Mahdvamsa, which also elaborates the thesis that 
“Sthala’ is the land of the Sinhalese and destined to preserve Buddhism in its pristine form, so 
that it is also a Dharnmadipa 

31 Cf. ‘In the context of [Sinhala] Sn Lanka, many of the influential ideologues, politicians, 
pniests, and others share common ontological ground with their audiences. Accordingly, they 
are not necessarily manipulating what they understand to be the world of their audiences from 
a position outside ıt . . . The ontology that may underlie the ideology they develop may also 
be a vital dimension of the self-identity of the ideological producers. In other words, there 1s 
self-commitment in their passion’ (Kapferer 1988: 84). 
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Tamilnadu (and thus the Tamilians in Sri Lanka) has ‘a local tradition of 
mythology extraordinary in its variety and range’ (Shulman 1980: 3). 

One part of the answer to these questions may lie in the beleagured 
situation in which the majority of Sri Lankan Tamils have felt themselves 
to be located from 1956 through to the present. But to rely solely on the 
sort of utilitarian explanations outlined in the previous section and those 
spelt out, from a specific angle, in one of my essays (1978a), or on 
variations focusing on the contextualised production of knowledge, would, 
I contend, be inadequate. To rest our inquiry there would be to fall into the 
trap built for himself by Pandian in The image trap (1992), a study of the 
popularity of M.G. Ramachandran, a film idol and politician who developed 
a substantial following in Tamilnadu, India, in the 1950s to 1980s. 

Pandian’s book is about the production of idol worship in modern 
Tamilnadu. It unpacks and reveals the semiotic methods through which 
MGR’s films establish him, the hero, as a man of the poor. One such ploy, 
Or mise en scene, says Pandian, was that of the foods which the hero ate and 
his style of consumption: “Thus what is presented here is a food-sharing 
structure that integrates MGR... with the subaltern/masses audience’ 
(1992: 40, emphasis added). The hero, of course, challenges the oppressive 
rich and along the way ‘appropriates several signs or symbols of authority/ 
power’—such as access to women, the right to dispense justice or use 
violence, and access to literacy/education (ibid.: 43). Aided by the off- 
screen biographies of MGR that were widely circulated, the films ‘worked’. A 
substantial fan club developed in Tamilnadu and tended to complement 
MGR’s political following in the DMK party (1956-72) and, later, in the 
AIADMK-—a following that was strongest among the landless labourer 
class (ibid.: 16-19; Dickey 1993: 356). 

In his clarification of the latter outcome, however, Pandian does not 
move beyond a theory of elite manipulation of a vulgar Marxist kind (1992: 
11-13, 30, 97, 100-3). Both films and party propaganda, we are told, were 
cleverly choreographed to achieve such an effect. The reason why MGR’s 
‘followers did not see much of a difference between the filmic and the real 
MGR was the large-scale circulation of a certain-type of constructed bio- 
graphy of MGR, which projected his real life as quite consistent with his 
life on the screen’ (ibid.: 97).* Pandian in effect assumes an elitist position, 
one that is in line with his explicit rationalism (ibid.: 12). And the implication 
of his thesis, the invocation of Gramsci notwithstanding, is that the subaltern 
Classes are malleable beings, cultural dopes. 

In adopting this stance Pandian loses sight of several ethnographic gems 
within his account. One involves a clarification by MGR himself. When a 


2 Dickey reveals how the organisational network of fan clubs linked up with a ‘person- 
centered political system’ in ways that distributed patronage and assisted the social mobility of 
some supporters (1993. 358-69). Such organisational foundations were also of importance for 
MGR’s popularity. 
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reporter with empiricist leanings asked MGR about the credibility of his 
marvellous feats on the screen, the latter immediately transported the 
reporter (who said: ‘I have read them. I do believe them’) to the domain of 
religious texts and the Mahabharata. And it is precisely at this point that 
Pandian remarks that ‘the subaltern consciousness most often dwells in the 
interface between impossible religious myth and possible history’ (Pandian 
1992: 42-43)—an insight which he does not develop. Likewise, Pandian 
never asks himself why food-sharing is selected by the film moghuls in 
order to establish affinities between MGR and the poor. Nor does he 
reflect on his own choice of the verb ‘integrates’ to describe the affective 
effects of such tools, viz., the powerful sense of communal oneness thus 
secured. 

My critical stance here is encouraged by the approach adopted by 
Michael Taussig in his The devil and commodity fetishism in South America 
(1980). Ethnographic observations indicated to Taussig that members of 
the peasantariat (part proletarian, part smallholder) in the Cauca Valley, 
Columbia, adhered to folk beliefs which held that greedy male workers 
made secret pacts with the devil, or covertly baptised money, in order to 
increase their income—only to reap untoward results. This was a fetish, 
one rooted in the anthropomorphic cosmogony of their pre-capitalist roots. 
It was ‘nevertheless a critical fetish’, a fetish that expressed ‘a pre-capitalist 
critique of capitalist forms of fetishism, as epitomized in the commodity 
form’ (Turner 1986: 104). 

Taussig, therefore, attaches weight to indigenous forms of consciousness 
and does not dismiss them as primitive irrationality or magical escapism. 
Indeed, his line of argument is explicitly designed as a critique of theories 
which centre on compensatory mechanisms of therapeutic action; that is, 
the sort of psychological functionalism associated with Malinowski (and, 
one could add, a whole tribe of anthropologists, political scientists and 
historians). As Taussig puts it, in this type of interpretation, ‘magic is to be 
explained largely by its purported function or utility’ (1980: 14). His 
objection to this approach is germane to my case: 


This mode of interpretation is unacceptable because it presupposes most 
of what needs explaining—the richly detailed motifs and precise config- 
uration of details and meanings that constitute the beliefs and rites in 
question. Furthermore, it diverts attention from the inner meaning of 
these phenomena. This becomes obvious if we ask . . . Why this parti- 
cular set of beliefs, with its . . . wealth of embedded mythology, [was] 
chosen in this specific circumstance and time, rather than another set of 
beliefs and practices? Once we raise this question, a different mode of 
interpretation is suggested. The beliefs of concern to us evolve . . . from 
a culture that strives creatively to organize new experiences into a 
coherent vision that is enlivened by its implications for acting on this 
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world. Magical beliefs are revelatory ... not because they are ill- 
conceived instruments of utility but because they are poetic echoes of 
the cadences that guide the innermost course of the world. Magic takes 
language, symbols, and intelligibility to their outermost limits, to explore 
life and thereby to change its destination (1980: 14-15). 
Mutatis mutandis, and with careful qualification, one could replace the 
word ‘magic’ in his last sentence with ‘the MGR films’. 

Drawing inspiration from Taussig, therefore, it is my contention that, in 
addition to carefully contextualised instrumental modalities of explanation 
for the mileage secured by the Tiger cult of martyrdom, one should explore 
subjectivist interpretations. This argument is informed by a culturalogical 
bias. It involves a measure of ‘essentialisation’.* I do not advocate the bias 
in a totalising way, as a line of clarification which will wholly displace or 
subsume other lines of interpretation. Nor do I assert the validity of this 
interpretative approach for all sites and all people (all the Sri Lankan 
Tamils in this instance). The analytical value of such a subjectivist approach, I 
believe, is appropriate to particular sites at particular moments. 

Death-and-its-funeral are one such moment—that is, when death strikes 
one of the parties in an ongoing dispute. At such a moment (most of) those 
who mourn the death, by definition suffering beings and/or beings in 
shock, can reach deep into their interiority. These are seminal moments. 
They can arouse intense expressions of feeling, sometimes in the form of 
expressive silence. And where words are used they can take exaggerated 
form, as a eulogy or unrestrained barb directed at opposing parties to the 
dispute. And suppressed suspicions can bubble to the surface. 

In specific circumstances, therefore, death-and-the-subsequent-passage- 
to-the-funeral constitutes a site which generates distilled ‘statements’, 
whether in word, gesture or deed. The tropes that I have used here, 
‘seminal’ and ‘distillation’, are quite considered: we are situated here in 
moments where individuals move in essentialised ways. As such, a sympa- 
thetic hermeneutic inquiry, as opposed to the dessicated rationality of 
secular fundamentalism, is appropriate to the case. 

I speak of funerals here from a cultural reading rooted in the Sri Lankan 
world. One supportive illustration is provided by Sivakumaran’s funeral: 
where luminaries who were normally accorded great respect were subject 
to gross humiliation (see above). This action, and Sivakumaran’s funeral 
itself, must, of course, be located within the setting of a developing conflict 
between the Tamils and the Sinhalese. There was a sedimented bed of 

_wrath involving felt grievances that was animating the Tamil activists in the 


» For the uninitiated let me note that ‘essentialisation’ carries a bad odour in certain 
circles. It refers to an attribution of certain essential traits to a people or set of institutions; 
and the assumption that these traits have been inherent to these bodies from the year dot. See 
Inden (1990: 2, 7-18). 
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1970s. In these circumstances there can be little doubt that a burgeoning 
nationalist literature would have developed among the Sri Lankan Tamils, 
especially in the Tamil language. My total ignorance of Tamil prevents me 
from deploying this material. Nevertheless, the reasoning that has informed 
this essay leads me to the speculation that the Eelamist Tamil literature of 
the late 1960s and 1970s will be threaded by distilled ‘statements’, evocative 
rhetoric and expressions of an interiority of being.” 

Clearly, in analysing any such ‘statement’ one will have to attend to the 
speaker/actor and the circumstances of its production/enactment. That the 
broader circumstances of the Sri Lankan Tamils’ conflict with a Sinhala- 
dominated state promoted such ‘statements’ is undeniable. But in line with 
the approach which I have spelt out in this article, I hold, speculatively, 
that the content and style of such ‘statements’ would be a source of their 
evocative power—for not every ‘statement’ in that moment would carry 
popular force. Such ‘statements’, I add, were not restricted to poem, 
speech, theatre and song—hence the inverted commas. They could be 
gestures, deeds. 

The cyanide suicide under/before arrest, and its duress, was one such 
deed. Sivakumaran put this practice into motion so to speak. The Tigers 
have taken up the baton with a deadly vengeance. I suspect, moreover, 
that in the early stages of the LTTE’s growth, the cult of suicidal martyrdom 
was a critical factor in drawing popular support among the Sri Lankan 
Tamil people. On this reading the devotional commitment indexed by the 
suicidal act was evaluated highly, even reverentially, by many a Tamil 
person. 

Such evaluation suggests the force of cultural traditions, both in promot- 
ing the suicidal modality and the appreciative reading. A prima facie case 
for such an interpretation is provided by circumstantial material pertaining 
to Tamil people in Sri Lanka as well as southern India. For one, the 
incidence of suicide in the Northern Province of Sri Lanka during the 
period 1950-75—that is, before the ethnic conflict contributed to the 
figures—has been consistently higher than other provinces (Kearney and 
Miller 1985: 84, 86-87, 90, 93; 1988: 293). For another, when the news of 
Mrs. Gandhi’s assassination reached Tamilnadu at least ten people attempted 
suicide or committed suicide, in some cases by self-immolation; and these 
actions were attributed locally to grief associated with her death (The 
Hindu, 3 November 1984). The numbers are small, but should be assessed 
against the absence of similar tales from the Hindi-speaking heartland.” 


* Since writing these lines I have discovered some support for the position in the brief 
survey in Cheran (1992: 50-55). Also note Jeyara) (1993. 289, 290). Cheran also highlights the 
importance of theatre, both on stage and in the street, as a modality of cultural resistance. 

3 My reading was restricted to the English-media Hindustan times, supported by the 
absence of any such references in India today at the point when the suicides in the south were 
noticed. A review of the vernacular newspapers is required before one can make this claim 
with certainty. 
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Likewise, when MGR suffered a paralytic stroke in October 1984 ‘at 
least twenty-two people immolated themselves and cut off their limbs, 
fingers or toes as offerings to various deities’ who were propitiated to spare 
MGR; while more than 100 people are said to have attempted self- 
immolation (Pandian 1992: 18). When he died on 24 December 1987, at 
least thirty-one of ‘his desolate followers’ are said to have been ‘unable to 
contain their grief’ to the point where they committed suicide (ibid.: 17). 
Others in the principal Tamilian city of Madras went on ‘an orgy of 
violence’ in the main thoroughfare of Anna Salai. Several of them assaulted 
the statue of MGR’s arch rival, M. Karunanidhi, with crowbars and placed 
burning tyres around its neck in a symbolic killing (Frontline, 9-22 January 
1988: 122). What is more, at these sites of violence, exclamations of 
despair, essentialised expressions, were voiced by MGR’s followers: ‘Why 
should Madras survive when MGR has gone’. ‘With MGR dead what is the 
use of living’ (India today, 15 January 1988: 25-26). And it is pertinent to 
our interests that MGR supporters often referred to him as ithaya deivam 
(lord of our hearts), puratchi talaivar* (revolutionary leader), ponmana 
chemmal (golden-hearted one) and similar phrases (Frontline, 9-22 January 
1988: 12; Pandian 1992: 117). 

What we seem to witness in these instances of suicide and sacrificial self- 
mutilation, then, are extreme cases of individuals who merge their subjec- 
tivity in that of the icon of their hearts (cf. Pandian 1992: 45, 100, 118). The 
degree of self-abnegation and self-sacrifice to which a handful of Tamil 
people took their loyalties suggests a pitch of subjectivity that is not quite 
matched in the south of Sri Lanka. This suggestion fits my comparative 
evaluation of Sinhala and Tamil religiosity among my Christian peers at 
Peradeniya campus in the years 1957-62.” It also dovetails neatly with 
Ravinder Kumar’s immediate response to a reading of Ramanujan’s excel- 
lent translations of Cankam poetry. He found the temper of Cankam 
poetry quite chilling, even frightening. Its emphasis on filial devotion, he 
felt, took religiosity and its bondages several leagues deeper than the 
religiosities with which he was familiar (personal communication). I value 
his reading. As a mature Indian, he has been exposed to Indian practices in 
a measure denied to most Westerners. When read in conjunction with the 
differential responses to Indira Gandhi’s death, his response suggests that 


* It may be significant that the LTTE cadre refer to Prabhakaran as talaivar, ‘the leader’; 
and that female fighters attribute the idea of a women’s fighting force to his genius (Schalk 
1994: 175). 

* This is not to say that there were no Sinhalese who were intensely religious, but that I 
sensed that the generality of Tamil Christians were strongly religious, while a few embodied a 
depth of religious faith that was quite exceptional. That this was not a singular opinion has 
been confirmed by my conversations with Sita Pieris née Mendis and Mrs. Labrooy, who were 
part of the Student Christian Movement on the campus. 
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there are different levels of religiosity in north India and south India—at 
least at the margins.* 

Taken in sum, therefore, one has a preliminary case for the suggestion 
that there is a link between some of the Cankam (pronounced Sangam) 
literature, Sivakumaran’s cyanide suicide and the Tiger cult of martyrdom. 
The investigation of this tentative thesis will be a massive project ranging 
through a vast, complex, multi-layered corpus of Tamil and Sanskrit liter- 
ature produced in southern India from the Cankam period (250 Bc to AD 
100) to the present day; and linking up with the study of contemporary 
myths and a whole range of religious practices in south India and Sri Lanka 
in the 19th and 20th centuries. But the foundations of such researches are 
already extant in the work of Kailasapathy, Narayana Rao, Hart, Shulman, 
Ramanujan, Sivathamby, Hudson, Blackburn, Chandraleka Vamadeva, 
Brenda Beck and Val Daniel, among others. 

Since the Cankam period dates from the end of the last millennium Bc, 
my suggestion raises immediate problems. It carries the danger of an 
Orientalist reading of the Cankam poetry in unitary, linear ways. It raises 
fundamental issues about the ways in which Cankam perspectives were 
reproduced over the centuries: whether transformations were not effected 
by changes in the socio-political context and the intrusion of new epistemo- 
logies—not least that associated with Western imperialism and the global 
order of capitalist rationality. 

Since I do not cleave to a secular, neo-modernist position which decrees 
that the diffusion of new epistemologies in the wake of imperialist and 
market power has totally transformed the thinking of peoples in South 
Asia, I am free to press this suggestion. And my subjectivist culturalogical 
bias encourages me to argue that one must explore the innermost cadences 
and the style of Eelamist literature for possible reiterations and embellish- 
ments of the imagery/style of Cankam poetry—with particular attention to 
the theme of devotional loyalty. In other words, I would not shut out the 
possibility of continuities in style and imagery. 

This is an intuitive claim on my part.” It involves the additional speculation 
that central themes in the Cankam literature became incorporated in the 


* I am quite aware that safı was practised m parts of northern India in the past and that, 
more recently, the Mandal Commission’s report drew self-immolations in protest. Sankaran 
Knshna has also drawn my attention to the devotional songs to Knshna, known as Meera 
bhajans, which onginated in the north and in which one finds the ‘most excessive sublimation 
of the self to the lord in love’ (personal communication). This note was in support of his 
strong objections to the distinctions I have been pressing. He also felt that two of the Cankam 
poems which I have chosen as my illustrations (see below) are ‘unremarkable for the degree 
of attachment . . . to any cause/person’; and that Tirwnal ıs, in fact, quite ‘beautiful’. Also 
see note 1 above. 

» The four paragraphs that follow have been inserted after the previous paragraph had 
been drafted—for I began to engage Shulman’s work at a late stage—and have yet to digest all 
of it. 
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bhakti traditions of subsequent centuries, both in their classical and folk 
versions. The Periya Puranam is one work that requires examination with 
this end in view. Produced in the 12th century by Cékkilar, allegedly a 
minister in the Céla court,” it is a hagiography for Siva that is ‘a Tamil 
Saiva gloss on the central theme of the Bhagavad Gita’ (Hudson 1990: 
375). The Periya Puranam reveals the value of ‘participation in the object 
of devotion’ (viz., Siva) through the stories of sixty-three Tamil Saiva 
tonfars (servitors) who have subsequently been designated Nayanars or 
saints. These saints become yoked to Siva by love in moksa, or what Tamils 
call sdyujyam. Their absolute devotion inspires fierce acts in sacrificial 
mode against their own loved ones and against themselves. In brief, their 
‘emotional intensity of anpu [love]’ drives them ‘far beyond normal moral 
boundaries’ to an ‘excess of blood and death’—an excess that pleases Siva 
because it embodies their total devotion (ibid.; also Vamadeva 1995). 

Further support for my thesis is provided by David Shulman’s findings: 
viz., that ‘the degree of cultural continuity in [Tamilnadu] is one of south 
India’s most outstanding features’ and that ‘village cults [today] often seem 
to preserve features known from the oldest layer of Tamil civilization’ 
(1980: 5). Indeed, oral traditions at the village level ‘appear to have 
preserved archaic features with more fidelity than the Brahminized literary 
texts’ (ibid.: 12). This leads Shulman to the (qualified) conclusion that ‘the 
oral transmission of south Indian mythology was basically a conservative 
process’ and that myth ‘is by nature a conservative medium’ (ibid.: 11, 12). 
Lest this inadequate distillation lead a reader to dismiss this work as yet 
another Orientalist interpretation, let me stress that Shulman discovered 
archaic motifs in some texts by reading against the grain of their author’s 
purpose; and that he was (is) fully alive to the complex, multi-layered 
character of these traditions and to the dangers of circular reasoning (ibid.: 
4, 11-17; also Shulman 1984). 

One facet of such multi-layered complexity is that of regional variation. 
As an overview, my hypothesis has glossed over the significant distinctions 
between southern Indian and Sri Lankan cultures, beside the regional 
variations among Sri Lankan Tamils. Arguably, the type of popular cults 
which Shulman describes may have had relatively limited purchase among 
the Vellalar-dominated agrarian communities of the Jaffna Peninsula in 
the 19th and 20th centuries.“ That is, one can speculate that they had 
deeper roots among the Mukkuvar and others in the Eastern Province and 
the Karaiyar fishing peoples in the Northern Province. Navalar (1822-79), 
after all, distinguished between popular religion and ‘pure religion’; and 


® Note that epigraphic evidence from the Cola penod reveals that the bodyguards and 
other fighters in the Velaikkara community pledged under oath to perish with their chief in 
the event of his death (Pathmanathan 1969: 107-8). 

“ I am grateful to Sid Perinpanayagam for this ethnographic clarification. 
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pressed a purist line of reformation (Bastin in press; Hellmann-Rajanayagam 
1992: 31); and his influence was probably strongest among the Vellalar. 

For all that, Saiva Siddhanta ‘is strongly devotional and shares with 
bhakti the aim. of communion with god’ (Bastin in press: 17; also Fuller 
1992: 157-58). And it is Navalar’s translation of the Pertya Puranam that 
scholars continue to consult today. (Thus Dennis Hudson, writing for 
southern India, turns to Navalar when he wishes to clarify the critical 
bhakti practice known among Tamils as sdyujyam [Hudson 1990: 376, 
400].) It is significant, too, that those sympathetic to the LTTE in both 
Tamilnadu and Lanka look upon Prabhakaran as ‘a traditional hero- 
ascetic’ of the Purananuru age; while the LTTE deploys the Purananuru 
traditions of ‘heroic Tamil motherhood’ in its mobilising propaganda and 
its legitimations (Hellmann-Rajanayagam 1994b: 172, 184; also see n. 28 
above). 

Enough has been said to establish a prima facie case for an investigation 
of my thesis by scholars with the requisite skills, both linguistic and theor- 
etical. It remains for me to flesh out this preliminary case through Rama- 
nujan’s translations and commentary on the Cankam poetry. 


IV 
The Cankam world of devotion 


For the most part Cankam poetry can be distinguished along two dimen- 
sions: the akam, meaning ‘interior, heart, household’; and the puram, 
meaning ‘exterior, outer parts of the body, yard outside the house, public’. 
Though different genres, akam and puram poems also have many things in 
common, ‘inhabit the same world’ (Ramanujan 1985: 233, 234; also Kaila- 
sapathy 1968: 4). Thus their relationship is not an opposition so much as a 
‘consubstantial’ difference—so that the artifice to mark the relationship 
should not be a colon, or a stroke, but a hyphenated continuum: as ‘akarn- 
puram’ , a form that should be extended to the ‘nature-culture’ relation in 
the Indic world for which akam-puram is a gloss. 

My interest is in the puram poems. While ‘akam poems are love poems’, 
‘puram are all other kinds of poems, usually about war, values, community, it 
is the “public” poetry of the ancient Tamils, celebrating the ferocity and 
glory of kings, lamenting the death of heroes . . .” (Ramanujan 1985: 235). 
Thus, says Ramanujan, the ‘entire society in the puram poems is geared to 
the values of war, to fashioning a warrior “like a chariot wheel”... . 
Honor (pukal), fame, a good name (peyar) in life or in death . . . and what 
a man seeks: a sense of shame (nan) controls that seeking from within’ 
(ibid.: 289). 

Three illustrative poems, selected from a range of similar possibilities, 
are worth pondering over. 
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In fire, you are the heat. 
In flowers you are the scent. 
Among stones, you are the diamond. 


In words, you are the truth. 
Among virtues, you are love. 
In warrior’s wrath, you are the strength. 


In the Vedas, you are the secret. 
Of the elements, you are the first. 


In the scorching sun, you are the light. 

In the moonlight, you are the softness. 
Everything, you are everything, 
the sense, the substance of everything. 


(from Peripdtal 3: 63-68, in Ramanujan 1985: 218). 


Not rice, not water 


Only the king 
is the life-breath 
of a kingdom. 


And it is the duty 

of a king 

with his army of spears 

to know 

he’s the life 

of the wide, blossoming kingdom. 


(from Purananuru 186, in Ramanujan 1985: 158). 


Mothers(3) 


The old woman’s shoulders 
were dry, unfleshed, 

with outstanding veins; 

her low belly 

was like a lotus pad. 


When people said 

her son had taken fright 

had turned his back on battle 
and died. 


© Tirumal in Tamil ıs the god Vishnu. 
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She raged 
and shouted, 


‘If he really broke down 
in the thick of battle 

Pll slash these breasts, 
that gave him suck’, 


and went there, 
sword in hand. 


Turning over body after fallen body, 

She rummaged through the blood-red field 
till she found her son, 

quartered in pieces 

and she rejoiced 

more than on the day 

she gave him birth. 


(from Purananuru 278, in Ramanujan 1985: 182). 


These were the sort of sentiments that Ravinder Kumar found so ice-cold 
awesome, their intensity of filial devotion to a heroic centre so fiercely 
foreboding. 

Clearly, in probing the connections between the puram poetry of the 
Cankam period and the Tiger cult of martyrdom, one has to be mindful of 
the differences in geo-political context, notably that between the dynastic 
kingdoms of ancient times and the nation states within a global order of 
rapid communication. Ramanujan warns us that in the Cahkam poetry: 


Not even the rousing abstractions of a whole nation or a kingdom is the 
subject of song—though a Tamil territory, a Tamilakam, is mentioned. 
Only the individual king or hero, his battles, his bounty, his justice, and 
his life, are poetic subjects. Loyalty is loyalty to a master, not to an idea 
or a community (1985: 288). i 


However, the opposition which Ramanujan rightly marks can be merged, 
consubstantiated. Just as it was possible in medieval times for the capital in 
Asia and South-East Asia to stand for the whole kingdom, in the Indic 
world past and present it has been possible for a single iconic figure to 
represent a nation or a cause. In my argument, then, as the Tigers have 
emerged as the principal ‘guardians’ of the Sri Lankan Tamil-_people in the 
face of ravages from a state that was widely regarded as threatening, 
Prabhakaran has become—for the true believers rather than all the Sri 
Lankan Tamil people—the embodiment of Eelam and the embodiment of 
the ‘Tamil people’. (For this sort of reasoning the contours of the latter 
term do not need precise spelling out.) In our deciphering of this reasoning 
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what matters is the iconic consubstantiality between the three idealised 
images.” To those personnel drawing strength from their filial devotion, in 
battle, in life, in death, Eelam-Tamilian-Prabhakaran become one, an 
‘ambrosia’ of fulfilment.“ 


Vv 
A final caveat 


It is possible that the previous sub-section in this article will be read in the 
following ways: by those attached to the contemporary Sinhala order, as 
‘an idealisation of a terrorist leader’, and by those, both Tamils and 
others, who regard the Tigers as a fascist organisation, as a politically 
unacceptable celebration of their ideology. Therefore, let me emphasise 
here that, girded by my theoretical bias towards subjectivity, I have been 
pursuing a hallowed anthropological tack and seeking to understand the 
Tiger Eelamists in their own terms (albeit at one remove—in English). 

It is appropriate that I conclude by distancing myself from the implications 
of this methodological tack. Let me assert that there are considerable 
grounds for the argument that the Tigers have become a fascist organisation 
that has achieved a monopoly of violence in the northern districts and has 
ruthlessly eliminated rival leaders (see Manikkalingam 1995 and the 
UTHR publications). Secondly, let me refer readers to my preliminary 
sketch and other writings (see above; 1988: 46-51; 1995: 43) on the subject 
as indications that I am not a worshipper at the altar of Tiger politics. 

Nevertheless, with Renato Rosaldo (1989: 127-28), I hold that one’s 
analytical approach can benefit from a ‘double vision’, viz. methodological 
procedures and perspectives which oscillate “between the viewpoint of a 
social analyst and that of his or her subjects of study’. This essay has been 
weighted towards the latter perspective. To those ranged in opposition to 
the Tigers, its value, hopefully, lies in awakening them to the fact that the 
power of the Tigers does not lie only in the command of guns and the force 
of organisation—by delineating some of the foundations and processes 


4 * | where Prabhakaran is concerned, Prabakaran is not an individual. He is the 
representative of the nation. Should Prabhakaran become a traitor to Tamil Eelam, as did 
Amurthalingam earlier, he too would deserve to be shot. Therefore, as we celebrate Great 
Heroes’ Day, traitors should be exturpated from the midst of the people’ (extract from a 
speech by Prabhakaran on 27 November 1989 printed in the Ulakath Thamılar published in 
Toronto and translated into Lnglish by Hoole and Sritharan, Sunday times, 26 March 1994). 

I am indebted to Jonathan Spencer for this quotation, one he presented at Delhi ın Aprl 
1995 at the moment when the paragraph ın the text—which remains unchanged—was being 
typed up at Khan Market for a piece sent to the Indian express. 

“ Both metaphors, ‘ambrosia’ and ‘elystum’, figure in the Cankam literature (e.g., Rama- 
nujan 1985: 157, 224) Indeed, on one occasion ‘ambrosia’ 1s presented as the ‘food of the 
gods’ 


* Quoting one response from a Sinhala frend. 
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through which their (partial) cultural hegemony has been achieved. To 
those observers who favour circumstantialist explanations as sufficient in 
themselves, it is a challenge. 
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Fora sociology of India 


From structure to substance: Ambedkar, 
Dumont and orientalism 


Timothy Fitzgerald 





Dumont has been criticised by writers such as Appadurai, Dirks and Inden for placing caste at 
the centre of his analysis of Hindu ideology, and arguing for the subordination of power to 
ritual status in India. This formulation is supposedly orientalist. In this article I reject the 
accusation that Dumont is guilty of orientalism, and I suggest that the case of B.R. Ambedkar 
and the Buddhist! Dalit movement which he initiated gives some support to Dumont’s analytical 
categories. Ambedkar’s own analysis of Hindu ideology was similar to Dumont’s in two 
important points: he identified Untouchability as an essential feature of caste and Hindu 
ideology; and he argued that political power ıs subordinated to religious values. This would 
help to explain, for example, his public conversion to Buddhism, the religion of the renouncer, 
after a lifetime in politics. However, the picture ts complicated by the politcal tention of 
Ambedkar and the contemporary Buddhists to transform the relation between religion and 
power, so that what tradinonally had been an internalised conformity by Untouchables with a 
divine hierarchical order has now become a struggle between two contradictory value systems, 
as a result of which ritual status has itself increasingly been re-represented as an idiom of 
political power. 





I 
Introduction 


Recently, the Dumontian paradigm has been subjected to two different, but 
reinforcing criticisms by anthropologists such as Inden (1990), Appadurai 
(1986), and Dirks (1987, 1989). One is that his work is part of the orientalist 
mystification of ‘the Other’, a Eurocentric theory which has more to do 
with the creation of an idealist vision of European identity and rationality 
than a genuine understanding of India. The other related criticism is based 
on claims about historical fact: there has been no persistent dominant 
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ideology as the one Dumont describes, with its supposed subordination of 
power to ritual status. For Dirks the separation of power and ritual status 
was the result of British imperial policy. The British were responsible for 
making ‘caste’ the central problematic of Hindu civilisation: 


The concerns of comparative sociology are not only the products of a 
19th century Orientalism, but also of the colonial intervention that 
removed the politics from society and created a contradictory form of 
civil society—with caste as its fundamental institution—in its place... . 
Under colonialism caste was appropriated, and in many respects re- 
invented, by the British (Dirks: 1989: 61). 


Inden dates this process much earlier, presumably well before the British, 
when he states that ‘the distinctive institution of Indian civilization does 
not appear until the 13th or 14th century’ (1990: 82). 

In this paper I will not attempt to challenge the historical arguments, but 
I do want to question the appropriateness of accusing Dumont of orientalism. 
It seems to me that the notion of ‘orientalism’, though by no means 
meaningless as a critical concept in general, does not help us to understand 
Dumont. Dumont’s ‘essentialism’, if it should be called that at all, is not a 
mystification of Indian institutions as such, but a theory of the structure of 
human thought and the production of ideology in general. Dumont’s 
theory does not stand or fall only as a theory about India, but as a 
paradigm for comparative analysis. 

Another reason why accusing Dumont of orientalism is problematic is 
that some of Dumont’s ideas about the nature of caste hierarchy and its 
relation to power were held earlier by B.R. Ambedkar, the leader of the 
Untouchables and chairman of the Indian Constitutional Committee. Though 
Ambedkar did not have specifically a concept of encompassment, his 
characterisation of the centrality of caste as a ritual ideology is significantly 
close to Dumont. And there seems to be something inherently problematic 
about the notion that Ambedkar’s analysis of his own society, though 
admittedly indebted in some ways to his Western education, was orientalist. 

There are of course obvious differences between an Indian social reformer 
and a French sociologist. The crucial difference is that Ambedkar’s analysis, 
though undoubtedly worthy of respect as sociological theorising, was also a 
tool of political and religious leadership. Thus, for example, he does not 
merely observe the correlation between certain clusters of fundamental 
values and institutions such as caste; he also exhorts all Indians to embrace 
a different set of values in order to change the institutions. Nevertheless, I 
will argue that Ambedkar’s analysis of Hindu ideology is strikingly similar 
to Dumont’s. Most significantly, Ambedkar argued that Untouchability 
was a defining feature of the caste system and therefore of Hindu ideology; 
that power is subordinated to ritual status; and that liberation for Indian 
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Untouchables could only be achieved when the relation between religion 
and power had been redefined. This explains his fundamental disagreement 
with Gandhi (who believed that caste could be reformed); his abandonment 
of politics and his conversion to Buddhism, the religion of the renouncer, 
though a re-interpreted Buddhism. 


II 
Orientalism 


A criticism which has sometimes been made of Dumont is that he gives 
only the high-caste Hindu view of Indian society, and ignores the view of 
those at the bottom. (Perhaps Moffatt’s account [1979] was partly an 
attempt to undermine that criticism, by showing that those at the bottom 
also subscribe to the dominant view.) Now, writers such as Inden, Dirks 
and Appadurai accuse Dumont of giving an orientalist account of Hindu 
society. This latter criticism is a different one from the former, and is 
indeed incompatible with it. This is because, if both of these criticisms were 
correct, then the conclusion would be that the view which high-caste 
Hindus have of their own society is orientalist; and it is not at all clear what 
this could mean. The irony would be even greater if it turned out that the 
Untouchables were also found to have an orientalist view of Hindu culture. 
I will suggest that American-based writers such as Inden and Appadurai 
are, unintentionally, implying that a significant section of the indigenous 
people, in this case those members of the backward classes such as Buddhists 
and Dalits who broadly accept Ambedkar’s analysis, are unable to make 
their own judgement about what constitutes a valid interpretation of their 
own cultural and political history. Thus Inden and Appadurai’s attempt to 
devalue the principles of modern Western culture as necessarily ‘colonialist’ 
and ‘orientalist’ appears as a disguised form of paternalism and condescen- 
sion. 

Appadurai’s well-known article ‘Is homo hierarchicus?’ (1986) accuses 
Dumont of making caste the ‘central problematic’ of Indology, and he uses 
his review of three books to undermine it. One reason I mention Appadurai’s 
argument here is because Inden goes out of his way to acknowledge it 
(Inden 1990: 78n.) and to say that he agrees with it. Appadurai uses his 
review, in particular of a book by Ravindra S. Khare (1984), to criticise 
Dumont’s model of Hindu society as holistic and hierarchical. He argues 
for the ‘deconstruction of caste’, the ‘liberation’ of Indology from the 
orientalism of Dumont which he equates with ‘the hegemony of hierarchy 
as a dominant image’ (1986: 745). On the basis of Khare’s research, 
Appadurai says: “The conscious cultural ideology developed by the Lucknow 
Chamars . . . is equalitarian rather than hierarchical, individualistic rather 
than collectivist, and is built round the figure of the ascetic rather than that 
of the Brahman’ (ibid.: 751). This statement is then followed by a series of 
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ambiguities and apparent contradictions both about what the Lucknow 
Chamars do believe and about why Khare’s research ‘implies a fairly 
radical critique of the Dumontian view of the caste system’ (ibid.: 752). 
This observation that the ascetic best represents the Untouchable model of 
individuality in the case of the Lucknow Chamars, though in itself interest- 
ing, does not self-evidently contradict Dumont’s thesis, for two reasons. 
One is that Dumont argued in ‘World renunciation in Indian religions’ 
(1960 (1980: 267-86] ) that the ascetic both discovers his own individuality 
and provides a model for the value of individuality in general, a point 
which Appadurai later admits: ‘As Dumont was the first to clearly see, the 
ascetic represents the “individual” in an otherwise ruthlessly hierarchical 
world’ (1986: 752). Appadurai’s desire to credit Dumont here requires 
some explanation if it is not to seem contradictory. 

The other reason why what we learn from Appadurai about Khare’s 
research does not contradict Dumont’s thesis is that later Appadurai goes 
on to admit that ‘Khare presents Untouchable ideology as very much 
oriented to a conception of the “whole”, even if its equalitarian and 
individualistic stance is, in other regards, a critique of Hindu ideology’ 
(1986: 753). But this admission seems to undermine Appadurai’s own line 
of argument. Though Appadurai clearly does not like Dumont’s theory, his 
use of Khare does not provide him with a consistent and unambiguous 
refutation. This is because Appadurai does not clearly specify how Khare 
wishes to interpret the relation between the Lucknow Chamars’ commit- 
ment to equalitarian individualism and their simultaneous acceptance of 
hierarchy. And this lack of clarity reaches its anti-climax with Appadurai’s 
conclusion: ‘Caste society may in important regards be hierarchical, but 
the answer to the question “Is homo hierarchicus?” in the light of the sort 
of work we have looked at in this essay, must be yes, but not wholly so’ 
(ibid.: 759). This conclusion is too vague, and does not seriously confront 
Dumont’s analytical categories. Of course, in the Buddhist case too one 
also finds ambiguity, and conflict, between these opposite values; and I 
suggest that Dumont’s theory appropriately modified can illuminate these 
kinds of Scheduled Caste movements with greater specificity. 

Furthermore, the notion that Dumont is ‘orientalist’ because he takes 
caste to be a central problematic seems to me incorrect. In that sense, 
Ambedkar would have agreed with Dumont, not with Appadurai. Ambedkar 
used a different style of language from Appadurai. For Ambedkar, ‘anni- 
hilation’ was more meaningful than ‘deconstruction’; it was the backward 
classes that he wanted to liberate, not indology; and he wanted them to be 
liberated not from an intellectual ‘image’ of Untouchability, a theoretical 
construct, but from Untouchability as an everyday, institutionalised experi- 
ence. Whereas Appadurai wishes to undermine the view of caste as ‘the 
central problematic of Indian society’, Ambedkar was in no doubt that it 
was the central problematic; and he reckoned that caste would only cease 
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to be the central problematic when there had occurred a fundamental shift 
in values to back up the legislation for which he struggled, and which 
Gandhi and other reformists opposed. That caste was the central prob- 
lematic from Ambedkar’s perspective can be noted from the subject matter 
and titles of many of his writings. 

It is undoubtedly true that many of Ambedkar’s analytical categories 
were initially taken from Western sources. But it would be a dangerous 
trivialisation of Ambedkar to imply that his analysis is ‘orientalist’ because 
of this. He was able to distinguish between those elements of Western 
culture which were inherently colonialist and those—such as equality under 
the law—which have genuine universality. 

Inden, in his book Imagining India (1990) has made criticisms similar to 
Appadurai. Probably the most important part of Inden’s book is his theor- 
etical argument derived from Collingwood and Gramsci, and setting forth 
his concepts of complex agents, imperial formations and overlapping classes. 
He argues that by ‘essentialising’ or ‘substantialising’ caste, Western scholars 
have deprived Indian individuals and institutions of effective agency: 


Throughout this book I have argued that the problem with orientalism 
is... the way in which the human sciences have displaced human 
agency onto essences in the first place. The shift from a quest for 
essences to a focus on agency, the shift from the positing of a substantial- 
ized agent to the description of actual transitory agents entails a height- 
ened focus on the actions of those agents and the constitution of those 
agents themselves (1990: 264). 


It is in this context that Inden has criticised Dumont, for he sees Dumont as 
an influential example of the ‘essentialising’ tendency which he says has 
characterised European thinking since at least Hobbes, though in relation 
to indology he particularly singles out James Mill and Hegel: ‘Dumont, 
who revives the Hegelian, rationalist view of India, does not break with the 
notion of caste as the substantialised agent of Indian civilization’ (Inden 
1990: 78). 

However, Inden’s use of the word ‘substance’ seems to be theoretically 
less clear and useful than Dumont’s. It is, for example, arguable that 
Dumont, in his quite subtly argued distinction between substance and 
structure (1980: 40, 241), was saying that caste is fundamentally not sub- 
stantialised, and that the tendency towards substantialisation of caste as 
political associations is recent (ibid.: 42). We need to know how to relate 
Inden’s use of the words substance and essence to Dumont’s concept af a 
transition from structure to substance. For Dumont has argued that the 
tendency to substantialise the world is a characteristic of modern Western 
ideology, and not of traditional Indian thinking, except in the case of the 
renouncer who is represented as outside society. Therefore, in Dumont’s 
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thinking, the application of this category to India is a mistake (hence his 
criticism of using social stratification theory in the context of caste) except 
in those areas of Indian life where significant changes may be occurring: 


Ghurye . . . has put his finger on an essential phenomenon, which may 
be called the substantialisation of caste. In fact a number of the features 
quoted together indicate the transition from a fluid, structural universe 
in which the emphasis is on inter-dependence and in which there is no 
privileged level, no firm units, to a universe of impenetrable blocks, self- 
sufficient, essentially identical and in competition with one another, a 
universe in which the caste appears as a collective individual . . . as a 
substance (Dumont 1980: 222). 


My understanding is that Dumont himself was deconstructing caste in his 
critique of functionalism and social structuralism which tend to reify it. 
Anyhow, the reader needs to be clear precisely what Dumont is being 
criticised for in this context. 

Inden’s rejection of caste as the central problematic of Hindu civilisation 
is also supported by some historical arguments concerning the nature of 
kingship in 9th and 10th century India.' His main target is, of course, what 
he claims to be the distorted picture of India generated by Euro-American 
imperialism and the dialectical process of image-construction whereby 
Euro-Self is idealised as rational and competent, and Oriental Other is 
denigrated as passive, irrational and incompetent. This is the weakest 
element of his argument, not because it is completely false, but because it 
is a powerful partial truth presented as a complete one, and thus is itself an 
over-generalised distortion which serves to block off other alternative 
critiques. One result of Inden’s denial of any objectivity to Western Indo- 
logy’s view of caste is that it in effect undervalues the views of many 
Indians themselves. I have in mind Ambedkar, and the Buddhists and 
Dalits in particular. 

I believe that, by focusing on Ambedkar as ‘an actual transitory agent’, 
one finds a complex recognition of, first, the sense in which it has been true 
that Untouchables have internalised and replicated the values of hierarchy, 
and for all intents and purposes have been in consensus with the system, 
much as Moffatt found (1979); combined with a new consciousness and 
redefinition of this as a form of domination and exploitation. It is funda- 
mental to Ambedkar’s distinction between ritual order (which he calls the 


' His reliance on the testimony of 9th century Arab travellers, which he seems to accept 
uncritically as reliable and unbiased, in contrast to his wholesale denigration of the views of 
virtually all European observers, does seem a shade naive to me. I have pointed out that, 
whereas Dirks (1989: 61) argued that caste became the kind of institution 1t is as a result of 
British intervention, Inden dates this process much earlier in the 13th or 14th centuries (1990: 
82). 
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Religion of Rules, and for which he has Hinduism and caste primarily in 
mind) and a modern political order (which he calls the Religion of Prin- 
ciples, and for which he has democratic egalitarianism primarily in mind, 
though including elements of socialism) that the former denies the individual 
the possibility of moral and political autonomy, not only as a system of 
external restraint but also in terms of subjective consciousness. In contrast, 
moral and political autonomy are fundamental to the Religion of Principles. 
What had been represented as a traditional divine order passively internal- 
ised even by the Untouchables now came to be seen by Ambedkar and the 
politicised sections of the Backward Classes as a masquerade, an idiom of 
power. This new consciousness is itself the redefinition of the relation 
between status and power. 

This transition must necessarily be identifiable both at. the level of 
institutions and also in subjective consciousness and self-representation. 
Ambedkar was an immensely articulate individual discovering his own 
possibilities as a politician confined within, and subordinated to the kind of 
ideological domination which Dumont has described. That is to say, 
Ambedkar found his own identity defined by his impurity as an Untouch- 
able in relation to the purity of the Brahmin. On the other hand, he was 
struggling to create his own identity as an individual, his own self-realisation 
as an autonomous agent in the world. As a working politician, barrister 
and activist, Ambedkar’s views naturally do not have the kind of theoretical 
consistency and explicitness that one finds in the writing of an academic 
such as Dumont. Ambedkar is usually using arguments for the purposes of 
a real, concrete struggle for emancipation from what he claimed was an 
ancient ritual subordination. But still, his writings do often have a compelling 
force and clarity of argument, a first-rate ability at sociological and political 
analysis. Sometimes, particularly in his famous tract Annihilation of caste 
(1936), the way Ambedkar described his own situation as an Untouchable 
within a system of status hierarchy might almost have been (if we can for a 
moment put aside his passionate eloquence) a source of some of Dumont’s 
theoretical ideas, and therefore may provide a persuasive counter-instance 
to Inden’s general thesis. 

Though the modern-day Buddhists and Dalits, for whom Ambedkar is 
universally regarded as the ideological and political founder, would be no 
more likely than Inden to support imperialism, they would not assume that 
analysing caste and its religious ideology as the fundamental problematic of 
Hindu civilisation was merely part of an imperialistic tradition of construct- 
ing denigrating images. Even the views of the British establishment, which 
were frequently obnoxious and arrogant as Inden has shown, were also 
sometimes closer to those of the depressed classes than were the views of 
the high castes, as for instance when demands were made. for universal 
education and equality before the law (see, for example, Moon in Joshi: 
1986: 15-26). It was precisely through British-style, or more generally 
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Western-style, educational, legal and political institutions that Ambedkar 
sought to find his own autonomy. 

My point is that Inden has failed to distinguish between different (and 
perhaps contradictory) elements of the imperialist ethic, and has also failed 
to distinguish between the ways in which that ethic did and did not coincide 
with the views and interests of the different sections of the population 
within India. His concept of agency has been presented in a way which 
does not help me to understand the situation or the viewpoint of Ambedkar 
or his Buddhist and Dalit successors. 


OI 
Ambedkar’s critique of Hindu ideology’ 


Annihilation of caste (1936) was originally written as a speech which 
Ambedkar had been invited to deliver by the Jat Pat Todak Mandal of 
Lahore, a high-caste reform group. The speech was found to be too 
dangerous so they cancelled it. Consequently, Ambedkar published the 
speech as a pamphlet. The second edition includes a preface, a prologue 
including correspondence between him and the Mandal, and two appen- 
dices, which include Gandhi’s review and Ambedkar’s reply to Gandhi. 

The published correspondence makes it clear that the reason that the 
Mandal cancelled the speech was that Ambedkar refused to cut what he 
considered to be the essential point of his argument, but which they 
variously found to be either irrelevant or too dangerous, and that ‘the real 
method of breaking up the Caste System was not to bring about inter-caste 
dinners and inter-caste marriages but to destroy the religious notions on 
which caste is founded’ (1936: 49). 

The traditional notions he was referring to were of course the traditional 
Hindu ideology of rank based on purity and Untouchability, which 
manifested itself in caste, ritualism, and the suppression of autonomous 
individuality. Ambedkar’s argument can be summarised: political and 
constitutional reform cannot succeed unless it is preceded by social reform 
aimed at the eradication of Untouchability. But social reform can only 
mean abolition of caste, because Untouchability is a defining feature of 
caste. In reality, caste cannot be reformed (contrary to Gandhi’s hope); 
only annihilated. And the annihilation of caste implies the abolition of 
Hindu ideology, particularly as it is formulated in the Shastras and Smritis. 
Caste is fundamentally ‘a state of mind’ (he meant this both collectively 


? For reasons of space I have omitted a summary of Ambedkar’s hfe. Most of the facts are 
well-known, and for greater detail I can refer the reader to the standard biography by Keer 
(1962), and to works by Ahir (1989, 1990, 1991), and Zelliot (1966, 1972, 1977, 1992). See 
also articles by Fiske, Lynch and Miller in Mahar (1972); and two more recent books by 
Kamble (1983) and Ramteke (1983) There is also Karve (1968) and Patwardhan (1973) I 
have reviewed this literature (1989, 1990b) 
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and individually) which is systematised in these scriptures; and while 
endogamy is what he calls the ‘mechanism’ of caste, it is religious dogma 
that prohibits intermarriage, and therefore ultimately it is the religious 
values that must be destroyed: 


It must be recognised that the Hindus observe caste not because they are 
inhuman or wrong-headed. They observe caste because they are deeply 
religious . . . . [T]he enemy you must grapple with is not the people 
who observe caste, but the Shastras that teach them this religion of caste 
(1936: 111). 


Ambedkar’s insistence that political reform could not succeed unless 
preceded by social reform (and therefore by a revolution in the sphere of 
values) may, in retrospect, appear to contradict his own achievement as 
India’s first Law Minister in piloting through the Constitution which made 
Untouchability illegal. More likely, though, it will prove his point, since 
making Untouchability unconstitutional has not in fact abolished it. This 
demonstrated something which Ambedkar was painfully aware of: that law 
(which implies equality) is subordinated in fact to ritual hierarchy.’ Around 
1936 Gandhi did not want to abolish caste as such, but to reform it 
according to an ideal model. True, his views changed over the years 
(Zelliot 1972: 6ff). But Ambedkar severely criticised Gandhi for his view 
that caste was essentially a division of labour and that inequality and 
Untouchability were extraneous distortions. 

Ambedkar’s way of contrasting Hinduism with democracy (1936: 9, 
125-28) is strikingly reminiscent of the opposing “configurations of values’ 
which Dumont identifies with individualism and holism respectively. I do 
not want to over-emphasise this point;‘or to suggest that their views are 
identical. For example, Ambedkar does not have a clear equivalent of 
Dumont’s idea of encompassment in his conceptualisation of the relation 
between religion and power. Also, Ambedkar’s observations derive not 
only from sociological reflection but also from his experience as an Un- 
touchable and a political activist. Nevertheless, his description of the 
Religion of Rules and the Religion of Principles as opposing sets of values, 
and his insistence that Untouchability was an inherent characteristic of 
caste, an expression of religious ideology, overlaps considerably with 
Dumont’s more explicitly structuralist interpretation. 

Ambedkar describes Hinduism as an obsessive compendium of ritual 
formulae which are caste-specific and which are unenlightened by universal 
principles equal to all. This unequal and particularistic code of ritual 
observances ‘tends to deprive moral life of freedom and spontaneity and to 


> My own research on Buddhism in Pune, Nagpur and Marathwada suggests that this is 
still largely the case, though there is no space to present this ethnography here. 
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reduce it . . . to a more or less anxious and servile conformity to externally 
imposed rules’ (1936: 125). Ambedkar condemns such a ‘Religion of 
Rules’; but he admits that ‘True Religion is the foundation of society’. He 
calls true religion a Religion of Principles. He therefore called for the 
replacement of Hindu ideology with the fundamental principles of liberty, 
equality and fraternity (ibid.: 9, 128). For Ambedkar these were religious 
principles. Furthermore, he wanted to bring this alternative tradition into 
line with traditional Indian ways of thinking, which in effect meant identifying 
a strand of his own indigenous culture which could legitimately be presented 
as a critique of Hindu ritual orthodoxy. Near the end of the Annihilation of 
caste he suggested in a footnote that this ideology of liberty, equality and 
fraternity could be found in the Upanisads (ibid.: 128) though he does not 
pursue this tantalising statement. Later, he found it in Buddhism. In both 
cases it is the religion of the renouncer where he identifies the universal 
values which can replace the Hindu ritual system. 


IV 
Transition from structure to substance 


So far I have been arguing that there is a significant overlap between 
Ambedkar’s critique of Hindu orthodoxy and Dumont’s academic analysis 
of it. | do not want to exaggerate this overlap but I do want to suggest that 
Ambedkar’s conception of an opposition between hierarchy and egalitarian- 
ism, though not consciously given a ‘structuralist’ interpretation, is in fact 
presented as a series of structural oppositions as I indicated in the previous 
section. There is, I believe, a case for saying that if you accuse Dumont of 
orientalism you come dangerously close to saying the same about Ambedkar. 
They both agree that the tradition of caste and its hierarchical values, 
defined in terms of Brahmin purity and Untouchable impurity, is the basic 
problematic of Hindu society.‘ They both locate egalitarianism either 
outside caste with the renouncer, or alternatively as articulated in European 
notions of autonomous selfhood within the socio-political realm (though 
Ambedkar later claimed that this Western idea could already be found in 
ancient Buddhism; hence his view of the true bikshu as more like a 
politically-committed social reformer than a world renouncer). Though 
one cannot say that Ambedkar had a concept of encompassment, nor that 
he was specifically interested in the traditional relationship between Brah- 
min and king, one can I think say that he was concerned about the relation 


* Though, for Ambedkar, this ıs clearly a criticism, a value Judgement as well as a 
judgement about values. In contrast one cannot say that Dumont 1s condemning or approving 
caste. He sees it as one of the institutions in which hierarchy manifests itself. Hierarchy as a 
value is universal. One of Dumont’s main problems, in From Mandeville to Marx and Essays 
on individualism, is to understand how the opposite of hierarchy came to be institutionalised 
in a specific historical form in modern Western egalitarian ideology. 
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between ritual status and power, and that he conceived of Hindu values as 
depriving people of their ability to act autonomously in the world. The 
struggle for emancipation consisted in changing this relation between status 
and power by establishing and working through Western-style democratic 
and egalitarian institutions. 

Inden’s claim that Dumont’s analysis is ‘essentialist’ and ‘orientalist’ 
does not do justice to various rather subtle aspects of Dumont’s thinking. It 
ignores the idea of the separation of levels, that culture is not monolithic, 
and that one can for example meaningfully talk of a level of autonomy even 
while acknowledging the overall dominance of hierarchy as a value. It also 
ignores the wider epistemological picture, especially the comparative pro- 
ject which is central to any proper understanding of Dumont. I would 
suggest that we cannot fully grasp two of Dumont’s key analytical concepts, 
structure and substance and their transformations, if we suppose he is 
talking exclusively of India. These concepts are intended to help us under- 
stand the transformation of mediaeval Europe into modern Western egali- 
tarianism as much as provide an analysis of traditional India. Dumont is as 
interested in the contradictions between egalitarian values and such typically 
Western institutions as nationalism, class, racism and totalitarianism as he 
is in the role of hierarchical ideology and Untouchability in India, or the 
subordination of power to status. 

The nub of Dumont’s concept of structure is hierarchy; where it is the 
relationship, not the elements, which is logically fundamental (1980: 40, 
241.) Thus any element only exists as such in the context of that relation; 
when the relation changes, that element disappears. At the level of caste, 
for example, he says that: ‘Structurally, the caste appears in certain situations 
and disappears in others’ (ibid.: 42). In contrast a substance is an individual 
which exists in and for itself. Substances, individuals, persist essentially 
unchanged in a variety of different conditions and contexts.’ Substances 
simply exclude each other, and can thus only have external relations on a 
single plane: ‘Substantially, we reduce everything to a single plane of 
consideration: the individual man, or the nation, or the caste’ (ibid.: 42). 
At the most abstract level one is talking here about a change from a total 
structure within which all sets of relations are logically included, to bounded 
isolated entities which expel other entities. Traditional Hindu ideology, 
and indeed mediaeval Christian ideology, valorise the hierarchical rela- 
tionship, and the place of the individual substance is problematic. Modern 
ideology ‘valorises’ these substantial individuals; individual persons, indi- 
vidual nations, individual religions, and so on. Ideologically, the individual 
becomes dominant, and hierarchy is denied or marginalised. 


5 We need to remind ourselves that Dumont is talking about ‘substances’ as ideas and 
values. He is not making metaphysical claims about the world-in-itself, but about the categories 
through which people (by way of their institutions) interpret the world. In this sense it might 
be fair to say that Dumont is closer to Kant than to Hegel, as was Durkheim. 
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In terms of Dumont’s comparative sociology, this distinction can perhaps 
be expressed in the following way: 


(A) In the context of his distinction between traditional caste society, 
which is a structural world of relations; and the renouncer, who by 
achieving individuality (the outworldly individual) is a substance; 
but he thereby leaves society. 

(B) In his description of a complex historical process in Euro-America, 
the West, whereby the outworldly individual became transformed 
into the inworldly individual, particularly as institutionalised in 
Protestantism; participating in the fundamental transformation of 
European values and institutions from hierarchy to egalitarianism 
(Dumont 1986: 23-59). This had its supernatural counterpart in the 
Protestant elimination of divine hierarchy from Christianity. 


A can be elaborated as ritual hierarchy, interdependence, where identities 
are not perceived to exist as substances or things in themselves but as terms 
in a structure of relationships, ‘a fluid structural universe in which the 
emphasis is on interdependence and in which there is no privileged level, 
no firm units’ (Dumont 1980: 222). In this context, humans, ancestors and 
gods are defined by relations of superordination and subordination. How- 
ever, outside society, for example in the context of the forest, which as 
Mosse (1994) has put it is the ‘context of absolutes’, the gods may become 
substantialised, defined by essential qualities, that is to say substantive 
individuals. Furthermore, the renouncer was traditionally associated with | 
the forest, and the renouncer also abandons the relativity of ritual hierarchy 
by renouncing the village. The universality of the forest here symbolises 
the transcendence of hierarchy and relativity. I would suggest there is also 
a move here from ritual prescription to moral absolutism, from what A.K. 
Ramanujan has called the ‘context-sensitive’ to the ‘context-free’ (1989).° 

This distinction can also be found in Hindu myth, where the supreme 
transcendent reality, nirguna brahman, is conceived as simple, pure and 
unchanging—that is to say, as a substance; in contrast to the world of 
becoming, the world of relativities, the world of dharma. ‘Dharma’ means 
the ritual, social and cosmic order, as maintained by gods, Brahmins, kings 
and, indeed, every creature behaving according to its nature and station in 
life. In the Vedic, Brahmana, Epic and Puranic myth cycles, one finds the 
themes of ritual renewal and purification, the threat of chaos and the re- 
establishment of the world order, dominant and central. The Vishnu cycle 
of myths perfectly illustrates this concept of ritual regeneration at each 


inter-related level of the cosmos (see, for example, O’Flaherty 1975: 
175-237). 


® Ramanujan says: ‘Where karma, artha, and dharma are all relational in their values, tied 
to place, tme, personal character and social role, moksa is the release from all relations’ 
(1989: 54). 
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However, the supreme substantial reality is brahman, the undifferenti- 
ated, which has a problematic relation to the world and becomes personified 
as Shiva, Shakti, Brahma or Vishnu, or the various avatars (incarnations) 
of Vishnu such as Krishna and Rama. It is no coincidence that in the 
Upanishads and Aranyakas the renouncer/ascetic traditionally sought 
immersion in the unconditioned (nirguna brahman) to achieve complete 
liberation (mukti). 

The Buddhist renouncer (bikshu or bikkhu) also seeks the undifferenti- 
ated (nirvana). The Sangha, or community of monks, though it had a 
principle of age seniority, abandoned caste hierarchy and was in that sense 
and in principle egalitarian. It was an outworldly community of individuals 
(Gombrich 1988). Ambedkar rejected this outworldly community of strivers 
after nirvana, and demanded that bikshus be more like social workers and 
community leaders striving for social and political equality and liberation 
(see Ambedkar 1950). 

This brings me to B, which can be elaborated as the transformation of 
traditional ritual hierarchy into the modern capitalist world of substances. 
Substances are individuals defined by their essential qualities, existing in 
and for themselves, and coming into external relationship with other 
individuals on a plane. Though there is no necessary connection between ‘a 
person’ and ‘a nation’ or ‘an ethnic identity’ or ‘a class’ such as ‘the 
bourgeoisie’, these are all modern substances, individuals or classes of 
individuals which sometimes mutually support each other while at the same 
time excluding others of the same class. It is in this context that the slogans 
of the French Revolution, egalité, fraternité, liberté, make sense. Dumont, 
who rejected the assumption that India could be analysed using the theories 
of social stratification developed in Europe and America, nevertheless 
commented on the tendency in modern India for castes to become substan- 
tialised, for example as political associations, despite the continued dominance 
of hierarchy as an ideological value. In Dumont’s thinking, this transition 
from structure to substance is only a tendency in India, an example of 
where the system ‘has broken some of its moorings’ (1980: 220). The 
fundamental structure of religious hierarchy is still in place (ibid.: 222).’ 

This notion of substantialisation helps us, I believe, to understand a 
modern concept of ‘a religion’ or of ‘religions’,* a point which will in turn 


7 Whether or not one can still make that claim in the 1990s is outside the range of this 
paper. 

* Ambedkar’s own various and rather confusing concepts of religions—world religions and 
Buddhism in particular—can be greatly illumınated by placing them in the context of a 
transition from structure to substance. For, at times, he talks about religion in terms of the 
fundamental values which make different kinds of institutions possible (caste hierarchy or 
democratic egalitananism [see 1936]); but at other times he compares world religions such as 
Buddhism, Hinduism, Islam and Christianity and argues that we can choose rationally 
between these, appealing to the pnnciple of freedom of worship in a secular society (see 
1950). But this notion of freely choosing one’s own religion from a number of alternative, 
competing ones is itself an entirely modern idea and presupposes the dominance of a world- 
view based on ‘substantialisation’. 
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be useful in understanding Ambedkar’s own concepts of religion (1936, 
1950, 1957). Religions, when conceived as substances or individuals, are 
lined up like species of the same genus—Hinduism, Buddhism, Christianity, 
Islam, Confucianism and so on. (This is the reason why the modern ‘Study 
of Religion’ or ‘Religious Studies’, which historically has grown from this 
assumption that religions are individuals defined by essential characteristics 
such as doctrines, founders and churches, finds the analysis of religion in 
countries like India or Japan so problematic [Fitzgerald 1990b, 1993].) A 
‘religion’, separated out from its embeddedness in ritual hierarchy, typically 
tries to rediscover its own historical roots and regenerates itself by renewing 
the ‘original’ pristine message. This can be illustrated by the Protestant 
Reformation. More recent examples are Vivekananda’s neo-Advaita 
Vedanta as the essential gospel of Hinduism, resurgent against imperialistic 
Christianity and even itself becoming a missionary religion, a creed for 
export.’ In a different way (though sharing some substantive features), 
there is ‘Buddhist modernism’, also called ‘Protestant Buddhism’ (Gomb- 
rich 1988), which Gombrich and Obeyesekere have identified with the 
emergence of a middle class in Sri Lanka. The concept of ‘a religion’ being 
renewed to some supposed former pristine state, revealing its true superi- 
ority, its higher rationality over its competitors, would seem modern, an 
example of the substantialisation of concepts which can be traced back in 
European ideology over the last 200 years (see, for example, Smith 1962). 

Dumont’s notion of a partial shift from structure to substance at the level 
of caste invites a consideration of changes at different conceptual levels: 
from myth to history; from monastery to meditation centre; from Ram and 
Buddha as symbols of eternal mystical renewal to symbols of instrumental 
political action; from Ram expelling the demons to Ram expelling the 
Masjid; from Buddha meditating beneath the Bodhi tree to Ambedkar as 
chairman of the Constitutional Committee.” 

However, the implications of this ‘partial shift’ are not clear. There are 
problems in conceiving the relationship between the traditional value of 
hierarchy and the modern egalitarian institutions. In the traditional system 
Dumont defines political power as ‘force made legitimate by being sub- 
ordinated hierarchically to the brahman and the Brahmans’ (1980: 153). 

But modern egalitarian institutions represent a different relationship 
between religion and power, as Dumont’s own writing on the development 


° In a similar way, A.K. Ramanujan ates Radhakrishnan’s account of Hinduism as an 
example of the re-representation of highly contextualised systems in an abstracted context- 
free way for consumption by Westerners and Westermsed Hindus (1989: 56). 

10 On all Buddhist altars in Maharashtra there can be found a picture of Gautama Buddha in 
the rags of the renouncer and meditator, and also a picture of Ambedkar wearing a business 
suit, heavy-rimmed glasses and carrying a large book, which represents either education or 
the Constitution or generally the power of the written word. This is a striking symbolic image 
of the transition from the outworldly to the inworldly individual. See also Tartakov (1990) on 
Buddhist imagery. 
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of individualism in Europe seems to testify (Dumont 1986). Dumont 
appears to think that this traditional relation between power and status 
continues in the modern era (Dumont 1980: 228). Yet, in his discussion of 
the contemporary trend in India, Dumont himself has tried to formulate 
this relationship as ‘the insertion of an egalitarian sub-set at the juridical 
level, without a corresponding voluntary modification of the overall hier- 
archical framework’ (ibid.: 228). I take the ‘egalitarian subset’ to refer to 
the Constitution, the legal system, the institutions of representative demo- 
cracy, the development of the capitalist sector, the development of class 
consciousness, and all those modern institutions which explicitly or impli- 
citly embody the values related to individualism. However, the relationship 
which seems to be implied here—the subordination of an egalitarian ideo- 
logy to the overall value of hierarchy—cannot be the same as the notion of 
encompassment by which Dumont conceived the traditional subordination 
of kingly power to status. Whereas it was possible for the king’s power to 
be ideologically represented as separate from, and subordinate to ritual 
status, modern institutions based on universal principles of egalitarianism 
are in explicit conflict with ritual status. The absolutism of the forest has 
now been ‘inserted’ into the ritual context, but that insertion transforms 
ritual into power politics. Castes become substantialised as political associ- 
ations. Demands for political power by Scheduled Castes, when they are 
explicitly formulated in terms of universal rights to equal representation, 
cannot be ‘encompassed’. They can only be suppressed. They must have a 
fundamentally different relation to traditional religious ideology. It is in 
this context that ritual status increasingly ceases to be characterised by 
consensus, to be internalised and replicated at every level (the consensus 
which Moffatt [1979] found) and comes instead to be represented as an 
idiom of power, or even as a disguise for power. And it is precisely this 
change in the way politicised groups represent the relation between power 
and ritual status which reveals that the relation between power and status 
has moved into a different phase. It is this point which the case of Ambedkar 
and the modern Buddhists clarifies. 
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Discussion 


On Dumont’s ‘affinal terms’: 
Comment on Rudner 


Robert Parkin 


David Rudner has recently conducted what he terms an ‘inquest’ into the 
relationship between Dumont’s model of Dravidian kinship and the data 
on kin terms that Dumont himself reported from the field (Rudner 1990). 
One claim he makes is that Dumont reports a number of purely affinal 
terms from his own fieldwork (Dumont 1957), thus compromising the 
model of Dravidian kinship he had published earlier, one of the chief 
characteristics of which is precisely a lack of such terms (Dumont 1953). 
While accepting that Dumont’s model is not without its problems, I feel 
that it is largely immune from Rudner’s comments, most of which are 
frankly misdirected. Rudner also appears to have misunderstood some 
other aspects of Dumont’s overall position, and I preface my discussion of 
the terminological data with some remarks on these aspects. I make no 
attempt to cover the whole debate that Dumont’s pioneering 1953 article 
has generated, which has now grown to quite considerable proportions. 
First, although Rudner’s association of affinity with marriageability (1990: 
153) may be widely, even generally accepted, it does not actually correspond 
with Dumont’s usage of the former term, according to which affines are 
consistently seen as being of the same sex (e.g., 1983 [1953]: 21 [reply to 
Radcliffe-Brown]}. I am sure this makes them unmarriageable according to 
Tamil as much as to virtually all other cultural conventions. For Dumont, 
therefore, affinity has nothing to do with spouses as such, pace Rudner 
(1990); rather, it describes the relationship of their respective consanguineal 
relatives to one another, seen as (members of) opposing groups. Secondly, 
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Rudner’s implication (ibid.: 154) that Dumont has stimulated his critics by 
trying to read descent-group organisation off from the terminology is hard 
to understand in view of Dumont’s own stated position on the slenderness 
of their relationship. For example, his critique of Goody, Gough and 
Tambiah (Dumont 1962) is largely taken up with attacking the assumption 
that they are connected, and at one point he says quite unambiguously: 
‘Actually a kinship terminology has not as its function to register groups; it 
is on the contrary the basic fact of its nature that it universally ignores 
them’ (ibid.: 92, emphasis in original). And more recently, in a revisionary 
note to his 1953 article on the structure of the Dravidian terminology 
(1983: 12, n. 7), we read: ‘the less we speak of “groups” here, the better’. 
Third, although Rudner accepts Dumont’s distinction between consan- 
guines and affines as the two super-classes into which the Dravidian kinship 
system is divided, he does not consider the indigenous labels that Dumont 
chose to give them to be ethnographically appropriate. In his own fieldwork, 
Rudner found that pankali, the supposed term for consanguines, was 
actually applied to one’s own descent group and its co-members. This 
restriction would leave out many consanguines (e.g., matrilateral kin), and 
Rudner telis us that his informants did not use the term for all consanguines. 
He also questions maman-maccinan, the supposed term for affines, which 
is a compound of two genuine Tamil kin terms. Though not quite prepared 
to dismiss it as a Dumontian neologism, he found that his own informants, 
‘in the region surrounding the Pramalai Kallar homeland’ where Dumont 
worked (1990: 165), did not use it. Rudner is quite right to make these 
ethnographically interesting points, but as Good points out (1991: 63-64), 
Dumont does not actually make much of either supposed term himself, 
beyond a passing mention. Fourth—a minor point—although Dumont 
may have regarded his time at Oxford as a sort of second training, he was 
not Evans-Pritchard’s student (cf. Rudner 1990: 155) but a full lecturer, 
appointed to replace Srinivas (see Dumont in Galey 1982: 17-18). 
However, as already indicated, what I will mostly be discussing here is 
Rudner’s claim that there is significant variation between the model of 
Dravidian kinship that Dumont put forward in 1953 and many actual 
Dravidian terminologies in one particular respect: the separation in the 
latter but not the former of various affinal terms. One of my reasons for 
wanting to discuss this is that I myself initially greeted its apparent discovery 
with some enthusiasm in print (Parkin 1992a: 261). The phenomenon is 
actuaily not unknown in the typologically Dravidian area, though it is 
perhaps more usually to be found in central India, where typologically 
Dravidian and non-Dravidian systems are in contact, for example, many 
Munda-speaking and some local Dravidian-speaking groups (see respec- 
tively Parkin 1992b; Trautmann 1981; also below). In my article (1992a), I 
was comparing the central Indian situation with very similar data collected 
by Stirrat (1977) in Sri Lanka, and I mentioned in passing Rudner’s 
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apparent demonstration that Dumont’s own data from south India showed, 
surprisingly enough, similar features. On closer examination, however, the 
case seems different in many respects to how Rudner represents it, the 
upshot being that it is less destructive of Dumont’s model of south Indian 
kinship than it seems at first sight. 

One initial point to try and clarify is Dumont’s notion of what constitutes 
a kin term for analytical purposes. Dumont maintains that, in analysing 
kinship terminologies, it is the radical differences between terms that are 
significant, not those marked merely by affixes (1983: 25), nor—though 
Dumont does not mention it—compounding. This is a sound enough 
argument in principle, though in practice it is not always easy to tell what 
counts as an affix and what does not. There is also the problem, also 
acknowledged by Dumont (ibid.: 26), of ensuring that the differences are 
felt to be such by the users of the language, and not merely apparent to the 
analyst. Here, Dumont has weakened his own case by choosing an example 
which is frankly inappropriate. French fils and fille are said to ‘designate 
only one category, within which a secondary distinction is effected through 
gender affixes’ (ibid.: 25). Dumont compares them with English son and 
daughter, which are clearly radically different (i.e., different roots). What 
Dumont is in effect asking us to believe is that the French distinguish their 
children by gender less than the English do. Another unhappy example is 
the suggestion that English 


father, grandfather, father-in-law, stepfather, etc., are clearly not inde- 
pendent of each other on that (fundamental) level: they are only parts of 
a wide category made up of them all and subdivided—on a secondary 
level which does not interest us here—through affixes (including the 
affix zero) (Dumont 1983: 25). 


Whatever their linguistic relationships with one another based on the 
common occurrence of the element ‘father’, few if any native users of these 
terms are going to conflate them semantically. Even the tendency to 
subsume stepfathers under fathers is really only a concession: a wicked 
stepfather is immediately likely to be faced with the reminder that he is not 
‘the real father’ (cf. Scheffler 1984: 561-62). 

As we shall see, these considerations are of some relevance in trying to 
decide whether Dumont has treated actual Tamil kin terms inaccurately in 
the interest of maintaining the consistency of his model. Rudner certainly 
seems to think so. In order to show this he compares, in two tables (1990: 
161, 162 [see Figures 1 and 2 here]), Dumont’s paradigm of Dravidian kin 
terms from 1953 with the actual terms and their meanings as collected by 
Dumont in the field and published (1957: 273-81).' As already mentioned, 


! Dumont (1986. 301-9) For reasons which will become clear 1 use the 1957 original 
throughout, translations from which are my own Rudner has a further table (1990: 158), 
reproducing Dumont’s 1953 paradigm without kin terms: it need not detain us here. 
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his intention is principally to show what is undeniably true, that Dumont’s 
data do include some separate affinal terms. He explicitly declines to offer 
glosses for any of the terms he provides, because of the controversy that 
has already surrounded them (ibid.: 161, n. 7). This, of course, means 
denying himself the only real means of deciding the status of the affinal 
terms in respect of Dumont’s model: although attempts have occasionally 
been made to do so, it is ultimately impossible to say very much about 
kinship terminologies—to identify a structure, for instance—without 
examining the meanings of the terms themselves. The result here is that the 
reader has to rely on the lettered positions in the tables, which up to ‘P’ 
correspond to Dumont’s original. Rudner himself appears to have added 
positions ‘Q’ to ‘X’ to the second table (see Figure 2), in order to accom- 
modate the purely affinal terms he believes he has found in Dumont’s field 
data. Even if we accept this paradigm as it stands, however, it does not 
correspond entirely with the actual Tamil terminology Dumont records in 
his monograph (1957: 274 ff.). At the same time, there are some quite 
simple explanations for those discrepancies between model and data that 
do occur. We start with the first set of problems, comparing Dumont’s 
actual data with Rudner’s Figure, which purportedly gives them (1990: 162 
‘fFigure 2]). Abbreviations for kin specifications are standard. 

One term missing from Dumont’s data is Rudner’s tatta ‘grandfather’, a 
specification given the very different term ciyaN by Dumont (1957: 275; 
tatta is given as PF by Good 1991: 56). Secondly, two other terms, ‘V’ 

j Figure 1 
consanguine affine 





generation female male 





+2 A (+ female A’) 
(atta + path 





+1 








tarikacct koruntan koruntiyal] 





-1 N (+ female N’) O (+ female O’) 
makan + makal marumakan + marumakal 





—2 P (+ female P’) 
péran + pétti 





Source: Rudner (1990: 161, Figure 2). 
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Figure 2 
consanguine nor-allied affine allied affine ‘in-law’ 






generation 
+2 








A (+ female A’) 


+1 


>Ego 





Urry anes aye yan 





A 





N (+ female N’) O (+ female O’) 
makan + makaļ marumakan + marumakaļ 
P (+ female P’) 
pēran + pētti 


Source: Rudner (1990: 162, Figure 3). 


N 





purucan and ‘W’ ponjati, turn out to mean ‘husband’ and ‘wife” respectively 
(Dumont: purugaN, pofjadi; 1957: 277). It is not unusual even in prescrip- 
tive terminologies for terms for spouse to be individualising, and we can 
easily accept them here without compromising Dumont’s basic model. 
Third, mapillai, which occupies position ‘X’ in Rudner’s second table (see 
Figure 2), is glossed by Dumont as a synonym for maccuNaN in the sense 
of general term for affine, mappillei (sic, ibid.: 276) itself being ‘honorific, 
vocative’ (literally ‘groom’).* It would thus seem to be not an ordinary kin 
term, but a global term, an equivalent, perhaps, of Dumont’s disputed 
maman-maccinan. As such, it has no place in Rudner’s second table. 
Next, there is ‘Q’ taymaman, ‘R? maminar, and ‘S’ mamiyar. In Dumont 
(1957: 276), the former appears as a simple synonym of maman as MB, the 
full gloss of this second form being MB, FZH, EF, ‘etc. Taymaman 


? Rather than ‘spouse’, as in the English translation (1986: 305), given the clearly feminine 
form of the French original. 

> Again, I am following the French version, where a slight change in emphasis is grven by 
the different punctuation. 

* Dumont’s ‘etc.’s in these positions presumably denote the classificatory dimension of 
certain terms in his data. 
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means ‘actual MB’, tay— meaning here ‘mother’ (ibid.: 276, 277; also Good 
1991: 60, n. 5). As for mamiyar, MBW, EM, ‘etc.’, morphologically this 
seems to be a development influenced by Hindi, in which mami is the 
regular term for MBW. ~—yar, a common Tamil affinal marker, also appears 
in reduced form in manunar, which means EF as distinct from MB (Dumont 
1957: 278), so that both MB and EF can be distinguished from the basic 
category maman through lexical marking. It is the female case that is most 
interesting, however. With reference to his own, linguistically almost identical 
terminology, Good calls mamiyar, which he glosses as HM only, ‘an 
honorific modification’ of the male Tamil term maman, MB, FZH, WF 
(1991: 57). This is usually just MB in Hindi and other non-prescriptive 
north Indian terminologies. Among Dumont’s Tamil speakers, this appar- 
ently new coining has retained a partly prescriptive equation in equating 
MBW and EM, at the same time splitting the hypothetically full equation 
in the original Tamil terminology, which covered FZ, MBW and EM. The 
original term was presumably attei (Dumont 1957: 276), a definitely Tamil 
term currently meaning FZ, ‘etc.’ but not, in Dumont’s data, MBW. 
However, Good gives this (in the form attai) the full prescriptive equation 
FZ, MBW, EM (1991), as does Beck (1972: 288). For them, in other 
words, mamiyar is not simply an honorific but a synonym of attai as HM; 
thus it too can be disposed of for diagnostic purposes. 

Both the split equation in Dumont’s data and the (presumed) isolation of 
actual MB, though not mirror images of one another, are probably to be 
related to the asymmetric marriage preference reported by Dumont for 
this caste, which coexists with what is otherwise a recognisably symmetric 
prescriptive terminology. For a man, the preference is classificatory MBDy; 
for a woman, it is classificatory FZSe (Dumont 1957: ch. D, 279; confirmed 
by Good 1991: 88). The result is that all these affinal terms can be 
explained away as either spurious, or as not detrimental to Dumont’s 
preferred model. 

Ironically, what Rudner appears to have missed are the ramifications of 
the cross-cousin terminology, since Dumont himself identifies some purely 
affinal uses in his further remarks on this part of his own data (1957: 
278-80). Maccinan, placed by Rudner in the position of older male cross- 
cousin, etc., is glossed by Dumont as man-speaking younger male cross- 
cousin (ibid.: 275, table; maccuNaN). The koruntan entered by Rudner in 
the latter position is given by Dumont as a woman-speaking specification 
only (Dumont ibid.: koLundaN). The older male cross-cousin is maccaN in 
Dumont (ibid.). For a male speaker, MadiNi, older female cross-cousin, 1s 
balanced by koLundiya, younger female cross-cousin, but Dumont says 
that a woman-speaking term for this latter kin type is lacking. He relates 
this to the age distinction, which is itself a reflection of the marriage 
preferences (see foregoing). This certainly encourages the hypothesis that 
the age distinction among female cross-cousins is more relevant for a man 
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than a woman, but it is hard to believe that a woman has no means of 
referring to a younger cross-cousin of her own sex. 

One possibility is that madiNi covers all female cross-cousins for a 
woman, regardless of age. However, Dumont actually restricts the use of 
this term to ‘hardly anyone but eBW’. Similarly, koLundaN, a women- 
speaking term, is ‘above all HyB, and to a lesser degree yZH’. Of the terms 
in the cross-cousin part of the terminology, only maccaN, older male cross- 
cousin, is used in a ‘truly classificatory way’, says Dumont, by which he 
clearly means that it is the only one of these terms to cover all the kin types 
analytically associated with it. The other cross-cousins, as well as yBW, 
‘are designated analytically as such’, i.e., through descriptive phrases. 
Another affinal specification, HZ, is covered by nattaNal, Rudner’s position 
‘U’. The last of Rudner’s extra terms, ‘T’, cakalan (Dumont: çagalaN) 
WZH, is possibly restricted to the special situation the specification given 
for it suggests, namely where two men have married two sisters, i.e., have 
married into the same family. In a Dravidian system, they are classificatory 
brothers—which is precisely what Dumont says they call each other in 
address. 

Really, nattaNal is the only term that cannot easily be explained away as 
part of a Dravidian paradigm, there being no obvious reason for its 
existence. All the other terms can be absorbed into the basic terminological 
pattern, and even taking nattaNal into account, it is clear that the principles 
of that pattern have been stretched but not broken. This view is not really 
weakened by the circumstance that cross-cousin specifications have parted 
company from the affinal part of the terminology. Although we might 
conjecture that the terminology has been changing, these specifications 
have not been replaced by new coinings or borrowed lexis (as in the 
Munda; Parkin 1992b: ch. 7), nor have they been merged with alternative 
kin types (as in north India, where they have the same terms as siblings and 
parallel cousins). The terminology may yet take one of these paths, but the 
current state of affairs is such as to suggest that, in principle, cross-cousins 
are still a part of the coverage of the standard Tamil terms. This is implicit 
in how Dumont himself treats these terms. In any case, other Tamil 
terminologies have been recorded that are remarkably consistent with the 
Dravidian typological pattern, though they may differ lexically in one or 
two respects. For example, Good’s terminology (1991: 56) has just one 
deviant term (mamiyar HM, discussed in the foregoing). Similarly, Beck’s 
terminology (1972: 287-89) is standard, apart from having separate terms 
for HB, H and W. j 

There is one final term to discuss, though it is missing from Rudner’s 
table. This is arya, an important alternative to appa ‘father’ in that it, not 
appa, is clearly preferred by Dumont as the root of terms for collateral 
male + 1 kin elder and younger than father (see Dumont 1957: 276). In 
fact, Dumont appears to see appa as an individualising term for father, 
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only aiya and its derivatives applying to the collaterals in this semantic 
field, as well as to father.’ Good, by contrast, treats both these terms, 
together with their respective derivatives, as synonyms (1991: 56). 

The conclusion to be drawn from this re-examination of Dumont’s 
recorded terminology is that whatever deviations from the formal model of 
symmetric prescriptive alliance actual terminologies in the area may exhibit, 
they need not challenge that model, provided they are not sufficient to 
suggest an alternative model that is radically different in structure. In this 
respect, it is instructive to compare the Tamil situation as recorded by 
Dumont with the situation in parts of central India, where the terminology 
and alliance system have often deviated much further from the formal 
Dravidian model to such an extent that they fill an intermediate position 
between the north and south Indian kinship regions (e.g., speakers of 
north and central Munda languages: see Parkin 1990; 1992b). In particular, 
while there is a basically symmetric prescriptive pattern in +1 and —1 as 
regards consanguines and the affines of consanguines, primary affines have 
separate terms. Moreover, the cousin terminology in ego’s level is entirely 
generational, indicating that cross-cousins have ceased to be regarded as 
affines and have now become consanguines (as in north India). The alliance 
system is characteristically shaped by a ban on re-alliances between pre- 
vious groups of affines within a space of three (sometimes one) generations. 
This prohibition conforms with the separation of affinal from consanguineal 
terms: if ego is not allowed to copy the alliances of the previous generation 
by marrying a cross-cousin, then his or her cross-uncles and aunts will not 
be his parents-in-law. 

Thus, in central India many systems can only be attributed a typologically 
Dravidian or symmetric prescriptive pattern in considerably modified form. 
Nothing in south India itself, including Dumont’s data, is so much at 
variance with the Dravidian typological norm as this.‘ While some of the 
deviations from the model in Dumont’s data amount to little more than 
individualising terms for particular affines, others can clearly be associated 
with the asymmetric preference in the marriage system that he reports. 
This is not an argument that the alliance system determines the shape of 
the terminology, or vice versa, but only that the two may influence one 
another to some degree: as Good points out (1991: 93ff), the important 
thing is that they are not actually in contradiction. 

Models are an essential guide in analysis, resting points of stability 
between the variations actual terminologies display. There are certainly 
cas¢gs in which actual terminologies defy attribution to particular models, 
but that recorded by Dumont is not one of them. In claiming that Dumont’s 


5 Scheffler too has made this error in reading Dumont’s text (see 1984: 563 ff) 

é Cf. Trautmann (1981). This ignores outright exceptions such as the Nayar, discussed by 
Trautmann (ibid.), and to a lesser degree certain Brahman terminologies, recorded by Beck 
(1972). 
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own data bring his model into question, Rudner has overlooked certain,, 
countervailing or mitigating factors in interpreting that data. Once these 
factors are taken into account, the terminologies recorded by Dumont and 
other writers (such as Good and Beck) actually seem to conform to the 
model remarkably well. 
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Obituary 


Shyama Charan Dube (1922—96): A memoir 


T.N. Madan 





I first met Shyama Charan Dube (better known as S.C. Dube) late in the 
summer of 1954 at the Department of Anthropology, University of Lucknow. 
He was at that time Reader in Anthropology at Osmania University, and I 
had just begun my research and teaching career at Lucknow. I had heard 
about him from Professor D.N. Majumdar and had also read his ethno- 
graphic study of the Kamar. Two qualities of Dube’s personality made a 
lasting impression upon me during that brief encounter. The first was his 
‘presence’, which was more than a physical thing (although he was ‘tall, 
dark and handsome’ all right!), something subtle that had to do with 
‘style-—with what he said and how he said it. Secondly, I was simply 
overwhelmed by his willingness to take an interest in a younger person who 
had no particular achievements to his credit. 
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Dube was again in Lucknow along with his wife, Leelaji, in March 1955. 
We met several times at the University and in their hotel, and talked about 
anthropology and much else. I fondly remember the Dubes’ gentle curiosity 
about my bachelorhood. Their interest was to mature in the years to come 
into a warm relationship between two families. In an unexpected gesture, 
Dube gave me a copy of his book Indian village, which had been published . 
recently. I noticed that he had bought it for me at a famous local bookstore 
(Ram Advani's). In the inscription, he referred to me as ‘friend and critic’. 
For forty-one years thereafter, until his passing on 4 February 1996, our 
relationship was indeed characterised by mutual regard and affection com- 
bined with a willingness to criticise each other’s work, views and actions. 
He gave me friendship much more than criticism. 

I read Dube’s The Kamar sometime in 1953-54, and was impressed by its 
tight structure and lucid style. In those early years of my anthropological 
career, I found ethnography very interesting, but was often put off by 
badly-written, amorphous, and bulky monographs. These ‘grab-all’ books 
surely contained much information, but they failed to bring to life the 
people that they were about. Dube’s book had this uncommon quality; it 
was also marked by a sense of wonder, even humour, that was not patronis- 
ing, and it was not too long. I found it very readable. 

Indian village, a product of team research, was also a descriptive study, 
like the Kamar book, but its strength lay in the unobtrusive manner in 
which the data were presented to bring out the coherence of village life. 
This could not have been an easy achievement, for Shamirpet was a multi- 
caste Andhra village that included Muslims as well as Hindus, and ‘out- 
castes’ too. The coherence was not produced by freezing the interplay of 
contrary forces but by subtly weaving together for the reader a pattern of 
synchronic and diachronic relationships. The theoretical underpinning came 
from British functionalism-structuralism, but it showed a keen awareness 
of social change. The writing was as lucid as in the earlier book; indeed, the 
style had been honed further to make the book accessible to general 
readers also. Many years later Dube told me that Indian village had some 
twenty printings, most of them in hardback, in England, India and the US. ` 
It was also translated into Hindi. This surely must be some kind of a 
record. 

I have often wondered whether Dube was successful in evoking for us 
rich and nuanced images of tribal and rural life simply because he had read 
closely the work of exemplary ethnographers, such as Malinowski, and 
imbibed the essence of functionalist anthropology, or whether his own 
personal experiences also entered into the picture. I am sure they did. He 
was born in Seoni in Madhya Pradesh on 25 July 1922, and began his school 
education in a village in Raipur district. An only child, his mother died 
when he was just 8 years old. His loneliness, he used to recall, made him an 
avid reader of books. By the time he was in college, he was writing in Hindi 
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on films and folklore in well-known journals like Hans and Vishal Bharat. 
He also contributed articles to Modern review. 

Dube’s familiarity with folk cultures during his childhood—they were 
part of his environment—developed into a serious interest and led him to 
opt for a doctorate in anthropology, after he had taken a first-class BA 
(Honours) degree in political science at the University of Nagpur. He lived 
among the food-gathering Kamar of Chattisgarh to gather data for a 
dissertation, and retained throughout his life fond memories of the experi- 
ence; he also maintained many contacts with them. After getting his 
Ph.D., he began to teach at Hislop College: he taught political science, as 
anthropology was not a subject option available at the University. He did 
not stay long in Nagpur, however. 

In 1948, he joined Lucknow University as a lecturer in political science. 
There he came close to the well-known anthropologist D.N. Majumdar, 
whom he had met earlier. Majumdar was Reader in Anthropology in the 
Department of Economics. He invited Dube to teach some courses in cultural 
anthropology and to help him in the editing of The eastern anthropologist, 
which he had just launched. Majumdar also published Dube’s first work, 
Field songs of Chattisgarh (1948), a book of translations, and the Kamar book 
(1951) under the auspices of the Ethnographic and Folk-Culture Society. 

Dube moved on: he went to Hyderabad in 1950 as Reader in Anthropology 
in the Sociology Department of Osmania University. Being an enthusiastic 
and temperamentally innovative person, he was soon engaged in a multi- 
disciplinary study of a village with the assistance of a team of researchers. 
Indian village (1955) was the result. It was written in 1952-53 while Dube 
was a visiting lecturer at the School of Oriental and African Studies in 
London at Christoph von Furer-Haimendorf’s invitation. He cultivated 
friendships among anthropologists at both the SOAS and the LSE and, he 
used to recall, it was Raymond Firth who recommended the manuscript of 
Indian village to Routledge and Kegan Paul for publication. 

Another early appreciative reader of Indian village before its publication 
was Morris Opler of Cornell University. He wrote the foreword to it, and 
invited Dube to join the Cornell field project in the village of Rankhandi in 
western Uttar Pradesh. A research team was assembled, and the structure 
and processes of India’s ambitious community development programme 
were studied over a year. Opler invited Dube to Cornell as a visiting 
professor (1955-56), and India’s changing villages (1958) was written there 
in less than a year in the midst of a heavy teaching load. The book was 
timely and influential among policy-makers, and served as a model for the 
study of directed social change. Dube told me in 1973, however, that he 
was really not satisfied with it. 

On his return to India, Dube went back briefly to Osmania, then spent a 
few months as Superintending Anthropologist with the Anthropological 
Survey of India, but settled down only in 1957, when he was appointed 
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Professor of Anthropology at Saugar University, Sagar. The subject had 
been introduced there by a geographer, and bore the imprint of that fact in 
more than its name. It was S.C. and Leela Dube who built a broad-based 
and vigorous Anthropology Department at Sagar. It earned a name for 
itself as a research-cum-teaching centre of excellence. Scholars from all 
over India and abroad were invited to lecture, give seminars, and examine 
students. They received gracious hospitality in the Dube home that became 
legendary. 

Dube’s active association with the University of Saugar lasted fifteen 
years, until 1972, although he spent the years 1961-64 as Director of 
Research, and later as Principal, at the National Institute of Community 
Development (NICD). Actually, he was appointed Professor and Head of 
the Anthropology Department at Lucknow University in 1960, but did not 
take up the appointment because of certain unfortunate happenings there. 
I have often thought that, had Dube indeed gone to Lucknow, the Depart- 
ment there, which had been stunned by Majumdar’s sudden death in 1960, 
would have been revived and strengthened. Dube’s career may also have 
followed a somewhat different path than it did. 

At NICD, Dube became deeply involved in the direction of training and 
research on social development. His interest in communication, already 
expressed in India’s changing villages, was strengthened, and he was soon 
recognised internationally as an expert on the subject. Inevitably, his focus 
shifted from the micro to the macro level. The gifts of observation, inter- 
pretation, and lucid writing that had marked The Kamar and Indian village 
had a relatively limited scope for play now. On his return to Sagar, Dube 
resumed analysis of data gathered earlier in the course of a major field- 
work project, involving comparison between a number of villages in the 
two states of Madhya Pradesh and Orissa. Unlike the work in Hyderabad, 
this research was more concerned with ‘problems’ and ‘processes’ than 
holistic description. It focused on themes such as ‘power’, ‘factionalism’, 
and ‘leadership’. For reasons never clear to me, the book that was written 
on the basis of this research (I read the manuscript in 1968) was not 
published. Only one paper, which was an abridged chapter from it, came 
out in Contributions to Indian sociology (1968). Some of the results of this 
research, however, appeared as articles in a few edited volumes. 

The change of focus in Dube’s interests was reflected in his next book, 
Explanation and management of change (1971), comprising his University 
Grants Commission National Lectures in anthropology (the inaugural series) 
and his Dr. Rajendra Prasad lectures on the theme of communication. 
His outstanding gifts as a writer and public speaker in Hindi came to be 
widely known and admired as the latter were broadcast on All India Radio. 
Development remained Dube’s main interest thereafter, although, with 
the passage of time, he became increasingly sceptical about an uncritical 
attitude to it. He wrote often about the degenerative and destructive 
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aspects of careless development policies, and warned against the complete 
erosion of traditional cultures. He became an advocate of indigenisation in 
development as well as the social sciences. The books that embody some of 
these interests are Modernization and development: The search for alternative 
paradigms (1988) and Tradition and development (1990). In the specific 
context of anthropology, he expressed anguish at the decline of the old 
fieldwork tradition and the emergence of theoretical paradigms and writing 
styles that he considered superficially impressive but often vacuous. Dube’s 
varied contributions to teaching and research in anthropology won him the 
coveted S.C. Roy Gold Medal (1976) and the Indira Gandhi Gold Medal 
(1993), both given by the Asiatic Society of Bengal, honorary doctorates 
from Kashi Vidyapeeth (1987) and Kanpur University (1994), and the 
invitation to deliver numerous prestigious lectures including the inaugural 
K.K. Birla Foundation Lecture (1995). 

Dube left Sagar in 1972 to become Director of the Indian Institute of 
Advanced Study, Simla. From there, after a brief spell as founding Director 
of the Institute of Social Sciences, Allahabad, he went to Jammu in 1978 as 
Vice-Chancellor of the university there for three years. Then followed two 
years as a National Fellow of the Indian Council of Social Science Research 
and a year as a Consultant with the UN Asia Pacific Development Centre 
in Kuala Lumpur. His last official assignment was as Chairman of the 
Madhya Pradesh Higher Education Grants Commission (1983-88). It gave 
him much satisfaction as he was able to devote his energies to the better- 
ment of higher education in his home state. Even after he left Sagar, Dube 
continued to be much sought after at the university campuses of India in 
such different roles as distinguished lecturer, seminar participant, examiner, 
and member of selection committees or course committees. 

After his retirement, he devoted himself increasingly to writing in Hindi, 
bringing together his literary and social science interests. Recognition 
came quickly: his collection of essays, Parampara, itihas-bodh aur sanskriti 
won the prestigious Moorti Devi Award for 1993. Another noteworthy set 
of essays was Sankraman ki peeda. At the time of his death, several books 
in Hindi were under publication, and he had many plans for literary and 
scholarly work. He did not allow age to dampen his zest for intellectual 
pursuits. In his wife Leelaji (a distinguished anthropologist in her own 
right), and his sons Mukul (a professional editor) and Saurabh (a historian) 
he found stimulating interlocutors. Considering the fact that, from the late 
1960s onward, Dube had many health problems, calling for hospitalisation 
on several occasions, it is truly impressive how active he remained, and 
how varied his achievements were, as a teacher, researcher, and educational 
administrator. 

There was another aspect of his personality that is not perhaps as widely 
known. This had to do with the warmth and caring nature of his friendship, 
his love of children, and his sense of humour. In 1965 I decided to move 
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from Karnatak University to the UNESCO Research Centre in Delhi. 
When he learnt about this, he told Dr. Leslie Palmier, Acting Director of 
the Centre (who told me), that he was sorry to see me quit teaching, adding 
a very generous assessment of what, he thought, I would be able to 
contribute within the university system. In 1978, when I became Member- 
Secretary of the Indian Council of Social Science Research, his first reaction 
(conveyed to a common friend) was that I would be fair in my dealings with 
the community of social scientists, but my own research would suffer. The 
Madans were house guests of the Dubes at Simla for a month in 1973. I was 
struck by Professor Dube’s interest in and knowledge of the things that 
engage children—folk-tales, songs, animal stories, toys, technological 
gadgets, you name it—and his infinite patience with their endless and often 
puzzling if not unanswerable questions. One of my fondest memories is of 
Dube on a short visit to our house at Karnatak University, Dharwar, in 
1965. Our children were then very young, and he enthralled them with his 
anthropomorphic characterisations of various objects such as the ‘Pipe’ 
Sahab and his ‘Tambaku’ and ‘Trinity’ Mems! The orange coloured capsules 
that he had to take became his jogan ( W714 ), amusing the children and 
making light of the fact that he was on medication. 

The academic disciplines of anthropology and sociology in India had 
their birth in the early 1920s at the Bombay, Calcutta, and Lucknow 
Universities. Three decades later, in the early 1950s, Indian contributions 
won international recognition. Two books above all others made this 
possible, namely, Religion and society among the Coorgs of south India by 
M.N. Srinivas (1952) and Indian village by S.C. Dube. Between them, 
these two scholars laid out new pathways for the study of social structure 
and social change, and contributed handsomely to the making of the 
sociology of India as we know it today. 
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T.N. MADAN, Pathways: Approaches to the study of society in India. Delhi: Oxford University 
Press, 1994. Notes, refs., index. Rs. 400 (hardback). 


It is a rewarding experience to review T.N. Madan’s Pathways, which unfolds the story of the 
making of sociology or social anthropology in India via an engrossing narrative of the author’s 
development as a sociologist or social anthropologist. Sociology and social anthropology are 
used interchangeably throughout the book, since the author’s expenence rightly suggests that 
the distinction between the two ‘is generally seen as irrelevant today’ (p. 141). There 1s no 
standard yardstick to measure the success of such a work which stands at the confluence of 
history (or of sociology) and of the biography of an Indian sociologist, and is permeated all 
through by what has been hailed as sociological imagination. 

This oeuvre of T.N. Madan 1s a collection of essays spanning the decades between 1971 and 
1991 The essays have been magnificently woven into a meaningful thread to demonstrate the 
way in which sociologists, Indian and non-Indian, have sought to cultivate that much-needed 
self-awareness which negates both the sterile reiteration of tradition and its uncritical reyection 
and helps the mutual interpretation of cultures. The essays have been arranged ın two parts: 
Part I, ‘Pathfinders’, comprises five chapters discussing the work of D.P Mukerji, D.N. 
Majumdar and Radhakamal Mukerjee (the three teachers of Lucknow University who 
initiated the author into sociology/social anthropology), M N. Srinivas, Louis Dumont and 
some American anthropologists like David Mandelbaum, Milton Singer and McKim Marnott, as 
well as Joan P. Mencher, Kathleen Gough and Gerald Berreman. Some British, Australian 
and continental anthropologists (other than Dumont) have also been referred to. Criticism of 
the views of these pioneers and trendsetters ın Indian sociology regarding the dialectic of 
tradition and modemity and of unity and ethnic (as well as other kinds of) diversity in the 
experience of nation-building in India, 1s mellowed with admiration. The absence of a 
detailed analysis of the ideas of G.S. Ghurye (not to speak of B K. Sarkar, K.P. Chattopadhyay 
and N.K. Bose) from this part seems a lacuna, particularly in view of Madan’s own appreci- 
ation of Ghurye’s insistence on the complementarity of the ‘field-view’ and ‘book-view’ of the 
socio-cultural reality or his citation of D.P.’s remark that G.S. Ghurye 1s the ‘only Indian 
sociologist today’. 

The cue implicit in the ‘Indian sociologist’ is masterfully developed in the first set of three 
essays of Part II of the book. These essays vividly describe how the author (and some of his 
fellow-travellers) strived to grapple with the problems of fieldwork, comparison and reflexivity in 
the pursuit of anthropological understanding of his (their) own culture(s) and the culture(s) of 
others, dissolving the dichotomy between ‘we’ and ‘they’. The last three essays of Part II 
illustrate how the profession and practice of anthropology, a political and ethical discipline, 
can help people live ‘intimately with strangers’ and ‘strangely with intimates’ (p. 136) and see 
the true nature of the socio-cultural and political and economic problems confronting their 
existence, which 1s often misrepresented through political rhetoric and outworn shibboleths. 
The essays contain an incisive analysis of the process in which the manifestation of power or 
political strength, coupled with ethnic differences, results in such phenomena as the exodus of 
the Kashmiri Pandits from their ancestral home because of the hostility of the militants, the 
reappearance of the Muslim Bengali (as distinguished from the Bengali Muslim) in Bangladesh, 
ultimately eschewing its initially:avowed secularism, the assertion of Nihonjin-ron (the Japanese 
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identity), partly enshrined in the Japanese monopoly of the use of kokugu, the natonal 
language of the Japanese and an ‘impregnable armour against cultural invasion from abroad’ 
(p. 241), as distinguished from Nhongo, ‘the language of Japan which the non-Japanese also 
may learn’ (idem). 

The book provides a powerful critique of cultural solipsism, jingoism and revivalism of 
every sort Simultaneously, ıt exposes the absurdity of the attempts at homogenisation of a 
world rich with ethnic pluralism through the processes of Westernisation, modernisation or 
(even) seculansation, all of which may actually aid and abet the ‘theft of culture’ (p. 163) or 
distortion of traditions of different peoples across the planet earth in the absence of a critical 
vigil from them. Every student of Indian sociology/anthropology will find this book genuinely 
refreshing, though it may disturb one’s peace of mind nurtured through intellectual inertia 
and escapism. A less costly paperback edition will help individual buyers. The book’s 
emphasis on the sociology of values does not justify the very scanty references to the Marxist 
analyses, the footnote at p. 143 notwithstanding. 
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RAMKRISHNA MUKHERJEE, Systemic sociology. New Delhi: Sage Publications, 1993. 166 pp. 
Figs., tables, refs , Rs. 195 (hardback)/Rs. 95 (paperback). 


In Systernic sociology Ramkrishna Mukherjee reopens some of the preliminary but unresolved 
issues with regard to the definition of society and the subyect matter of sociology, though in 
the end they seem as unresolved as ever. 

The manifest purpose of the book is to ‘examine how sociology as a specialisation . . . 
forms a mutually exclusive part of a complex whole, namely the social sciences as a system’, 
This purpose could be achieved by understanding (1) the ultrmate substance of sociology, 
namely society, and (x) the nature, sources and limits of knowledge on society. These, 
according to the author, are the concern of systemic sociology, though there 1s no explanation 
as to why we should suddenly have ‘systemic sociology’ as opposed to ‘sociology’, the 
legitimate concerns of which have been the above questions The book sets out to explain 
each of these themes ın detail after an introduction to elucidate the need for an analytic 
(rather than a synoptic) perception to handle them. 

The first question is dealt with by arnving at a logical scheme for defining and thereby 
understanding society. Starting with a minimax definition of society as a group constituted of 
more than one person, the author proceeds to show how interaction, social action, social 
behaviour, social relationships, social institutions and social groups constitute the building 
blocks of society. When there are more than two persons, there 1s interaction. Meaningfully 
repetitive interactions are social actions which convey sustained meanings. Repeated and 
sustained social actions lead to the crystallisation of particular sets of social actions between 
interacting persons, thus giving mse to social behaviour Social behaviour in turn operates 
between two terminal points, as between father and son, or husband and wife, perpetuating 
social relationships Social relationships emerge from those agencies that prompt individuals 
to interact repetitively in a meaningful manner. These agencies are social mstitutions which 
enable human beings to live together under specific terms and conditions. The institutions 
operate through concrete collectivities of individuals, i e., social groups The author then 
attempts a grand conceptual framework to link all these for an overall understanding of 
society. Despite the profuse use of concrete examples at every stage, the framework appears 
shaky because ıt seeks to create a neat concentric model of entities that are of different orders 
altogether. While the author distinguishes social action as observable, social behaviour as 
deducible, social relationship as interpretable, and so on, the attempt to integrate units that 
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are discontinuous by their very nature only leads to an incongruous framework and an 
ambiguous definition of society. 

Next comes the task of delineating the role of sociology among other social sciences. An 
element of ‘the social’ which is the concern of sociology 1s present in all social sciences, and 
therefore ın one sense, according to the author, the specific role of sociology is residual. 
However the more profound role of sociology 1s integrative in that by virtue of its subject 
matter, it alone is equipped to evolve a ‘transdisciplinary’ approach within which the subject 
matters of other social sciences become ‘classificatory variables’—economic, political, cultural, 
etc 

The second major question of epistemology 1s dealt with by identifying five sequential 
questions that are basic to ‘sciencing society’. They are: what ıs it, why is it, how is it, what will 
it be and what should ıt be? While the first three entail preluminary and rather simple modes 
of knowing—classificatory, descriptive and explanatory—the last two involve a diagnostic 
mode and are most significant for appraising society The latter calls for an examination of 
both (1) the elite experts’ valuations of peoples’ needs, and (u) the people’s own valuation of 
their situation, and an appraisal of the interaction of the two in tıme- and people-specific 
contexts 

In sum, the first half of the book, on ontology, seems rather simplistic because important 
variables that permeate all levels of human relationships such as power and authority find no 
place in the conceptual scheme and, more umportantly, because a central concern of sociology, 
namely, social change, is disregarded as resulting from the excess of negative, contradictory 
interactions over positive and complementary ones. The second part, however, is more 
profound ın that it considers the purpose of social research as much more than merely 
explanatory—namely, dragnostic—and ın this respect this section 1s also thought-provoking 
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M.S. Gors, The social context of an ideology Ambedkar’s political and social thought. Delhi. 
Sage Publications, 1993 361 pp Notes, bibliogr., index. Rs. 325 (hardback)/Rs. 175 
(paperback) 


This work provides us with a glimpse of the social and political thought of Ambedkar, and is 
indispensable reading for beginners Gore applies insights from the sociology of knowledge, 
particularly as developed by R.K. Merton, to understand the social context and evolution of 
Ambedkar’s ideology of the emancipation of the depressed castes Gore helps us understand 
the social location of ideology by a senes of contrasts—contrastg Ambedkar’s definition of 
Untouchables with that of Vithalrao Shnde; his approach to the problem of Untouchables 
with that of Gandhi; his interpretation of the nse and fall of Buddhism with that of Nehru; 
and his interpretation of the caste system with that of Radhaknshnan. For Gore, the fact that 
Ambedkar himself was an Untouchable made the crucial difference in his adopting the 
approach that he did to the emancipation of the depressed castes. Gore’s work helps- us 
understand some of the seminal insights of Ambedkar, e g , the complex interplay of caste 
consciousness and class consciousness in Hindu society (p 266), and Ambedkar’s role in 
Indian politics from the 1920s till his demise. 

What is commendable ın this exercise ıs the fact that in descnbing Ambedkar’s social 
thought Gore is not merely a chronicler but also performs his role as a critic. For instance, in 
discussing Ambedkar’s Riddle in Hinduism, Gore maintains that the argument here is more 
rhetorical and much less complete than ın his other works, such as Revolution and counter- 
revolution in ancient India On Ambedkar’s thesis that caste is a result of the superimposition 
of endogamy over exogamy, Gore’s critical spirit is at its best when he writes: ‘What led to this 
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overemphasis on endogamy? Ambedkar had no satisfactory answer’ One wishes that Gore 
had carried out such a task of cnitical evaluation in his discussion of Ambedkar’s political 
thought and his politics At one point, Ambedkar was opposed to the total mdependence of 
India. Though Gore helps us understand this particular stance by pointing out the continuity 
between Ambedkar and Phule who also felt that given the conditions of his day, ‘self-rule 
would only mean the remstatement of the Brahmans to effective political power’, one wishes 
that Gore had critically examined such stances 1n the light of the realities of the past and 
challenges of the present. The same critical discussion is warranted in regard to Ambedkar’s 
emphasis on a strong centre and his initial support for the demand for the creation of Pakistan 
and its later withdrawal. One learns from Gore that in 1956, while fielding candidates for the 
Independent Labour Party for the ensuing elections, Ambedkar laid the condition that the 
candidates have to be young and proficient in English Though his emphasis on the youthful- 
ness of the electoral candidates 1s understandable, how can one understand Ambedkar’s 
insistence on their proficiency in English? Gore is silent on such apparent incoherences in the 
thought and life of Ambedkar. In the same vein, one wishes that Gore had critically analysed 
the Gandhi-Ambedkar difference on the conferral of special minority status to the depressed 
castes, rather than just chronicling it. 

Ambedkar’s life and thought require a critical appreciation today. But undertaking such a 
critical appreciation is a challenge for us at the contemporary juncture, especially with the 
political significance attached to Ambedkar in the wake of the Mandal revolution. As there 1s 
now a growing interest in the work of Ambedkar on the part of academicians, ıt is important 
to be on guard and see that Ambedkar does not receive the same fate as Gandhi—recipient of 
our enthusiastic adoration but bereft of cntical appreciation. To this end, Gore’s present work 
warms up the ground but the task of a total criticism of the life and thought of Ambedkar must 
now be resolutely carned forward. 


Madras Institute of Development Studies ANANTA KuMAR GIRI 


S.B. CHAKRAVARTI, ed., Social science and social concern Felicitation volume in honour of 
Professor B.K Roy Burman. Delhi. Mittal Publications, 1988. xxi + 590 pp. Rs 450. 


This book 1s a felicitation volume in honour of Prof B.K Roy Burman. It contains forty-two 
papers contributed by forty-seven different authors Three of the contributors have known 
Roy Burman very mtimately and their contributions particularly highlight Roy Burman’s 
personality. ‘A profile of the man and his works’ by L.K. Mahapatra; ‘A social scientist, 
savant, and humanist’ by Bhupinder Singh; and ‘Prof. B K. Roy Burman: As I know him’, by 
Ajit Danda One paper, ‘Statement on perspectives and programmes on the future of world 
anthropology’ is by B K. Roy Burman himself, while another deals with Roy Burman’s 
publications: ‘A bibliographical analysis’, by S.M. Kulkarni. The book also contains a brief 
curriculum vitae of Roy Burman, a ‘Foreword’ by Kamaladevi Chattopadhyay, an acknow- 
ledgement, an Introduction, and an Epilogue and Index at the end of the book. 

The papers ın this book are on varied topics, including on tribal life: land problems; settled 
cultivation; the role of autonomous district councils; the Lallup system of Manipur; the 
development of tribal culture; interrelationship of forest and tribes; tribal women of the 
northeast; wmgation opportunities, institutional role in rural development, industrialisation; 
participatory learning, communication and action; the minimum needs programme, the 
underprivileged; constitutional safeguards for Haryans; cultural pluralisation; cultural found- 
ations; the crisis of identity; migration and ethnic relations; rates of population growth; 
religious statistics; rethinking anthropology; vedic horse sacrifice; bamboo crafts; evil spirits; 
human resource development, etc. 
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After browsing through the book one is tempted to conclude that although most of the 
papers are very useful contributions to social science knowledge in themselves, ıt would have 
been better if an attempt had been made to categorise and present the papers more meaning- 
fully and thematically in the book 

The book is highly priced and 1s therefore likely to be confined to select libraries. 


Institute of Economic Growth B.N. SAHAY 
Delh: 


GERALD D. Berreman, Hindus of the Himalayas: Ethnography and change. Delhi: Oxford 
University Press, 1993 (second edition, revised and enlarged). Ivu + 440 pp. Maps, 
figs , plates, notes, bibliogr., index. Rs. 425 


This ethnographic account of a typical Himalayan village in Uttar Pradesh was originally 
published in 1963 by the University of California Press. While this book has been regarded by 
many as a classic of its genre, ıt also has its fair share of detractors—making it quite a 
controversial publication in general. This new revised and enlarged second edition deserves 
special attention, because it 1s more than simply an ‘updated’ version of the onginal text. 

Firstly, one needs to emphasise the undeniably top quality of the ethnographic descnption 
of Sirkanda village. The analysis has been classified under various heads—the general historical 
and geographical setting of the village, its economic and political contexts, caste and intercaste 
relations, kin groups, contact with the outstde world, and village community dynamics as a 
whole. The most thorough and interesting section of the account, though, ıs the one dealing 
with the religious context of the village. As the title rtself suggests, this forms the core of the 
book Al calendrical and life-cycle ceremonies of the villagers are detailed, along with an 
analysis of the complex role of the supernatural. 

In this new edition, the enlarged portions of the book seem to provide us with an insightful 
sense of the manner ın which this part of Indian society underwent very rapid and marked 
changes in the sixties and seventies. Paradoxically, though, it is this very aspect of Prof. 
Berreman’s work which also contributes to its ‘controversial’ nature—because a number of 
scholars feel that the generalisations made on the basis of this micro-study are unwarranted in 
certain cases. Indeed, if one 1s even remotely familar with the tremendous cultural hetero- 
geneity existing in the region under consideration, it would be difficult to accept the manner 
in which Prof. Berreman’s localised research claims to represent the entire region. Further, 
while the regional implications of Prof Berreman’s generalisations do in themselves seem 
rather far-fetched, the corresponding extrapolations which attempt to include the whole of 
Indtan society within their gambit seem to be even more stretched. 

The above critique notwithstanding, additional reflections m this edition—on the process of 
ethnographic research itself and on ‘impression management’—would be of general interest 
to most social scientists, and of particular value to students and researchers about to embark 
upon similar projects themselves. To sum up, one should stress that this new edition should 
not be passed up even by those who are familiar with the orginal work, because a look at the 
enlarged sections would definitely be worth their while Of course, fresh readers may either 
feel wholesomely benefited by the scholarship of someone of Prof. Berreman’s eminence, or 
they may take issue with the generalising tone of its analysis. Most will probably come away 
with a combination of both—generating further comment on and interest in this noteworthy 
publication. 


Delhi School of Economics SHIRISH JAIN 
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Jonn H. Crook, and Henry A OsSMASTON, eds., Aimatayan Buddhist villages, environment, 
resources, society and religious life in Zangskar, Ladakh Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass 
Publishers, 1994, xxx + 866 pp. Maps, figs , plates 


As the title suggests, Crook and Osmaston’s edited effort is truly encyclopaedic ın nature. 
This vast book is the product of nearly twenty years of labour in Ladakh and brings together 
twenty-six essays by eighteen contributors (Western and Ladakhi) covenng agriculture and 
animal husbandry, village and monastic hfe, marital systems and demography, health, geo- 
graphy, etc. It is possible to pay each essay the attention it deserves in this review, although 
the quality of each 1s such that it not only breaks new ground, but stylistically achieves an 
enviable balance between social description and personal anecdote. There 1s an absence of a 
dominant authonal view of Zangskan life ın this book, and each writer seems to bring to his 
materia] a deep respect for the people and instances of shared humour. For example, Keith 
Ball (‘Health in Zangskar’) conferred with the local amcht (traditional healer) on a woman of 
48 with acute abdominal pain He wntes: 


Amchi, husband and I continued our domiciliary visit with a consultation on the flat roof 
outside the patient’s bedroom. I prescribed rest and a light diet. Amchi, however, 
recommended strong sexual intercourse which he often found helpful in such cases and 
advised the somewbat embarrassed husband accordingly! She had certainly improved 
when I saw her a few days later but on account of whose therapy I was unable to find out 
(p. 411). 


Such passages add a personal touch to the rich detail presented in the essays. 

This book brings together new material which should be of interest also to those who are 
not students of the Himalayan region: ‘The farming system’ (Ch. 5); ‘Butter-trading down 
the Zangskar gorge’ The winter journey’ (Ch. 8), which is written partly in the style of a 
travelogue; ‘Health in Zangskar’ (Ch. 13), which should be of interest to those concerned 
with community health and medicine; ‘Birth and child-rearing in Zangskar’ (Ch 16), which 
examines some issues of concern in gender studies; and ‘The yogins of Ladakh’ (Ch. 22). 

For others, one might suggest reading the book in a set the second chapter—‘Human 
adaption to environment in Zangskar’—lays down the basic outline of analysis of society in 
Zangskar human settlement in the regon 1s made possible by the availability of land for 
arable farming and irngation by melted water About ninety-four hamlets are distnbuted in 
settlements near the slopes of alluvial plains. In these settlements, family estates are inherited 
by primogeniture associated with some polyandry. The families are related by ties of patrilineal 
kinship, and a detailed analysis of household structure (by age and sex), their relative wealth 
and links to the monastery ıs provided in ‘social Organisation and personal identity in 
Zangskar’ (Ch. 15). Along with these two, one might read ‘Explaining Tibetan polyandry. 
Socio-cultural, demographic and biological perspectives’ (Ch. 24), which reflects the thesis 
that marital systems have adapted themselves to the resources and environmental constraints 
of the region, polyandry, in particular, being an optimising reproductive strategy in Zangskar 
The chapters on the demographic particulars of Sha-de, Kumik and sTongde villages substan- 
tiate empirically the thests in Chapters 2 and 15 ‘Monastic communities 10 Zangskar’ (Ch 19) 
provides detailed mformation on village-monastery relationships in the region and will be 
welcomed by students of Buddhism ın the Himalayas. 

The volume contains 113 black and white photographs and innumerable figures and maps 
One welcomes the availability of the numerous indices (besides the general index)—on place 
names, important personages, Tibetan Buddhist terms, etc.—but above all, the three appen- 
dices—of personal names, place names and Zangskari terms used in agnculture and pastoralism 
which the authors have transcribed into Ladakhi (phonetic), English and the Wyhe system of 
rendering Ladakhi. The use of such appendices will be evident in a region like Ladakh where 
considerable stylistic and dialectal vanations obtain. 
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The only lacuna in the book, ın my opinion, is the attempt to see Zangskar along with other 
Himalayan regions of Bhutan, Spiti, Lahoul, Sikkim, etc , as heirs to Tibetan civilisation and 
culture. While ‘Tibetan’ culture (read, prmarily Buddhist) may be central in Zangskar (which 
has a miniscule Muslim population), it alone cannot explain the intricacies and variations in 
social structure found in other areas of Ladakh, such as Nubra and Kargil, which have had a 
large number of Shias and Sunnis as well since at least the 14th century The absence or near- 
absence of polyandry in these areas on the scale present ın Zangskar (a marital system which 
they associate with ‘Tibetan’ culture) problematises the relationship of kinship patterns to 
religion and ecology: in Nubra, for instance, a bilateral kinship system and the category of the 
kindred rather than the patrilineal system of Zangskar are found to be widely prevalent 
among both Muslims and Buddhists in an ecological zone not so different from Zangskar 
Equally, the contacts through trade, pilgrimages, marnages, etc., of Leh, Kargil and Nubra 
with other areas (Central Asia, Battistan, Kashmir, etc.) seem to be greater than those 
present historically in Zangskar, leading one to ask how extra-local linkages (besides those of 
religion) ın addition to ecological constraints come to influence kinship and other aspects of 
social life. The authors might ask, again, how gender differences in the domestic division of 
labour are related to the social division of labour, reproductive strategies and ecology rather 
than overemphasising (as ıt appears to me) the last two to the exclusion of others in the 
construction of their argument on polyandry. Prominent female roles in production, kinship 
and social life are to be found side by side with a less marked position in politics and religious 
activity (both in Islam and Buddhism) in Ladakh—although the latter too 1s Janus-faced and 
cludes many practices which cannot be described strictly as ‘Buddhist’ or ‘Muslim’. It might 
be more fruitful to look at the many domains and levels of social life in Zangskar, not all of 
which, surely, are consistent with each other in terms of roles, practices, social meanings or 
religious affiliations I would emphasise rather that Ladakh is a frontier where differences of 
all kinds—religious, ethnic, ecological, linguistic and others—are negotiated at various levels 
rather than necessarily representative of Tibetan civilisation. 

Be that as it may, this book is a valuable contribution to the study of Humalayan cultural 
and ecological systems. One would recommend it for its quality, its rich empirical detail, and 
the palpable love of the region that ıs evident in the essays of each of the contributors 


Institute for Social and Economic Change i SMRITI SRINIVAS 
Bangalore 


Rosert I. Levy, Mesocosm. Hinduism and the organization of a traditional Newar city in 
Nepal Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass, 1992 (reprint). xxu + 829 pp Maps, plates, tables, 
notes, gloss., bibliogr., index. Rs. 450 


This ıs a great book wnitten in the classical tradition of social anthropology. Going through 
Mesocosm is as much an intellectual journey for poetic imagination as it is participation ın the 
festival of lfe in the idiom of Hinduism This book offers an entirely new understanding of the 
role of a traditional city ın the lives of its inhabitants It 1s the study of Bhaktapur, a city in the 
Kathmandu Valley. 

By the mid-1970s, Bhaktapur was perhaps the last surviving example of a kind of city once 
characteristic of traditional civilisations. Robert Levy has succeeded in documenting through 
his ‘thick ethnography’ Bhaktapur’s unique structure in which the public life of the community 
and the private worlds of its members shared a complex social and religious relationship 
before modernism overtook the city and began to transform it 

Levy views the city as a ‘mesocosm’ mediating between the microcosm of the individual and 
the macrocosm of the culturally conceived larger universe. With a highly integrated society 
and culture, organised for the most part through religious symbols, Bhaktapur is a sacred 
space. Roles assigned by an’elaborate caste system, a pantheon of immanent gods, and the 
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tempos and forms of the festival year and various rites of passage construct a ‘civic dance’ 
within that space, a web of communication and instruction which deeply affects Bhaktapur’s 
citizens. Hinduism and its symbolism permeate the life of the city and organise the personal 
experience of its inhabitants. Levy investigates the meaning of the community for the people 
who live there and suggests how the religious forms that have challenged Hinduism in South 
Asia, namely, Chnistianity and Islam, are profoundly antithetical to Hinduism as the organising 
Principle for cities such as Bhaktapur. This is the structure of the argument However, the 
central concern of this book ıs one particular aspect of Bhaktapur’s communal life, its poetic 
imagination as a city itself. 

Bhaktapur’s imagination has worked over a span of several centuries, making use of the 
Opportunities and constraints of its history and its context ın the building of a world. As its 
citizens strove to build a coherent civic world out of the opportunities provided by history, 
tradition and accident, they became progressively enveloped in and shaped by what they were 
building. This whole exercise of poetic imagination is concerned for the most part with 
Bhaktapur’s dream within a dream of a secularised Westerner (Robert I. Levy) to understand 
the other culture This is typical of classical social anthropology. But the achievement of this 
study—its comprehenstve breadth and wholeness—is unique. This would not have been 
possible had Levy not bracketed his cultural consciousness in the true phenomenological 
sense of the term to establish the type of rapport he has established with Kedar Rajopadhyaya 
and to synthesise a unique blend of the ‘Emic’ and ‘Etic’ approaches of sociological discourse. 
Given the hmitations of William Jones, Max Muller, Max Weber, Louis Dumont, McKim 
Marnott, etc., in comprehending the cultural universe of Hinduism, the joint project of 
Robert Levy and Kedar Rayopadhyaya is a real breakthrough ın the understanding of the 
cosmic nature of the symbolic boundary which Hinduism creates in the mesocosm. This 
symbolism cannot be understood unless and until one 18 ready to go beyond the intellectual 
convention of the West that symbols are arbitrarily chosen, that symbols are not meaningful 
in themselves, and that symbols take their power and ultimate meaning from their references 
and latent meanings 

I strongly recommend this book as a classic study of social anthropology, sociology and 
Hinduism. 


Department of Sociology Amir KUMAR SHARMA 
J.V College, Baraut, U.P. 


GÉRARD Torrin, ed., Nepal, past and present (Proceedings of the Franco-German Conference 
Arc-et-Senans, June 1990). Pars: CNRS Editions, 1993 Maps, figs., plates, tables, 
notes, bibliogr. Ff. 240. (Also New Delhi: Sterling Publishers, 1993). Rs. 400; and 
GÉRARD Torrin, ed., The anthropology of Nepal: From tradition to modernity (Pro- 
ceedings of the Franco-Nepalese Seminar held in the French Cultural Centre, Kath- 
mandu, 18-20 March 1992). Kathmandu. French Cultural Centre, French Embassy, 
1993. Maps, tables, notes, bibliogr. Nep. Rs. 250. 


These two collections, edited by the noted French scholar Gérard Toffin, are broadly similar 
in scope, if dissimilar in size The larger volume, from the Franco-German Conference, 
includes twenty-four contributions which are, unsurpnsingly, dominated by German and 
French scholars. The Kathmandu volume has only nine papers, along with Toffin’s short 
introduction, but also includes a valuable and extensive (52 pp.) bibliography of French 
research on the anthropology of Nepal from 1954 to 1993 

Regrettably, few Nepalese scholars appear in either collection, although twenty-six are 
listed as having participated ın the Kathmandu seminar. Ram Nivas Pandey is represented in 
both collections with articles on western Nepal (one on contemporary religion, the other on 
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mediaeval temples) The Kathmandu volume also includes a general discussion of cultural 
pluralism ın Nepal and its future prospects by Isvar and Dyuti Baral, and a paper by Jagman 
Gurung on tradition and adaptation among the Gurung. Two other Nepalis appear as 
collaborators with Western scholars, one in each volume. 

The remaining material in the two volumes 1s representative of the excellent work done by 
European scholars in Nepal in recent years. The Franco-German volume contains three 
Papers primarily on Nepali legal issues, including Jean Fezas on adultery, Axel Michaels on 
suttce, and Bernhard Kolver on the legal status of Newar women. Philippe Ramirez discusses 
the political significance of the Dasam festival in the Argha kingdom. Three papers on Newar 
Buddhism deal with the textual history of the svayambhupurana (Horst Brinkhaus), and with 
aspects of the recent and little-studied Theravadin community (Uwe Hartmann, Petra Kieffer- 
Pulz). i 

In a section on ‘Social identity and tribal religions’, Anne de Sales writes on how the 
Dhaulagin copper miners became the Chantel ‘tribe’; Michael Oppitz relates a Magar healing 
séance to the theory of sacrifice; Martin Gaenzle looks at oral tradition among the Mewahang 
Rai; Marie Lecomte-Tilouine discusses contrasting ideas about the earth goddess, Bhime, 
among Magars and Parbatiyas in central Nepal, and David Gellner and Uttam Sagar Shrestha 
Present more data on a well-known tantric healer in the Kathmandu Valley. Tibetanist 
contributions include Christoph Cuppers on Zhabs-dkar Tshogs-drug-rang-grol’s visit to 
Nepal, Corneille Jest on the Newar merchant community ın Tibet, and Mireille Helffer on the 
musical repertory of the Zhechen monastery at Bodhnath. 

Apart from Anne Vergati’s Paper on narrative paintings in Nepal and Rajasthan, the 
remaining contributions in the Franco-German volume fall under ‘Ethnoecology and geo- 
graphy’. Michael Witzel discusses nver names as evidence for early settlement patterns. The 
late Richard Burghart explores the ‘political culture of health’ in the Janakpur region in 
relation to water policy, and Ulrike Miuller-Boker examines migration and ethnicity in 
Citawan. Willibald Haffner discusses highland farming as ecological adaptation, while Joelle 
Smadja asks whether ‘adaptation’ is really an adequate explanation, and Perdita Pohle looks 
at how Manangis, ‘adapted’ to their bigh mountain environment, have successfully moved to 
modern urban life in the Kathmandu and Pokhara valleys. A final paper, by Denis Blamont, 
discusses remote sensing and spatial analysis. 

The other items in the Kathmandu volume include three by scholars also in the Franco- 
German volume: Helffer surveys the remarkable growth of Tibetan monasteries around 
Bodhnath in recent years, Ramirez presents more ethnography on the Argha Dasain; and Jest 
discusses the joint CNRS project in Gulmi and Argha Khanci, of which Ramurez’ and 
Lecomte-Tilowne’s work formed part. The three remaining items are on the Sherpa pugrimage 
to Oma tso (Katia Buffetrille); on women’s work in the service sector in Kathmandu (Nadia 
Mercier); and on the social Organisation of the Maharjan (Jyapu) caste of Kathmandu (a 
substantial joint article by Annick Hollé, Krishna Prasad Rimal and Toffin himself). 


University of Newcastle, NSW 4 GEOFFREY SAMUEL 
Australia 


Parira Muxta, Upholding the common life: The community of Mirabai. Delhi: Oxford 
University Press, 1994. xx + 269 pp Plates, gloss., biblogr., index Rs. 350. 


The book under review 1s an interesting and readable study of the bhajans of Mirabai, as sung 
today by people in Rajasthan and Saurashtra and by professional singers of varous kinds, 
from a socio-political rather than a literary perspective. Who sings these devotional songs and 
why? What is the social significance of the act of singing? Parita Mukta has not attempted to 
write a biography; she does look mto the major biographical elements in the bhajans, 


+ 
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however, to point out that Mirabai’s songs of protest and sorrow comprise three major 
Tepudiations, namely those of parent-imposed marnage, patnarchal authonty (represented 
by fathers and husbands), and widowhood. 
The domestic sphere 13, of course, located in the wider caste-based society, and Mirabai’s 
` domestic revolt ıs also a challenge to upper-caste hegemony, particularly the political authority of 
the Rajputs. She belonged to the community of Sisodiya Rajputs No wonder, then, that 
Mira’s bhajans are not sung by the Sisodiyas who, in fact, Mukta informs us, curse her 
memory, for she had brought dishonour to her famiy. It is the exploited lower castes, the 
peasants and dalits, who identify with her feelings of revolt and sentiments of defiance, and 
find release in the singing of her bhajans. They thus emerge as Mirabar’s alternative community. 
She gave expression to her own deeply felt personal feelings of being umposed upon and found 
comfort in bhakti. In course of time, her song became the vehicle of ‘the morality of the 
people’, but fell short of becoming a social liberationary force, because of ‘its lack of 
engagement with political movements’ and being ‘hemmed in by a usurping mass culture’. 
Mukta presents her thesis in an introductory chapter, and then elaborates it through 
Chapters 2 to 6. The narrative is lucid and the argument persuasive. She briefly chides those 
authors who dismiss Mirabai as someone trapped in a primitive religiosity, and who under- 
estimate the significance of both her protest and the religiosity of the oppressed. The author 
ts also critical of those who either consider hér mainly a major Literary figure or, more 
grievously, a rather dumb paragon of upper-caste values. 
In the concluding part (chs. 7 to 10), the author first presents an interesting discussion of 
the ‘betrayal’ of Mira’s song by Gandhiji, who hailed her as a model wife and satyagrahi, 
- while himself upholding the very caste and domestic disvalues against which Mirabai protested 
In Mukta’s interpretation, he emerges as a patriarchal despot and an upholder of caste and 
gender discriminations, these being criticisms which others also have made. They fail to note 
that social criticism takes place within a historical setting and it 1s misleading to 1gnore this fact 
when evaluating social movements arid the reformist efforts of individuals such as Gandhiji. 
Judged by his own times, he was a radical critic of caste and gender inequalities 
Mukta also describes the unthinking or cynical manner in which Mira’s songs and her 
imagined physical appearance have been made to promote individual artistic careers and 
commercial class interests. Her observations about the rendering of the bhajans by classical- 
style vocalists and popular singers, however, are overstated: she seems to think that the only 
proper renderings of these are those heard among the poor and the oppressed In fact, my 
main criticism of this book is on account of the author’s ideological preoccupations, which 
exclude multiple readings and interpretations of Mirabai’s life and songs. Incidentally, while 
Parita Mukta’s use of some of Gramsci’s ideas 1s apposite, notably the notion of ‘the morality 
ef the people’, her text could well have been rid of some other references (to Lenin, Raymond 
Williams and Marxist jargon) which she does not really need. 
A final point. The Hind: novelist Dr. Bhagwatisharan Mishra, author of Prtambara (1993), 
a novel about Mirabai, claims to have written it on the basis of textual sources as also of 
personal inquines in places associated with her ın Rajasthan, just as Mukta has done; but, 
contrary to what Mukta writes, Mishra claims that the Rajputs too are proud of Mira. It seems 
that the relationship of Mirabai to her own community over time is, perhaps, more complex 
than is suggested ın this book. Parita Mukta’s contribution is, however, laudable, and it is a 
pleasure to recommend her book to the readers of this journal. 


Institute of Economic Growth T.N. MADAN 
Delh: 
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AKOS OSTOR, Vessels of time: An essay on temporal change and social transformanon. Delhi: 
Oxford University Press, 1993. xiv + 103 pp. Notes, bibliogr., index. Rs. 175. 


In this book, Ostor explores the concept of time in different societies, and in different 
institutional arrangements within specific societies. He tries to establish the plurality of 
temporal perspectives and to draw out the relationship between these perspectives by looking 
at time as a medium of social transformation. To this end, he creates a modal opposition using 
the ideal type categories of tradition and modernity. Thus, ın the modern perspective, time 18 
thought to be linear and 1s made measurable by being broken up into standardised units. The 
type of social relationship that corresponds with this temporal perspective 1s the means-end 
relationship embodied in the production process of an industnal system associated with a 
capitalist market economy. 

In contrast to the modern perspective on temporality, the traditional perspective conceives 
of tıme as being cyclical, continuous and repetitive. Tıme ıs not fragmented by being 
organised into standardised units but is rather percerved as duration which is measured in 
terms of significant events, seasonal activities or kinship relationships. 

The basic thesis of the book ıs that all societies conceptualise time from a plurality of 
perspectives. Time becomes a value to be understood through the practical strategies that 
people employ in their everyday lives. To establish his argument the author reviews the 
anthropological and historical literature on time covering a spectrum that ranges from so- 
called ‘primitive’ societies like those found in aboriginal Africa and America, ‘traditional’ 
societies like ancient China and India, and ‘transitional’ societies ike medieval Europe, 19th 
century America and modern India. 

While I agree with the author's basic thesis, I feel that he should have defined his field more 
sharply. He tends to ramble, thereby weakening tbe central issues of the book. A tighter 
presentation could have taken these issues further. To give one example, Ostor builds up his 
argument for the plurality of time perspectives by presenting a model opposition between 
tradition and modernity. A consideration of the nature of model-building itself would have 
been interesting. Every society experiences itself by building models that will hold constant a 
certain image of world identity in the face of changing empirical conditions. These models are 
necessarily partial and cannot encompass the totality of human life. This could be one way of 
examining the temporal perspectives present in all societies—to show that this plurality allows 
for a certain reflexivity. For human beings tıme becomes a subject for intellection precisely 
because they actually perceive and use more than one model of time. But for this the author 
would have had to consider a different set of authors—Schutz, Mead and Luhman perhaps. 


Delhi School of Economics Roma CHATTERSI 


MIRANDA SHAW, Passionate enlightenment: Women in Tantric Buddhism. Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1994 291 pp. Figs.; text, notes, bibliogr., index 


In recent years femunist scholars, or scholars sensitive to a woman-centred analysis, have 
initiated an exploration of religious texts and traditions as part of an attempt to find spaces for 
women even as they recognise the larger structural inequalities impinging on them This 
approach, valid in itself, has yielded a number of works, some more rigorously argued than 
others. Shaw’s pioneering work, bringing femunist insights into the study of Tantric Buddhism, is, 
however, somewhat marred, possibly because she tries too hard. 

Shaw passionately argues the case for women to be recognised as serious practitioners of 
Tantric Buddhism, capable of spiritual perfection, not as adjuncts to male practitioners 
enlisted to participate ‘merely’ because of the technical requirement of their presence. This 
position she demonstrates forcefully in her chapter on women 1n Tantric history, which is also 
the core of her book; here, she outlines the achievements of women practitioners and gurus, 
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described as the spintual mothers of the men celebrated as the founders of the movement. 
She regards women like Padmalocana, Laksmunkara, Jnanalocana, Sidharajni, Dombiyogini, 
the sisters Mekhala and Kanakhala, and Vajravati, who claumed the inner yogas as the special 
preserve of women, and many other unnamed yoginis as the ‘creators of Tantric Buddhism’ 
since they were the teachers of the men normally recognised as the founders of the tradition. 
Tantric Buddhism was not therefore an exclusively male cultural creation which took place 
without the insights and contributions of women. In Shaw’s words, ‘men may have been the 
fruit of the Tantric vine but women were its root, stalk, leaves, and flowers’. This was 
achievable because of the radical intent of Tantric Buddhism’s religious vision, which for 
Shaw is that men and women can attain liberation together. 

However, while Shaw is convincing in her attempt to foreground the spiritual mothers of 
Tantric Buddhism, she is less convincing when she refers to the biases ın giving women their 
due in the tradition. This ıs part of the problem with her repetitive attack on historians, 
particularly Western male histonans, who are lumped together as androcentric, which many of 
them may well be, but who are not the only men responsible for marginalising the contribution of 
women: texts wntten by women never dominated the tradition and have had to be uncovered 
by feminist scholars. Further, women practitioners had to reiterate that women ‘must not be 
denigrated’ (p. 39) even as they were centrally contnbuting to the tradition. Perhaps because 
Shaw herself is located in the West and is so desperate to distance herself from biased male 
scholars (others may not have bothered beyond a point), she does not do justice to the critical 
issues that anise from the beliefs and practices of Tantric Buddhism. For example, it would be 
useful to locate the umportance of women in Tantric Buddhism, where the goal of enlighten- 
ment was not possible without the presence of spiritually cultivated women (which is why the 
anxiety about the instrumental ‘use’ of women as sexual partners arises), in the context of 
other Buddhist traditions where there is strong evidence of misogynism. The monastic annety 
about the power of female sexuality to seduce the striver away from the path of enlightenment 
is typically male in the way the early Buddhist tradition is constructed: while the path to 
enlightenment required celibacy for both men and women, it is only female sexuality that is 
regarded as dangerous. To the extent that Tantric Buddhism did not require the abjuring of 
sexual relations, women’s sexuality was not dangerous or fearful but valuable, holding as it 
did the key to enhghtenment. It enabled both women and men to achieve spiritual insights. 
What 1s significant ıs that within Buddhism there is a dichotomised approach to women: 
cehbate Buddhism of the early Buddhist tradition trivialises and essentialises women as bad 
and oversexed because the bodily pleasures must be abjured; the Tantrics revere and worship 
women but also tend to essentialise them since sexual union with a partner 1s the means to 
true insight. Why do the two religious traditions not have the possibilities of also being able to 
separate women from their bodies, respecting them for all that they are in daily work, in 
production, in governance, and in the field of spirituality with and without bodily union 
according to choice? 

For Shaw an important and distinctive aspect of Tantric religiosity, which enabled the 
presence of women and women’s teaching as part of the larger social inclusiveness of the 
movement, was its receptivity to symbols, practices and insights from new quarters This was 
a noticeable departure from monastic Buddhism which had fostered an elitist emphasis on 
philosophical dialectics, where the practitioners lost sight of the capacities and potentials 
inherent in the senses. Tantric Buddhism was therefore inundated by different social groups 
like dancers, courtesans, tribal peoples, outcastes and women, providing the basis of a 
‘stunning revitalisation’. But again Shaw ts too keen to draw the same conclusions from every 
account of Tantric practices in her sources. For example, her emphasis on ‘mutuality’, 
whether between sexes or castes, leads her to gloss over instances which are difficult to accept 
as actual cases of ‘mutuality’, as in the account of Dombiyogini. Shaw’s interpretation 
positions itself against earlier readings where the king 1s regarded as exploiting a low-caste 
woman: for her the presence of low-caste women was evidence of an ‘infusion of cultural 
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energy’. Shaw concludes that low-caste women found in Tantric Buddhism a sphere of 
participation that did not require them to sacrifice their autonomy and initiative. Yet her 
account of Dombipa, who became a sexual partner of the king, first secretly, then openly for 
twenty years, is a sharp reminder that Dombipa did not have either autonomy or initiative— 
she was 12 when the king virtually bought her from her parents. (Shaw’s narrative has a nice 
euphemism: ‘The king induced the dancers’ family to allow her to remain with him by offering 
the amount of gold equal to her in weight’.) Shaw goes on to explain this transfer of gold asa 
token of his sincerity and regard for the dancer, and thus a sign of how well he would care for 
her. This is romanticising what is an account of the king’s power to buy: further, it was the 
king who had the power to ‘choose’, not Dombipa, at least not at the beginning of the 
‘spiritual partnership’. 

Shaw’s basic thesis of the importance of women as teachers and practitioners in the Tantric 
Buddhist system could have been made more effectively, perhaps, without her having to 
explain away every grey area in the accounts of the tradition. 


Miranda House Uma CHAKRAVARTI 
University of Delhi 


JOKE Scuruvers, The violence of ‘development’: A choice for mtellectuals (trans. Lin Pugh). 
New Delhi: Kali for Women, 1993. 63 pp. Notes, bibliogr. Rs. 25. 


The book under review is the text of the inaugural speech delivered by Joke Schrijvers, 
Professor of Development Studies at the University of Amsterdam in May 1992. 

Beginning with an overview of what has come to be known as ‘The Development Debate’, 
Prof. Schrijvers presents a critique of the dominant development paradigm, characterised as a 
‘direct continuation of colonialism and essentially rooted in a belief in the superiority of 
Western knowledge, technology and “civilization” as a whole’ (p. 9). 

The construction of this critique enables Prof. Schrijvers to understand that ‘political and 
economic violence, sexual violence, genocide and epistemological violence’ (p. 9) are inherent in 
the dominant developmental model. This understanding, coupled with ‘the growing isolation 
of intellectual work from active participation in the dynamic of change’ (p. 8), leads the 
author to reflect on the possible role of the ‘development expert’ in the contested arena of 
development. The conceptualisation of ‘choice’ for the intellectual is formulated in explicitly 
political terms, wherein the methodological preference of the academic researcher becomes 
the marker of the researcher’s academic and personal politics. 

Prof. Schrijvers draws out the limitations of the ‘dominant (neo) positivist approach’ as also 
the ‘critical approach’, and proposes instead the ‘transformative approach’, characterised 
essentially by a self-reflexive praxis which forces the intellectual to ‘translate (her) critique 
and ideals into everyday academic practice’ (p. 38). This approach then aims not only at 
‘deconstruction of notions from the past and the present . . . but also a reconstruction based 
on involvement in life now and in sharing in the responsibility for the future which begins 
now’ (p. 39). 

Although Prof. Schrijvers succeeds in presenting a concise and cogent review of literature 
on the ‘development debate’, her treatment of the notion of ‘violence’ is quite disappointing. 
Reflecting a lack of rigour and an inadequate conceptual grid, she consequently fails to fully 
confront the problematic of violence when outlining her ‘priorities for research’ which would 
be born of an active exercise of ‘choice’ and be reflective of the transformative approach. 

' 


St. Xavier's College J. GEORGE 
Bombay l 
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BaLGovinp Basoo, Technology and social transformation The case of the Hirakud multi- 
purpose dam project in Orissa Delhi: Concept, 1992 168 pp. Tables, notes, gloss., 
appendices, bibliogr., index. Rs. 135; and BALGOvIND Basoo, Economic exchanges in 
rural India (A comparative spatio-cultural study in Orissa). Deihi: Manak Publications, 
1992. ix + 304 pp. Tables, gloss., bibliogr., index. Rs. 325 


Large dams are increasingly the focus of criticism in public and academic discourse, as well as 
among directly affected people. Among various issues, displacement and rehabilitation have 
received the most attention. Those displaced by the Hirakud dam were urged by Jawaharlal 
Nehru to ‘suffer in the interest of the country’ as the project was claimed to be the ‘only cure’ 
for floods, droughts, poverty and disease in Orissa. Today, Orissa remains one of the most 
economically backward states of India, and fewer than 10 per cent of those displaced by 
Hirakud have been officially rehabilitated. 

The first volume under review looks at the condition of Hirakud oustees at ten different 
sites, twenty-five to thirty years after displacement (1985-86). Baboo has examined resettle- 
ment colonies, partially submerged villages on the reservoir shore, and six pre-existing 
villages into which some oustees shifted. He found that, in resettlement colonies, social 
Telations among oustees tended to adhere to the caste and class lines that existed before 
displacement, although there was a significant decrease in economic and physical well-being. 
So great was the hardship in the years immediately following displacement that almost no old 
people remained alive among the oustees. In the partially submerged villages, the loss of the 
best agricultural land and the departure of traditional leaders (upper castes) led to decreased 
social cohesion. People were forced out of cultivation into wage labour, as farming the 
reservoir shore proved to be unremunerative. 

Oustees who moved to pre-existing villages were regarded as ‘outsiders’ by the original 
inhabitants even twenty-five years after the oustees’ arrival. The initial welcome given by 
relatives turned to hostility over the sharing of resources and envy about the compensation 
received. However, members of the dominant castes in the old villages were gradually 
returning to their previous level of prosperity as they utilised their original dominant position 
to acquire good land, and could pay adequate bribes to receive the compensation due to 
them. 

The various problems faced by the oustees emerge clearly in the book, but are not 
coherently examined and discussed anywhere in the text. The detailed site studies would have 
been better illuminated if they had been placed in the context of the overall rehabilitation 
package and its implementation. Further, the book suffers from an excess of data and tedious 
detail that may easily have been substantially condensed. The book is thus useful as a case 
study, but limited in its applicability to other sites of displacement. 

The second volume appears to be an unrevised version of Baboo’s Ph.D. thesis. The book 
examines the ‘cooperative and exploitative relations in the economic exchanges of six villages’ 
in Sambalpur distnct, Orissa. Its basic findings are: tigation brings prosperity while reducing 
social cohesion; tribals are exploited and their economic condition has deteriorated; proximity to 
urban centres provides non-agricultural economic opportunities; and villagers use usurious 
non-formal credit sources since formal credit sources have too many bureaucratic and proce- 
dural hurdles The dense data in the six village chapters should have been analysed and 
presented in a condensed form, which would have reduced the book to half its length. 


Delhi RAHUL N. Ram 
B.D. Duawan, Indian water resource development for irrigation: Issues, critiques, reviews. New 
Delhi: Commonwealth Publishers, 1993. vii + 277 pp. Tables, notes, bibliogr. Rs. 325. 


Prof Dhawan, a familiar figure in irrigation economics, has put together some of his essays in 
this book, to inform and educate a wider readership on issues relating to water and irrigation. 
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The big dam controversy looms’ large, particularly the Sardar Sarovar and Tehri projects— 
understandably, given thei topicality and the heat they have aroused. The essays deal with 
other issues as well—population pressure versus the environmental impact of irrigation 
projects, dryland farming versus irrigated farming, large scale versus small scale works, tall 
versus small dams, agricultural growth mmperative versus problems of relocation and rehabili- 
tation, canal versus ground water irngation, biases in project appraisals, etc., Prof. Dhawan 
tries to present the pros and cons on each issue in an unbiased manner, but he is not a neutral 
observer. He not only takes a position on them but also coaxes the reader gently to his own 
position. 

On the Sardar Sarovar project, he advocates a reduction in the height of the dam, so that 
the relocation and rehabilitation problems become manageable, although this would reduce 
the economic benefits too. He finds the economic viability of the Tehn dam to be reasonably 
good, but cautions that the seismic dangers are not to be ignored, although expert opinions 
differ widely on it. He lays down a general guideline for decision-makers in the face of such 
drastic differences of opinion: if the situation is such that the environmental degradation is 
remediable later, then proper appraisal of the costs and benefits may be undertaken and 
decided. If, however, the situation is one of development versus great disaster, ‘I shall go 
along with those experts who fear devastation through the dam.’ On the whole he emphasises 
the beneficial role played by reservoirs and canal irrigation and cautions against over- 
dependence on minor irrigation, particularly that based on ground water. His arguments 
regarding enhanced ground water recharge resulting from canal irrigation, and the hidden 
costs of electricity generation to be included while computing costs of ground water irrigation 
are well-known and well-established. But somehow one cannot help feeling that he is caught 
in the maze of his economic arguments so much that his vision to look into the future 1s 
impaired. There comes a point in history when more of the same will not do: in spite of the 
economic benefits dams have given our agriculture, we cannot go on building more and more 
of them in future for various reasons—resource crunch, non-availability of suitable sites, 
problems of rehabilitation of the displaced, etc. We will have to think of different but 
appropriate strategies for promoting agricultural growth, especially for the low rainfall 
regions. It is here that strategies hke land development, soil moisture conservation, afforestation, 
enhancing the capacities of dryland farming, and the preservation and extension of traditional 
water management methods become relevant. The essays in the book tend to see these 
options as of minor significance compared to big dams and canal irrigation. However, the 
challenge appears to be to combine the vanous options creatively and efficiently. 


Madras Uma SHANKARI 


ANDREA M. SINGH and NEERA Burra, eds., Women and wasteland development in India (A 
study prepared for the International Labour Office within the framework of the World 
Employment Programme). New Delhi: Sage Publications, 1993. 336 pp. Refs., gloss., 
index. Rs. 295. 


Can the regeneration of wastelands restore the dignity and self-esteem of women? Will 
women ın the developing world once again establish an intimate relationship with natural 
resources and help in the preservation of the eco-system? Is women’s involvement in waste- 
land development projects crucial for human and ecological development? These are some of 
the issues that the present volume addresses. The book is the outcome of the deliberations of 
a group of activists, policy framers and researchers at the National Technical Workshop on 
Women and Wasteland Development. 

The regeneration of wastelands in India and the participation of women ın the development 
of wastelands have assumed significance in the context of the sustainability of the development 
process. The book brings out the multifaceted relationship between women, nature and 
development within a framework of organisational activity. Introducing the theme of the 
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book, Andrea M. Singh and Neera Burra raise the two most important issues that anse in 
women’s development: (1) whether it is possible for women to seek social justice and equality 
on an individual basis within an excessively male-biased society; and (i) whether external 
agencies are sufficient catalysts of women’s development. Almost all articles in the volume 
emphasise the need for the organisation of women. 

The opening article of the book provides the rationale for promoting women’s participation 
in wasteland development projects, and gives a fair idea of women’s relationship to nature 
and their role in its preservation and management. Reviewing the relationship between 
women and wasteland development, Martha Alter Chen draws attention to the centrality of 
natural resources for the poor rural households because of their extensive dependence on bio- 
mass resources. The gathering and management of these products are largely assigned to 
women who have developed an intimate relationship with nature and work long hours to meet 
their sustenance needs. For this reason, she highlights the need for gender-based wasteland 
development projects. 

The case studies of action groups engaged in wasteland development in Rajasthan and 
Gujarat bring into prominence the teething troubles experienced during the early phases of 
organisational activity. Experiments in the development of forest protection committees have 
helped to build bridges between the people and the government. However, the sustainability 
of all these action groups over a period of time has to be watched. Neera Burra scrutinises 
some basic assumptions underlying women’s needs, interests and knowledge, and their 
relationship to nature within different contexts. She concludes that targeting women in 
wasteland development is essential because of the pervasive gender mmequality. She 1s, 
however, apprehensive of the definitive linkages between women and nature. A significant 
point made by her is the need for a critical analysis of all existing knowledge and cultural 
systems within local situations. 

The book on the whole is neatly edited and thematically coherent while bringing out the 
diverse aspects of women and wasteland development. It has also successfully resolved the 
problem of interface between research, policy and action and will be useful to all those 
interested in women’s involvement in development programmes. 


Panjab University Ras Monn SETHI 
Chandigarh 


Nen WEssTER, Panchayati Raj and the decentralization of development planning in West 
Bengal: A case study. Calcutta: K.P. Bagchi, 1992. x + 149 pp. Tables, notes, 
bibliogr., index. Rs. 120. 


The first part of this book gives historical and descriptive account of the emergence of 
Panchayati Raj in West Bengal and India. The second part discusses the effectiveness of gram 
panchayats—the lowest unit of the three-tier system—in Burdwan district of West Bengal. 
Two gram panchayats were selected for the research. One covers six villages with a total 
population of 9,912 and the other includes 19 villages with a total population of 14,986. The 
data were collected by the author with the help of research assistants ‘during two seven-week 
visits to West Bengal’ (p. v). There is considerable discussion on the contribution made by the 
Left Front government towards the mplementation of genuine Panchayati Raj. The elections 
to the gram panchayats are discussed along with the class, caste and gender background of the 
elected members. Incidentally, both the panchayat elections were won by the CPI (M). In 
order to assess the benefits of the system, a sample of 225 household heads were interviewed. 
The survey reveals that most of the people are happy with the gram panchayats. They have 
helped the poor, the backward castes and the tribals. Only in the case of women, ıt is found 
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that they neither participate actively in the affairs of the panchayats, nor do they gain much 
benefit out of them. ' 

The book appears to be more of a descriptive study of the gram panchayats and their 
benefits. A critical analysis is limited chiefly to the role of the Left Front government in 
activising the system. The author’s sympathy for the Marxists is welcome, but when a 
judgement is delivered against another political group, he transcends the realm of an ordinary 
researcher. The author remarks in his conclusion: ‘The manner in which the Jawahar Rozgar 
Yojana Programme [was] introduced in 1989 by Rajiv Gandhi, grouping all the employment 
generating programmes under an umbrella, was an example of at best naivety on the part of 
the centre, at worst blatant manipulation’ (p. 130). 


North-Eastern Hill University PARIYARAM M. CHACKO 
Shillong 


A.R.N. SRIVASTAVA, Changing values and tribal society: A comparative study of the Munda 
and Oraon value-orientations. New Delhi: Inter-India, 1992. 295 pp. Figs., tables, 
bibliogr., index. Rs. 370. 


Theories of cultural change may be put into two broad categories. The first set of theories 
conceive value-orientations as the potential source of basic change in a society and culture, 
while the second emphasises that it is external factors that lead to change ın the value- 
onentations of a society. Srivastava’s study is based on both these assumptions, but in the 
final analysis it appears to lean heavily towards the ‘value-orientation’ theory of Kluckhohn 
and Strodtback. Following Kluckhohn, Srivastava conceives ‘value-orientation’ in terms of 
fundamental principles held by an individual or by a social group ın four main problem 
areas—relational, man-nature, time and activity. It is the nature of the solution to these basic 
problems that Srivastava terms ‘value-orientation’. 

Following Kluckhohn, the author studies the traditional and modern value-orientations of 
the two major tribes—Munda‘and Oraon—of Ranchi district of Bihar. He examines the 
variations in value-onentations within each culture as well as between the cultures, and also 
evaluates the effect of two broad social structural principles—generation and residence—on 
the value-orientations, m addition to other factors, such as occupation, education and religious 
affiliation (chs. 12-16). The study amounts to an understanding of interaction at the normative 
and existential levels between what the author calls ‘tradition’ (rural) and ‘modernity’ (urban), 
notwithstanding the fact that it is difficult to make a clear line of demarcation between the 
forms of continuity and the processes of change. Towards the end of the book, the author 
attributes the basic differences and similarities observed in the value-onentations of the 
Munda and Oraon mainly to the two factors of generation and residence, concluding that 
generation remains a stronger influential factor than residence (pp. 206-7). 

Now for some comments regarding the author’s understanding of the value-orientations 
framework and its use for the study of tribal societies. Firstly, though the distinctive quality of 
each culture rests fundamentally upon its system of value-orientation, cultural distinctiveness 
also rests not merely on the value content but on the configurational nature of the value 
system (well-emphasised in Kluckhohn’s thesis); this appears to be totally ignored in Srivastava’s 
study. Secondly, values have both historical and functional aspects. Srivastava, in this study, 
has put little stress on the historical aspect and, to our surprise, he has not even approached 
the problem of the correlation’ of the value system of tribal societies with various levels of 
technological and social development, or of the compatibility and incompatibility of various 
values. Had the present study focused equally on how values in tribal societies are created and 
diffused, it would have been an analysis very much within the framework of Kluckhohn and 
Strodtback. 
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Despite this limitation, Srivastava’s study 1s a good contribution in the area of the anthro- 
pology of knowledge and comparative sociology. The data of the study may be utilised as a 
sound base for further researches in social sciences. 


Lucknow University Auir KUMAR PANDEY 


ASHOK MAJUMDAR, Peasant protest in Indian politics: Tebhaga movement in Bengal. New 
Delhi NIB Publishers, 1993 296 pp. Rs. 220 


Since the late 18th century peasant struggles have been a recurring phenomenon in rural 
Bengal. That they drew a great deal of attention from historians and social scientists was but 
natural. Yet, of all these struggles, the Tebhaga movement of 1946-47 received the most 
attention. The reasons for this are obvious to anyone familiar with the agrarian history of 
Bengal. Of course, the studies on Tebhaga were varied in terms of their focus and analytical/ 
conceptual rigour The book under review ams at highlighting and understanding one of the 
less-studied areas of this struggle, 1 e , the role and attitude of the political parties vis-a-vis the 
Tebhaga agitation. 

The struggle of 1946—47 was primarily of the sharecroppers. That being the case, this study 
begins by outlining the structural setting within which the institution of sharecropping emerged 
and developed in rural Bengal This is followed by a bnef account of the Tebhaga movement. 
The remaining chapteis are concerned with the role of the CPI in peasant mobilisation in 
general, and the Tebhaga struggle in particular, and with the attitudes and responses of the 
Muslim League and the Congress to the question of peasant mobilisation and the Tebhaga 
struggle. This includes two case studies—one of Dinajpur and the other of Kakdwip in 24 
Parganas, both of which are used to highlight features of the struggle at a micro-level. 

The study shows that while the CPI organised and guided the movement, the Congress and 
the Muslim League displayed mndifference, even hostility, to the movement. This hostility 
stemmed from the concern of these two parties to protect the interests of the jotedars who 
enjoyed considerable influence in them. This work also shows how the movement got 
involved with communal issues when the Congress and the Muslim League, preoccupied with 
partition and the transfer of power, sought to gather support along communal lines. 

Since unity 1s crucial for a successful peasant struggle, the author analyses its prospect by 
placing it within the context of differentiation within the peasantry. Yet, the way differenti- 
ation (zamindar, jotedar, rich peasant, middle peasant, poor peasant, bargadar, agricultural 
labour) 1s conceptualised gives rise to certain problems, especially those pertaining to the 
middle peasant, poor peasant, bargadars and agricultural labourers (p. 7). Does this mean 
that the middle peasant and poor peasant, on the one hand, and bargadars, on the other, are 
separate categories? At least this is what the classification conveys. And yet, at another place, 
the bargadars are said to form either the middle or poor peasant categories (p. 4). Not only 
that, but there has been no effort to relate these conceptual categories with empirical reality. 
Furthermore, these are problems that emanate from the indiscriminate use of the term 
‘peasant’. Whereas at times it 1s used in the sense of owner-cultivators (implicit also in the 
classification), there are other tumes when it 1s used 1n a different sense. This becomes obvious 
when Majumdar says that a peasant can be a bargadar and agricultural labourer at the same 
time if he has no land of his own, or a poor peasant and bargadar if he has a httle land of his 
own (p 15) Elsewhere the author categoncally conceptualises the agricultural labourer as 
‘peasant’ (p. 7). This implies that a bargadar cannot be the middle peasant, and this goes 
against one of his earher formulations in the same volume (p. 3). Problems such as these make 
analytical categories clumsy and fuzzy. 

Notwithstanding these detractions, the book is a valuable addition to the existing literature 
on peasant movements ın India. It is rch in ethnography and well documented. Anyone 
mterested in the politics of agranan movements will find the book useful 


Delhi School of Economics VIRGINIUS XAXA 
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Patricia Usero, ed., Family, kinship and marriage in India. Delhi: Oxford University 
Press. 502 pp. Gloss., bibliogr., index. Rs. 500. 


The volume under review contains nineteen select essays spanning the last three or four 
decades of scholarship on the subject of Indian kinship, family and marriage. The selection of 
articles 1s remarkably balanced, both in terms of the representation of themes and geographical 
coverage 

The editor’s introduction bnngs out the centrality of Indian kinship materials in the work of 
outstanding theorists such as Maine, Morgan, Rivers, Lévi-Strauss and Dumont. But Uberoi 
also notes that kinship practices ın India have been grst for the kinship theories of the day. As 
a corrective, she commends a dialogical approach. Her appraisal of the field also indicates the 
dearth of feminist as well as qualitative sensibilities. Apart from the introduction, Uberoi 
contextualises each of the essays, suggests further readings, 1ucludes annotated references and 
shares candid reasons for the exclusion of certain authors/articles. This attention enhances the 
value of the book 

The first section considers the validity of the idea of a distinctive subcontinental kinship by 
presenting the contributions of Dumont, Trautmann and Karve. Articles exemplifying the 
‘descent’ approach to the study of kinship are included ın the second section (Shah; Gough; 
Nongbri). The ego-focused nature of kinship behaviour and terminology is also treated here 
(Das; Hershman). 

The third section ponders the question of Marriage among the Nayars (Gough) while 
Trautmann reviews marnage patterns for the Dravidian region as a whole. In the north, 
Donnan considers the very different context of cousin marriage among Muslims; Madan looks 

. at Kashmiri marriage among Hindus from an alliance Perspective; and Berreman writes about 
fraternal polyandry in the Himalayas. Hypergamy is dealt with in Pocock’s piece on Gujarat. 
This section concludes with a gumpse into the practices of dowry (Sharma) and bridegroom 
price (Caplan). 

The last section contains two essays on the Indian family (Beteille; Sen) and two on the 
Indian joint family (Madan; Wadley and Derr). The economist, Sen, provides a refreshingly 
different classification of families (the ‘glued-together’ family; the ‘despotic’ family) from the 
ones to which anthropologists are accustomed. 

Most of the papers in this volume were widely read and discussed when they first appeared. 
And many of them deserve to be re-read as they have not lost their shine or relevance. I will 
confine my final comment to the editor’s introduction. 

The advocacy of a dialogical approach makes me wonder why this volume should open with 
the question of whether Indian kinship 1s one or several. Whether Indian kinship diverges or 
converges in the north and south 1s not the concern of the actors themselves and does not 
equip us in the dialogical quest. 

And yet, all in all, the book is a salutary reminder that life for many Indians is about kinship 
even though that dialogue may today raise doubts and even while the academic specialisation 
that goes by the name of kinship may be dissolving. 


Delhi School of Economics Rrra BRARA 


TuLst PATEL, Fertility behaviour: Population and society ın a Rajasthan village. Delhi: Oxford 
University Press, 1994. xvi + 287 pp. Plates, tables, notes, gloss., appendices, bibliogr., 
index. Rs. 400. 


This is one of the best books written so far on the cultural context of childbeanng in rural 
India. The strength of the book lies in its deep understanding of the society Patel has studied 
the village her father came from, and thus knew the language and had a good entry into the 
village. This insider status ıs balanced by the fact that she had grown up as an urban, highly- 
educated woman, giving her the ability to Perceive the society with the eyes of an outsider. 
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Her two earlier periods of fieldwork in the village helped deepen her understanding of the 
society. 7 

Reading the book conveys a sense of looking through a window into domestic life ın this 
village. We are treated to a sensitive and careful study of many aspects of village life, with an 
especial focus on women’s lives. This includes an examination of marnage practices; pregnancy 
and childbirth; childrearing practices and the socialisation of young girls; what sons and 
daughters mean to their parents; the status of barren women; different death rites according 
to who has died; and practices for averting the evil eye to preserve children’s lives. This broad 
approach to understanding the meaning of childbearing 1s important and rare 

The case studies are handled very well. All too often, case studies leave the reader with the 
uncomfortable feeling of not knowing how ‘representative’ the case 1s. was it just a random 
case which the author picked on to artificially embellish an argument? Patel’s case studies 
appear to be culled out of a wide range of observations. They are used to illustrate points, not 
to make them. 

I have two reservations about the book, neither of which affect its intrinsic integrity and 
value. One 1s that sociological theones are brought in at the beginning, without being 
integrated into the book This comes across as paying ritual obeisance to these theorists Most 
readers would also probably prefer to do without sociological jargon such as ‘social onomastics’. 
The second reservation ıs that Patel writes as though there ıs an ongoing tribal war between 
sociologists and demographers. She 1s not well-acquainted with the demographic literature. 
This matters little for her study, and would not even show much if she did not make combative 
and misinformed statements about what demographers ‘believe’. 

The book should receive very wide attention given how much interest there 1s in women’s 
studies It may receive much less attention than it deserves, because it ıs written in a non- 
judgmental way, without the explicit undercurrent of feminist anger which often helps market 
books. The title 1s also misleading, making it less lıkely that the book will be picked up when it 
should in library searches. It is to be hoped that the richness of the study will disseminate 
itself. 


Centre for Population Studies Monica Das GUPTA 
Cambridge, USA 


Romy Borooau, Capturing complextty An interdisciplmary look at women, households and 
development. Delhi: Sage Publications, 1994. Figs., tables, notes, refs , appendices, 
index. Rs. 295. 


This book is a result of the intellectual collaboration of two universities—Urbana Champaign, 
USA, and Maharaja Sayaji Rao University of Baroda, India 

The general subject of the thirteen articles of this volume is gender-related aspects of 
‘Women and Development’, based on household research (micro-level studies). Since the 
1970s, the theme of Women and Development and related issues have caught the attention of 
various international fora and social science researchers, but a lot still remains to be accom- 
plished Capturing complexity 1s a step in this direction. 

The first of the seven sections of the book focuses on interdisciplinary, policy-relevant 
research, while sections two to six, also interdisciplinary, reflect approaches to problem- 
centred research on women and households, other articles in these sections locate the 
household in the wider social context. The final section centres around methodological issues 
which are also raised ın other parts of the book The studies in this volume make out a case for 
new methodological approaches to capture the complexity of the several roles of women in 
different social settings. 

The main issues that emerge from the studies are the followmg: What are women’s roles in 
the process of development? How can these roles (seen and unseen) be recognised at different 
levels (household, community, nation), for women’s behaviour and choices are determined 
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by women’s roles as social actors in society? Underlying all these research concerns is one 
common denommator: whether there can be a fruitful match between the micro- and macro- 
levels of research data related to Women and Development. The reason is that at each level 
(national, regional and local), there are different data needs, and hence a dilemma for policy 
planners. Further, how are policy planners to strike a balance between different types of data 
from various data sources? This book endeavours to expose this research predicament and to 
inform the reader of the complemties involved therein 

Sections one and two also try to define and clarify the fundamental term ‘household’ from 
the conceptual, anthropological and methodological perspectives. The word ‘household’ thus 
becomes an umbrella word incorporating several types of family configurations Related to 
the household are issues of the status and fertility of women which form a significant domain 
of the ‘Women and Development’ enterprise Though ‘Women and Development’ is a global 
concept it should be examined locally, especially when it comes to such grey areas as women’s 
status and fertility. 

This volume contributes considerable research to the available research base on women. 
Though it does not contribute to the theory of Women and Development nor offer policy 
recommendations, it is a significant piece of research ın the light of the fact that household 
research/data also has a bearing on other levels—regional, community and national—indirectly, 
if pot directly. Capturing complexity makes smooth reading and will benefit all those interested in 
‘Women and Development’ research at the household level. 


Temple Unwersity RANI MOTHEY 
USA 


Prem CHOWDHRY, The veiled women. Shifting gender equations ın rural Haryana, 1880-1990. 
Delhi: Oxford University Press, 1994. mx + 461 pp. Maps, tables, notes, gloss , 
bibliogr., index. Rs. 475. 


Haryana is a region with a fairly homogenised peasant culture dominated by Jat influence. 
For understanding the conceptual relationship between gender and caste, it is of special 
significance because the dominant popular culture is distinct from the Brahmanical as also, in 
some measure, from the Rajput model. It is instructive to see the face of patrilneality from a 
different locus. Following Yalman, much has been written about the imperatives of purity 
which lead upper castes to put a premium on controlling the sexuality of their women. The 
taboo on widow remarriage, on manual labour outside the home, the practice of dowry, etc , 
have been seen as a working-out of this principle. There has often followed a casual assumption 
that upper castes alone are the repository of repressive patriarchy and that widow remarriage, 
brideprice, and participation in productive activity represent high status for women. Chowdhry’s 
material sharply questions such notions Everywhere in Haryana, women are visible in the 
public sphere participating full-scale in economic activity, but almost always veiled. And there 
18 cultural devaluation of women’s work Unlike other regions, here widowhood is not a 
severe social problem. Remarriage is very common But the resolution of the widow’s status 18 
usually within the logic of patrilineality Chowdhry argues that levirate, locally called ‘karewa’, 1s 
positively oppressive for women, since they do not have much leeway to refuse ıt. Widowhood is 
not inauspicious but barrenness is. Brideprice has no advantages for a woman. It coexists with 
dowry and a negative sex ratio. In the past, female infanticide was practised. Such glaring 
contradictions 1n the indicators of women’s status should set scholars thinking on the viability 
of placing caste in an overarching position, with gender relations subsumed within it. Patn- 
lineality in India needs to be historicised apart from its undoubted linkages with caste. But 
this is only a potential fall-out, and not ın the scope of this study. 

Here, questions on the position of women are addressed ın the context of the changes in the 
agrarian social structure in the colomal and post-Independence periods. Policies of the state, 
even where not directly related to women, did have implications for them. Imperial interests 
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perpetuated the backwardness of the economy. After Independence, Haryana has been 
catapulted to prosperity through wide-ranging agrarian changes. Capitahst growth in agriculture 
through direct state intervention led to 1ts becoming an important site of both the green and 
white revolutions. But this has accentuated male control over resources Though the trend of 
high participation rate of females ın family agriculture continues, there 1s economic marginal- 
isation of lower-class women. Forms of control over female sexuality have changed, not the 
substance. In spite of the mplicit patriarchal assumptions of the state, some progressive 
measures have also been generated due to democratic, egalitanan pressures. But legislation 
giving rights of inheritance, marriage, etc., has not changed the grassroots reality of 
patriarchal ideology. Inheritance claims have been substituted by dowry, with daughters too 
completely internalising ıt The all-India dowry norm has become a status symbol and 
brdeprice has almost vanished, as has the practice of polyandry. Widow remarriage has 
become more popular among a wider social spectrum. But levirate too has got strengthened. 
Caste norms have become more ngid and the ban on intercaste marriages stricter. In her 
detailed substantiation and documentation of the interaction between class, state and gender 
relations, Chowdhry convincingly demonstrates that patriarchy has been reworked, and that 
the veil continues as its symbol, in spite of the new prosperity. 

The study’s methodology merits some comment. The author has foraged Sie for 
primary and secondary documents. Juxtaposing this with her own familiarity with the region, 
she is able to convey a comprehensive sense of the macro-changes in the agro-economy and 
rural society through 110 years. She has also used a vast lore of stories, proverbs, myths and 
songa—imuch of it personally collected with a ear cocked to context—to vividly evoke popular 
ideas on gender relations. It 1s a pity that she dissociates herself from the intensive participant 
observation of the anthropologist. Her fieldwork consisted of short repeated visits to different 
parts of the state over a period. She did not focus her research on any one village. Had she 
done this, additionally, she could have better followed through the logic and meaning of the 
proverbs and sayings as they are operationalised ın specific real-life conditions. Her approach 
is sensitive to the historical and functional content of folklore and makes the perceptive point 
that oral sources are not necessarily reflective only of subaltern classes. 

This book is part of a growing genre of studies that look at the interrelationship of gender 
with other dimensions of social stratification. thus ıt would also be of interest to readers not 
keen on an exclusive focus on women. 


Department of Sociology KAMALA GANESH 
University of Bombay 


U. KaLpaGam, Labour and gender: Survival in urban India. Delhi: Sage Publications, 1994. 309 
pp. Figs., tables, bibliogr., index. Rs. 285 (hardback)/Rs. 175 (paperback). 


The book under review 1s a collection of papers presented at various seminars and workshops. 
However, it presents a thematic unity over a wide range of issues from women’s employment 
to patriarchy ‘Labour and gender’ 1s a theme that has been much studied, but this book 
scores over others by analysing the interplay of class, caste, patriarchy and gender. With the 
deepening of capitalist relations, women’s traditional role ın the subsistence sectors is under- 
going a change, but this is taking place within the broad limits of patriarchy. The industnal 
structure as it is emerging in the develop: . countries has led to a ‘multistructural’ production 
base that has pushed women to its [owes rung (Ch. 2). Examples from the garment industry, 

electronics and service and processing sectors show that women get ‘crowded in’ in unskilled, 
low-wage jobs. Even the traditional household enterprises where women did have control 
over the production and exchange processes have been taken away from them with the 
upgradation and modernisation of production and marketing activities Increasing integration 
with the world market has led to a mushrooming of sweat shops where women workers are 
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preferred due to their docility and other similar characteristics. There is a need to emphasise 
that, with globalisation, large sections of the population are being pushed into wage labour, 
but that women workers seem to be moving towards the process of proletarianisation and 
casualisation much more rapidly. 

There has been much discussion lately on the issue of self-employment which 1s based on 
the rationale ‘empowerment at the grassroots’ However, what is not specified 1s the limited 
concept of empowerment that does not take account of class, caste and gender. The avenues 
open for such activities are generally so penpheral that they negate the strategy of ‘empower- 
ment through self-activity’ (p. 243). Similarly, the promotion of ill-conceived income- 
generating programmes provides only a superficial solution to poverty and employment. 
Problems of home-based women workers, self-employed workers and the unemployed need 
to be studied in view of the withdrawal of the state from economic activity, the lack of proper 
labour legislation and a weak judicial system. 

However, a study of women’s employment ıs not complete without addressing the patnarchy 
that dominates all aspects of their life. The patriarchal role of the state reinforces cultural 
norms where women are constructed as dependent. This provides the rationale for women’s 
subservience to males in the family, household, property ownership and other facets of their 
lives. This further justifies the treatment of women as the labour reserve to be employed at 
lower wages (Ch. 4). Even where women are the sole earners in the family, this is often not 
recognised by society or by the data-collecting agencies of the state. Changing forms of 
production (like the putting-out system and piece-rate wages) further strengthen the hold of 
patriarchal norms. 

The interplay of class, caste and patriarchy ın conjunction with poverty, lack of education, 
neglect of little girls, and other oppressive social norms and rituals imposes formidable 
constraints on women. The inability of the state to intervene betrays 1ts socio-economic and 
patriarchal preoccupations. It 1s only where women have organised themselves to articulate 
their demands that one finds a ray of hope and, of course, the only option for getting rid of the 
overall oppressive system This book 1s highly recommended for researchers working on 
women’s issues. 


Nehru Memonal Museum and Library SHAKTI KAK 
New Delhi 


RADHA Kumar, The history of doing: An illustrated account of movements for women’s rights 
and feminism in India, 1800-1990. New Delhi: Kali for Women, 1993. vi + 204 pp. 
Plates, tables, text, notes, appendices, index. Rs. 350. 


The Indian feminist movement remains among the more vital popular movements in contem- 
porary India. It encompasses small and large organisations, and hundreds of undocumented 
and invisible women who try to live their Irves according to the elusive ideals of feminist 
politics Radha Kumar documents this process in its past and present forms, combining an 
academic’s rational questioning mind with the feminist activist’s commitment to social change. 
The book under review spans the social movement m the 19th century, which took up the 
women’s question, Gandhi's incorporation of the woman activist within nationalism, and the 
contemporary women’s movement. Her analysis is integrated with excerpts from books, 
petitions and photographs. Many of the photographs and illustrations deserve special mention, 
for they are masterpieces. 

The 19th century is contextualised as ‘the age of women’ (p 7). In India, the movements for 
women’s education, the anti-sati campaign and the widow remarnage movement, Kumar 
emphasises, grew from the encounter between coloniahsm, Western education and an incipient 
Indian bourgeoisie. The issues were raised initially by men and some unusual, articulate 
women The emergence of nationalism led to the marginalisation of these issues, pushing 
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women’s issues to the realm of social reform, which was considered less important than 
political change. 

Gandhi’s contribution to the women’s movement was significant, the author feels, as he 
legitimised and expanded women’s public activity. Nonetheless, he defined women through 
the parameters of Hindu patriarchy, sumultaneously restricting their role. 

The Indian feminist movement came into its own only in the 1970s, with the, establishment 
of women’s groups. They were self-consciously feminist and independent from political 
parties. Some theoretical and practical concerns of the movement were the issues of class and 
gender, legal changes and the state, campaigns around dowry and rape, sati and the Muslim 
Women’s Bill, and environment. Communalism brought to the fore issues of religion and 
tradition and their nexus with the movement. 

The book spans a wide range of issues. The reader often feels inundated with details, 
though touching vignettes of the lives of women through the period under study provide 
relief. However, Kumar uses the words ‘femmist’ and ‘women’s movement’ generously, 
sometimes indiscriminately. To illustrate, surely it would be open to debate whether the 
activities of some women in the nationalist movement in the 1920s and 1930s can judiciously 
be called ‘nationalist-feminist’ (pp. 80-81). Another anomaly is the chapter on personal laws, 
which deals exclusively with the Muslim Women’s Bill. This reflects the narrowness of the 
perspective of the women’s movement; surely the women’s movement could be critiqued for 
dealing with the personal law debate only at the level of the Muslim Women’s Bill and for not 
taking the debate on to a more general analysis of all personal laws, especially the Hindu 
personal laws. 

It is, however, Kumar’s deep feminist politics that gives the book its lasting value. The rare 
sense of involvement, apparent again in the lovingly chosen illustrations, breaks another 
academic myth, bringing the personal and the political together. 


University of Delhi GEETANJALI GANGOLI 


Guy SorMAN, The immigrant and the drug addict New Delhi: Vikas Publishing House, 1993. 
x + 372 pp. Appendix, bibliogr., index. Rs. 395. 


In this highly informative book, the author examines in great depth and with acute sensitivity 
two central issues of our times. Beginning from the premise that both the immigrant and the 
drug addict represent barbarism, 1.e., the other face of modernity, he comes to the thought- 
provoking conclusion that ‘Immigrants and drug addicts are but two sides of the same coin: we 
find the same cause and effect at work, the same problems’ (p. 350). 

In brief, the book is a critique of state discourse on immigration and substance abuse. After 
discussing at great length the failure of state-sponsored affirmative action and prohibition in 
the West, the author opts for a liberal economic solution through the free operation of market 
forces and a substantial reduction in state welfare A neat solution calling for the deregulation 
of the labour market and the enhancement of private initiative are envisaged to promote the 
economic integration of minority communities. Similarly, it is asserted that addiction can be 
curtailed through partial legalisation, making a clear distinction between hard and soft drugs 
and working towards the social integration of the addict as a person with a problem rather 
than stigmatising him as an offender. Methodologically, the strategic use of important 
statistics and interviews with key informants judiciously sprinkled with personal impressions, 
anecdotes and opinions makes the book eminently readable. 

The book cames special meaning for the Indian reader in the light of the government 
policies and programmes of reservation in education and employment for the social and 
economic upliftment of the weaker and deprived sections like the Scheduled Castes, Scheduled 
Tnbes, the Other Backward Castes, and even women and the handicapped. These measures 
of positive discrimination correspond to American-style affirmative action and Dutch positive 
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action aimed at the integration of minority groups However, despite the similarity in content, 
the author’s recommendation for curtailing state intervention becomes problematic given the 
Indian polity’s commitment to the ideology of a welfare state and a mixed economy. On the 
other hand, with the current spate of economic liberalisation, the role of the private sector in 
this regard is worthy of further exploration. 

This book is a useful contribution to the sociology of migration and the sociology of social 
problems. Furthermore, the author’s engaging and humorous style, the diversity of regions 
covered and of individuals interviewed in addition to the avoidance of professional jargon 
render it suitable for a lay readership without diminishing its scholarship. 


Delhi School of Economics RENU ADDLAKHA 


Brian K. Smitn, Classifying the universe: The ancient Indian varna system and the origins of 
caste New York: Oxford University Press, 1994. xv + 408 pp. Tables, notes, gloss., 
appendix, bibliogr , index. 


The vedic system of knowledge is based on recursion of structure across levels or, in other 
words on equivalences between the astronomical, the terrestrial, the biological, and the 
spiritual. This is why the vedic books speak of the rishis in the sky as stars, on earth as 
humans, and in the head as sense organs (Brhaddranyaka U 2 2). Likewise, one reads of the 
Sarasvati (or, in later mythology, Ganga) as the Milky Way, or as the terrestrial river, or 
finally as neural pathways in the brain. There is ample evidence that such a tripartite system 
was based on biological, astronomical, and perhaps psychological data. Various biological 
rhythms have periods that equal basic astronomical periods. There are also logical reasons 
why a tripartite system is fundamental: it allows analysis in terms of the categorjes of subject, 
object and the interaction between them. This is why grammar 1s based on simular analysis as 
are many branches of contemporary science. 

Brian Smith in his book Classifying the universe has diligently compiled the many equi- 
valences stated in various vedic texts related to society, gods, space, time, flora, fauna and 
revelation. Early in his book he claims that he does not go as far as Georges Dumézil’s view 
that tripartite representations are projections from an orginal or ideal social structure 
because ‘the cosmogonies or myths of the origins of the universe that lay out the varna system 
do not even mention the social hierarchy in their taxonomies’ (p. 7). Nevertheless, he shows 
sympathy for Dumézil’s views by using equivalences to make the claim that social organisation 
lay at the basis of the wider classificatory schemes. In his words: ‘Social concerns lie behind 
the classificatory scheme of varna, and probably did from 1ts inception in Indo-European 
antiquity’ (p 5) This thesis goes against the basis of the vedic system of knowledge and it also 
challenges mainstream scholarly opinion like that of the vedic scholar Jan Gonda in his book 
Triads in the Veda. 

In other words, Smith has a specific thesis on the historical evolution of the ideas of the 
vedic system of classification. Yet he completely ignores the traditional commentary provided 
on such an evolution by the Puranas—this commentary has been collated and summarised by 
Pargiter in his well-known work—or the views held by archaeologists who dispute the notion 
of an Indo-European invasion of India during the second millennium pce and see the 
antecedents of the Indian civilisation going at least as far back as 7000 sce in Mehrgarh (see, 
¢.g., G. Possehl, Harappan civilization: A contemporary perspective) Compressing, as he 
does, the development of the early vedic ideas to a mere few centuries and lacking a critical 
apparatus to separate out the different layers of the vedic literature and relate them to the 
social and economic processes revealed by archaeologists, it ıs clear that it 1s well nigh 
impossible to prove his central thesis. It 1s not surprising, therefore, that the traditional view, 
held also by Jan Gonda and other scholars, has not been successfully refuted by Smith. 
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While Brian Smuth’s objective of showing the wide scope of the classificatory schemes of 
the vedic texts ıs admirable, it is hmited by the absence of a discussion of its ‘observational’ or 
‘scientific’ basis. The classificatory scheme would appear to be more natural once its astro- 
nomucal, ayurvedic, and tonal bases are described. But these are the very areas that find little 
mention in Smith’s book. The vedic system considers equivalences by number or form as well 
as other more speculative connections. It is essential to separate these different types of 
equivalences. Without doing so the classificatory scheme can be somewhat contrived, with 
many variations, anomalies and exceptions. 

In considering the varna antecedents of the caste system, Smith presents a considerable 
amount of material from the vedic texts to explain that the varna system was a classificatory 
system of universal scope and its application in the social realm is merely one example. But he 
holds that the overarching classificatory framework of the varnas created a system that tended 
to reinforce the jati classification at the local level. Yet Smuth is constantly hedging, and 
acknowledges that ‘both class and caste in India are conceptual ways of concretizing more or 
less fluid social groupings’ (p. 318). 

Smith’s analysis of the caste system is too brief to deal with other theories. For example, 
Smith’s formulation cannot explain the conclusion of the linguist M.B. Emeneau. ‘We are 
almost forced to a hypothesis that the Dravid:ans whom the Indo-Aryan invaders met in the 
nvenne plains of North India had a caste system with linguistic traits murroring it’ (M.B. 
Emencau, Language and linguistic area, p. 237). Emeneau and Smith share certain assump- 
tions, such as a violent encounter between the Aryans and the Dravidians, but they reach 
totally different conclusions regarding the origin of caste. 

Neither 1s Smith able to account for the complemties in the caste system; for example, those 
who actually serve as priests have low social status. Such complexities have been well 
documented by Declan Quigley in his recent book The interpretation of caste. 

In spite of its limitations, Classifying the universe is a useful resource book. An important 
lesson that emerges from the enterprise of the book is that the conundrums related to the 
vedic system of knowledge and caste will require a broader effort that includes additional 
perspectives from archaeology, the history of science, and ayurveda. 


Louisiana State University SuBHASH Kak 
Baton Rouge, USA 


CHRISTOPHER SHACKLE and ZAWAHIR Mor, Ismaili hymns from South Asia’ An introduction 
to the ginans. SOAS South Asian Texts, 3. London: School of Oriental and African 
Studies, University of London, 1992. xv + 258 pp. Map, figs., text, notes, gloss., 
bibliogr., indexes. 


The publication of this remarkable anthology should be welcomed as a major event by 
scholars, as well as by the general public interested in literature and the hustory of religions. 
Despite a few publications (such as Azim Nanji’s The Nizari Ismaili traditon in the Indo- 
Pakistan subcontinent, New York, 1978, and Farhad Daftary’s The Ismails, their history and 
doctrines, Delhi, 1990), the Ismaili tradition, its history, religion and literature are stl little 
known, even in the subcontinent where it has played a major role—a role which tends 
nowadays to be forgotten and underestimated. 

The anthology itself presents forty devotional poems, termed ‘ginans’ in the Ismaili tradition, 
transcribed in their original language (generally a mixture of Gujarati, Hindi/Urdu, Sindhi, ` 
Kacch and Suiraiki); these texts are faced with Enghsh translations and supplied with abundant 
notes and comments at the end of the book. Besides, the anthology starts with a long and 
revealing introduction, including a brief historical survey of the tradition, the development of 
the ginanic literature, and analysis of major themes, followed by more technical details about 
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the language of that originally eal literature, and about the Khoyki script ın which it was later 
transcribed. 

What ıs most stnking for an.Indian reader famuliar with the religious literature of his own 
country (particularly the medieval poems of the northern part of the subcontinent) is the great 
number of similarities which can be traced between the style and contents of the Ismaili ginans 
and some devotional songs (bhajans, vans), generally classified as a part of the Hindu Sant 
tradition, such as those of Kabir, Dadu and Nanak, or Ramdeo and Jambha in Rajasthan—a 
phenomenon which has also been alluded to in the introduction of the anthology through the 
brief but penetrating analysis of ‘South Asian parallels’. 

Placed in this broader context, the cultural value of the ginanic tradition 1s greatly enhanced, 
and the parallels cannot but raise new issues concerning mutual influences. According to 
some legends reflected in a few ginans, famous missionaries, such as Satgur Nur or Pir Shams, 
preached their message not only in Sind and Gujarat (where the Ismaili Nizari community is 
still to be found, known as ‘Khojas’ ) but in many other parts of India, including Rajasthan. 
And they did ıt by adapting their teaching to the local religious traditions, mainly those of 
various Hindu sects and groups, so that they should become aware of the striking similarities 
which exist between Hinduism and Ismailism. Curiously enough, the history of Sufism and of 
its literature has attracted the. attention of many scholars, and much has been said about 
possible exchanges between Sufi pirs and Hindu bhakzas at all levels, while Ismailism and its 
unpact in the subcontinent have remained unexplored subjects. Should we exclude the 
possibility of similar exchanges and influences between Ismails and Hindus at times when 
Ismailism was flourishing mn the subcontinent? 

This anthology of Ismaih hymns fills a real gap, and ıt should give a new impulse to all 
scholars striving for a deeper understanding of the medieval Indian tradition which has so 
strongly influenced rehgious hfe till today. 


Jaipur Dominiqug-Si_a KHAN 


‘ 


RAJAN GURUKKAL, The Kerala temple and the early medieval agrarian system. Sukapuram: 
Vallathol Vidhyapectham, 1992. vi + 121 pp. Figs., notes, appendices, bibliogr., 
index. Rs. 50. 


This 1s a small but very useful book which makes good use of temple charters and inscriptions. 
It discusses the period associated with the nse of Brahmanism in Kerala after the breakdown 
of clan-based kingship at the end of the 6th century. 

‘The temple studded the major agrarian localities of Kerala by the 9th century ap... . 
The base of the bhakthı movement was the temple.’ The hymnists sang the praises of the 
deities in the temples. The latter then became the base for cultic and art forms, such as music, 
dance, puranic recitation and drama. Thus the social formation of early medievalism centres 
around an agrarian society with the Brahman and the temple at its apex. 

There is an excellent description of resource control and temple management, of the 
redistributive ethic of agrarian power structures Minor irrigation works and land reclamation 
-schemes were part of this endeavour. Further, the temple was an important agency in 
employment: priests, secretaries, accountants, dancers, cooks, instructors, reciters, drummers, 
musicians, watch and ward, sweepers. The author discusses various modes of payment, and 
Tights in land. He makes a distinction between karanmat (occupational) and uranmai (propriety) 
rights 

There 1s an interesting section on gifts of gold from the king, nobility and merchants, and 
contributions made in the form of fines by defaulters. Not surprisingly, the temple becomes a 
lending agency. A significant section on caste structure and function follows and includes the 
socialisation of devotees through education, entertainment and ritual. Gurukkal’s analysis of 
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the role of the dancing girl in the temple suffers from a simplistic materialist nterpretation, 
and perhaps a reading of Frederique Marglin’s work on the devadasi may change that. 

This is a good piece of work, but without nuances, or much scholarly ambition. It is neat, 
ordered and straightforward, and the superstructure rests stolidly on the base 


Hindu College SUSAN VISVANATHAN 
Delhi 


GABRIELLA EICHINGER FERRO-Luzzi, The taste of laughter: Aspects of Tamil humour. Wies- 
baden: Harrassowitz, 1992. xx + 218 pp. Figs , refs., gloss., index. DM 76. 


In this rather serious book on humour, Gabriella Eichinger Ferro-Luzzi attempts an ethno- 
graphic and comparative study of some aspects of Tamil humour. Dismissing existing theories 
of humour as being either essentialist or functionalist, Ferro-Luzzi adopts a polythetic- 
prototype approach. This framework, according to her, is a useful analytical device as 
‘concepts may be held together by sporadic overlapping similanties rather than by constant 
and essential features shared by all 1ts members’ (p. xvi). 

The author considers a wide range of jokes published both in periodicals and in book form, 
apart from humorous plays, short stories and folklore. Her treatment of jokes, which takes up 
a good part of the book, is extensive. Studying humour arising from the semantic and 
phonological character of jokes, she seeks to understand contemporary. Tamil culture. The 
author’s bibliography of Tamil source material ıs wide-ranging, impressive and, more import- 
antly, adequate for the ambitious scope of the study. 

But problems arise from the jokes and other humorous material on which the author’s 
polythetic-prototype approach 1s foisted. Leaving aside the matter of how representative her 
choice of material 1s (for instance, Chapter V is entirely based on Marina’s comedies, which 
deal only with, and are almost entirely intended for, urban, educated, middle-class Brahmuns), it 
18 a moot question whether a person who cannot understand simple Tamil words can see a 
joke. On p. 34 she translates tuvaraı (pigeon peas) as cucumber! Similarly, she confuses 
legislative assembly with the state government (p 81). And piti karunaz ıs a variety of yam 
and not ‘a handful of mercy’ (p. 202). In fact, the funmiest part of the book ıs the author’s 
mistranslation. In one instance she is unable to make out a simple proverb regarding fanciful 
conjecture, and calls ıt a ‘well-known’ reversal of normal hierarchy (p. 67). If such ıs the 
author’s comprehension of the Tamil language, her illustrative examples are often funny, or 
worse, ethnocentric. If doctors in Tamilnadu do not usually keep their clinics open between 4 
and 8 in the morning as the author erroneously presumes (p. 54), what can one say about her 
observation that ‘the educated, morally sensitive beggar critical of himself and society may be 
funny, but he is not absurd 1n India’ (p. 56)? The author completely misses the point when she 
misreads a short story by Pudumaippithan. it is not about any teacher, but a parody of a 
specific kind of Tamil scholar who is the product of the Dravidian movement (p 79). 
Similarly, one cannot really understand how the attempt to give the game of cricket a Tamil 
name can be dubbed ‘chauvinist’ (p. 16). 

Ultmately, the polythetic-prototype approach may be a useful heunistic device, but its 
effectiveness is seriously undermined by the author’s inadequate linguistic skills and lack of 
comprehension of the Tamil cultural milieu. As for Tamil readers, they may have a good 
laugh at the unintended murth the translations provide. 


Madras A.R. VENKATACHALAPATHY 
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K.S. Sinan, People of India: An anthropological atlas. Ecology and cultural traus, demographic 
and biological traits, vol. XI. Delhi: Oxford University Press, 1993. v + 156 pp. Maps, 
bibliogr. Rs. 700 (hardback). 


This eleventh volume in the People of India series contains more than 115 maps depicting 
various traits of 4,635 communities spread over the length and breadth of India. The sources 
of information used were the Anthropological Survey of India, Census Reports, Mandal 
Commussion Reports and the Government of India Reports on Scheduled Castes and Tribes. 
In addition, interviews by experts were also held in 3,581 villages and 1,011 towns in 421 
districts of India. 

The massive pictorial data (mostly pie and bar diagrams) not only serve as a basic source of 
knowledge, regarding nutritional status, status of women, fertility behaviour, literacy, 
prevalence of diseases, etc., but will also be used as a benchmark survey for years to come. 

Of the 4,635 communities studied, 751 belong to Scheduled Castes and 636 to Scheduled 
Tribes. While the northeastern states, the Andaman and Nicobar Islands and Lakshadweep 
do not have any Scheduled Caste population, Haryana, Punjab, Goa, Delhi and Chandigarh 
do not have any Scheduled Tribe population 

Contrary to popular belief, the majority of Indian communities eat non-vegetarian food 
Again, insofar as the consumption of staple food 1s concerned, rice ıs eaten by 4,087 
communities and gram is the most popular dal of India With regard to the cooking medium, a 
majority of communities use groundnut oil, followed by mustard ou Only people in Kerala 
use coconut oil for cooking. Such information is important for agronomists and other planners 
for predicting various types of demand and supply of foodgrains and movement of prices. It 
will also be useful for tourists. 

According to the editor, the majority of communities (4,500) are monogamous, including 
the Muslim communities of twenty states, whereas polyandry exists only among 23 communities 
where the status of women is supposedly high. It 1s also revealing that as many as 2,368 
communities, preponderantly in the southern states, allow mother’s brother’s daughter mar- 
riage. Similarly, about 2,040 communities prefer cross-cousin marnage and 936 have uncle- 
niece marriage. This finding will worry the Indian medical profession, since certain kinds of 
hereditary diseases can be perpetuated through these forms of marriage. Regarding dowry 
and brideprice, the editor informs us that dowry is the dominant form of marital exchange in 
India. About 3,855 communities pay dowry, and the remainder brideprice. The latter custom 
is more prominent in states like Sikkim, Manipur, Nagaland, Bihar, Orissa and Andhra 
Pradesh. 

Another myth—that Indians live in extended families—is also exploded here: 4,122 of the 
communities prefer nuclear families. Is economic development leading to modernisation and 
Westernisation responsible for such a phenomenon? Certainly not. The Scheduled Tnbe and 
Scheduled Caste populations of almost all the states live in nuclear families, and they are the 
least modernised. 

Of all the traits recorded, the most interesting for me were those relating to the status of 
women. In as many as 320 communities, women take part in the decision-making process with 
regard to the resolution of social conflict Their contribution to the family income is almost 
universal (3,848 of the communities). However, only in 1,193 communities do women feel 
that their status is equal to that of men, and a meagre 94 communities feel that women have 
higher status than that of men. Insofar as female illiteracy is concerned, Rajasthan tops the 
list, as expected. But it seems that other states are not strictly ranked, otherwise Onssa would 
not have preceded Uttar Pradesh even in 1981. Literacy data relate to the census year of 
1981. 

Besides the above information, the Atlas also gives data on agriculture, employment in 
Organised and unorganised services, fuel resources, response to family welfare measures, 
prevalence of traditional and modern systems of medicare, and elaborate information on the 
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origin and structure of Indian languages and other anthropological traits of the tribes and 
castes of India. 
This book will be an important addition to the source books on India and should be 


possessed by all. 


Institute of Social Sciences Bmyut MOHANTY 
New Delhi 


M.S.S. PANDIAN, ed., South Indian studies, no. 1 (Biannual journal). Koch, Kerala: 
Chithira Publishers 159 pp. 


South Indian studies 13 a new biannual journal which aims to reinscribe south India as a region 
on the social science map of South Asia. Edited by M.S.S. Pandian of the Madras Institute of 
Development Studies, assisted by an umpressive editorial team (Janaki Nair, Rajan Gurukkal, 
K T. Ram Mohan, P.R.K Rao, K.G. Sankara Pillai, Teyaswini Niranjana, Valerian 
Roderigues), the opening editorial places the effort in two distinct, but also interrelated, 
political and intellectual contexts. The first is that of the (mis)representation of south India as 
a region: its marginalisation in narratives of nation, its exoticisation through the fetishising of 
institutions such as Nair matriliny; and the erasure of its cultural specificity via the ‘universal- 
ised tool-kit’ of modern social science. The second context is the contemporary challenge to 
the nation-state as a foundatonal territorial, political and economic unit by the forces of 
globalisation on the one hand, and subnational ethnic movements on the other. South Indian 
studies sees the task of ‘rethinking the region’ as an umportant mode and site for rethinking the 
nation, and urges that this task be tackled both through deepening empirical knowledge of the 
region (and of regions within the region), and through ‘transgress[ing] the borders of disciplines 
to develop languages that will adequately represent the histories and aspirations of the region 
[and] towards which one may with impunity plunder the insights of Marxism, Feminism, 
Critical Theory, etc.’ ‘A key aspect of such rethinking’, the inaugural editorial goes on to 
state, ‘will be conscious and sustained engagement with contemporary issues even when they 
are concerns that are not currently privileged by academic discourse.’ 

Perhaps fortunately, the individual contnbutions to this inaugural issue do not seem 
unduly weighed down by the heavy political responsibility of redressing past representational 
imbalances and north Indian hegemony; individual authors do not trespass conspicuously 
outside their own disciplinary boundaries and competences; and engagement with contemporary 
issues conforms to the canons of academic respectability, fashionable or otherwise. In fact, 
the first issue presents five solid empurical papers, well-researched, well-wntten and impeccably 
edited, on different aspects of south Indian history, society and culture For all one knows, 
these may well add up to a ‘rethinking of the region’. In any case, they are an eye-opener for 
the non-south Indian/Indianist. 

The papers are an interesting mix. There is a paper by C J. Fuller continuing, and to some 
extent revising, his earher writings on the social organisation of the Minakshi temple of 
Madurai, detailing the new material prosperity and professionalism of the temple priests, and 
relating this both to the unanticipated Brahmanical Hindu revivalism in Tamilnadu and to the 
wider national context of ‘Hindutva’ politics. Two papers address 19th century missionary 
activity in Tamilnadu: Vincent Kumaradoss’ discussion of the career of Sattampillai, founder 
of the schismatic ‘indigenous’ Hindu Christian Church of the Lord Jesus in Tirunelveli district 
in 1857, and V. Ravindiran’s paper on the missionary Robert Caldwell’s contribution to the 
making of the concept of ‘Dravidian’. There 1s an interesting paper by R. Nandakumar linking 
artist Ravi Varma’s preoccupation with female figures to institutional features of Nair matriliny, 
and a study by Hatti, Satyapriya and Heimann of the village account books of a Mysore taluk 
prior to the Survey Settlement in 1894 There 1s also a review article on a Tamil Sn Lankan 
scholar’s re-evaluation of Subramania Bharati’s contribution to modern Tamil language and 
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literature, which I thought particularly valuable for making accessible scholarly writings in 
south Indian languages, as does one of the book reviews as well. 

If I have a complaint about this otherwise interesting and excellently produced first issue, it 
is the lack of comparative reference. One can appreciate the feeling that north India has for 
too long been the reference point and standard for generalisations about ‘India’, marginalising 
other regions and cultures. But a hermetically-sealed ‘south India’ is surely not the answer. 
Several of the papers, I feel, could have benefited from a comparative south Asian perspective on 
the problems they address; indeed, this might have ultimately strengthened the claims of a 
regional viewpoint. For instance, Ravi Varma’s preoccupation with the female form surely 
relates not only to his Travancore roots but to larger questions of representation, self- 
representation and nationhood in the colonial period; the problem of the indigenisation of 
Indian Christianity ts a political and theological problem coterminous with the existence of the 
Chnstian Church in India; and there 1s an impressive literature on precolonial revenue 
systems and their transformation through the Settlement process in different regions of the 
country. While raiding Marxism, feminism, cntical theory, etc., for theoretical insights 
towards a more adequate understanding of the region that is south India, is ıt not also possible 
to raid the larger archive of South Asian history and ethnography for comparative insights 
into the processes that both unite and divide us? 


Institute of Economic Growth PATRICIA UBEROI 
Delhi 
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